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chief  with  a  small  body  of  his  own  cattle  guards  and  other 
trained  men,  about  318  in  all,  and  accompanied  by  his 
Amorite  confederates,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders 
in  order  to  rescue  his  nephew.  Coming  in  sight  of  them 
near  a  spot  called  Dan  (there  is  no  need  to  identify  it 
with  the  Laish  that  was  long  afterwards  re-named  thus), 
he  divided  his  little  band  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  fell 
upon  the  bivouac  from  all  sides  at  once.  Surfeited  with 
plunder  and  rendered  careless  by  unbroken  success,  the 
sleeping  and  unsuspecting  party  were  stricken  with  panic 
and  fled  on  the  road  to  Damascus  leaving  their  captives 
and  booty  in  the  camp.  Kadur-Laghumar  and  his  vassal 
chieftains  fell  in  the  slaughter  which  ensued  and  Abram 
and  his  friends,  after  following  the  fugitives  as  far  as 
Khubah,  north  of  Damascus,  returned  with  the  rescued 
captives  and  spoil.  At  the  vale  of  Shawah,  otherwise 
“The  King’s  Vale,”  he  was  met  by  Melchizedek,  the  “king” 
or  “patesi”  of  Salem,  a  mysterious  personage  who  was 
also  priest  of  “El  ’Alyun.”  To  this  personage  Abram, 
in  recognition  of  his  true  and  Divine  priesthood,  gave 
a  tithe  of  all.  Here  also  he  was  met  by  the  new  king  of 
Sadum,  to  whom  he  magnanimously  surrendered  the  whole 
of  the  recovered  booty. 

There  is  no  need  to  magnify  the  affair  nor  to  “chercher 
midi  a  quatorze  heures.” 

(a)  An  expedition  which  had  to  cross  the  Syrian  Desert 
of  upwards  of  600  miles  must  have  consisted  of  horse 
and  camel-men,  and  could  not  have  been  of  great  size. 
The  vast  armies  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  marching 
through  the  fertile  and  populous  districts  of  the  north 
could  live  on  the  country.  It  would  be  totally  impossible 
to  carry  a  large  force  through  the  desert. 

(b)  The  rapid  movements  of  the  band  show  that  it 
was  small  and  mobile. 

(c)  It  could  not  fail  to  have  lost  heavily  in  its  constant 
fighting,  and  especially  in  its  final  battle  in  the  Vale  of 
Siddim. 

(d)  The  men  of  five  small  towns  in  a  maximum  area 
of  ten  miles  square  could  not  have  ventured  to  resist  a 
large  army. 
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The  objection,  therefore,  that  the  minute  force  of 
Abram  could  not  have  thrown  it  into  a  panic  by  a  skilfully 
planned  surprise  attack  by  night  is  of  no  force. 

The  attempt  to  identify  “Amrapal,  King  of  Shinar” 
with  the  great  Babylonian  monarch  Hammurabi  is,  of 
course,  quite  futile.  If  Hammurabi  existed  at  this  time 
he  must  have  been  quite  a  small  child,  as  he  lived  until 
B.  C.  2025,  quite  63  years  afterwards,  perhaps  more. 

Further,  while  it  is  true  that  Babylon  itself  was  in 
the  district  of  Shin’ar,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
Hammurabi  would  be  described  merely  as  “King  of 
Shin’ar,”  no  matter  at  what  time  the  story  was  written. 
In  fact,  with  progress  of  time  the  tendency  of  popular 
tradition  is  always  to  magnify  the  heroes  of  olden  times. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  Hammurabi  was  ever  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  records  of  Babylon  as  “King  of  Shin’ar” 
only.  The  custom  was  to  describe  the  kings  as  “King  of 
Babylon,  King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  etc.,  etc.”  So  that 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  such  a  designation  for  Hammurabi 
was  derived  from  Babylon. 

It  is  apparent,  from  verse  17,  that  all  the  kings  from 
the  east  were  slain.  It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  that 
we  need  not  press  the  language  too  closely,  that  hakoth 
does  not  necessarily  imply  their  death,  as  it  is  used 
throughout  the  chapter  for  “smiting,”  and  that,  as  only 
Kadur-Laghumar  is  expressly  mentioned  as  slain  and  the 
rest  is  a  generalization,  possibly  Amarpal  escaped.  Still, 
this  cannot  be  called  anything  but  an  evasion  which  would 
not  have  been  suggested,  but  for  the  desire  to  justify  an 
hypothesis.  It  is  plain  that  what  is  meant  is  that,  who¬ 
ever  is  intended  by  “Amarpal,”  he  met  his  death,  or 
at  least  a  disastrous  defeat,  on  the  occasion  related.  This 
is  not  true  of  Hammurabi. 

The  identification  of  “Ellasar”  with  Larsa  has  much 
against  it.  That  the  name  “Eriaku”  has  been  found  as 
a  king  of  Larsa  does  not  by  any  means  establish  the  iden¬ 
tity.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  so.  Warad-Sin, 
King  of  Larsa,  died  in  B.  C.  2110,  some  10  years,  more  or 
less,  before  the  raid,  and  Rim-Sin,  his  successor,  lived 
for  more  than  fifty  years  after  it.  These  dates  are  fixed 
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by  Dr.  Fotheringham’s  new  chronology  and,  consequently, 
they  rule  out  the  theory  that  Arioch  of  Ellasar  equals 
“Eri-aku”  of  Larsa. 

With  regard  to  “Tidghal,  King  of  Goyyim”  Dr.  Hall 
remarks :  “The  “Goyyim”  of  the  Hebrews  were  the  non- 
Semitic  “Gentile”  tribes,  the  “nations”  which  lived  in  the 
North,  and  “Tid’al”  is  a  Hittite  name ;  a  Hittite  king  five 
centuries  later  was  called  “Dudhalia”  (p.  194). 

Against  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Hittites  were  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews  by  their  own  name  “Hittites”  or 
“children  of  Heth.”  Also  the  form  “Dudhalia”  does  not 
agree  with  “Tidghal”  in  which  the  guttural  is  not  “  ’ain” 
but  “ghain,”  as  shown  by  the  Greek  transcription. 

There  may  be  something  in  Professor  Sayce’s  sugges¬ 
tion  :  “The  Biblical  Goyyim  “nations”  would  be  the  He¬ 
brew  equivalent  of  the  Babylonian  Umman-Manda ;  and  in 
Tidal,  therefore,  I  see  a  king  of  the  nomad  hordes  who 
adjoined  Elam  on  the  north.  This  throws  light  upon  a 
passage  in  the  great  Babylonian  work  on  astronomy  which 
runs  as  follows:  “The  Umman-Manda  came  and  ruled 
the  land ;  the  mercy  seats  of  the  great  gods  are  removed ; 
Bel  goes  to  Elam.  It  is  prophesied  that  after  thirty  years 
the  vanquished  ( ?)  shall  be  restored,  and  that  the  great 
gods  shall  return  with  them”  {Letter  to  the  Victoria  Insti¬ 
tute.  Transactions,  Vol.  29  (1895-6),  p.  90.) 

To  sum  up:  (a)  All  attempts  to  identify  the  kings 
mentioned  in  Gen.  XIV.  with  personages  known  from  the 
inscriptions,  etc.,  must  be  abandoned  and,  therefore,  (b) 
there  is  no  confirmation  at  present  from  secular  history, 
so  far  as  it  is  now  known,  of  the  events  recorded  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  (c)  with  the  abandonment  of  identifi¬ 
cations  with  Hammurabi,  Larsa,  Gutium,  etc.,  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  entailed  by  these  identifications  also  vanish,  and 
(d)  there  remains  the  fact  that  all  we  know  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Babylonia,  Elam,  Amurru  and  Palestine  at  the 
period  of  Chedorlaomer’s  raid  is  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  Bible  story,  and  nothing  is  inconsistent  with  it. 
Elam  occupied  exactly  the  political  position  ascribed  to  it, 
its  king  was  lord  of  all  the  West  (Martu),  and  all  the 
intervening  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  Elamite  vassals. 
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But,  seen  in  its  true  light,  the  very  absence  of  confirma¬ 
tion  from  the  inscriptions  is  a  negative  confirmation  of 
this  most  important  section  of  Bible  history.  Whence 
came  it,  if  it  was  not  derived  from  annals  accessible  to 
later  writers?  Whence  but  from  actual  eye-witnesses  or, 
at  least,  from  a  contemporary  writer  who  had  no  interest 
in  concealing  or  in  glozing  over  such  a  disaster?  If  the 
record  was  made  by  Abraham  himself,  or  by  Lot,  or  by 
Melchizedek  all  would  be  plain  and  natural,  but  no  other 
theory  will  account  for  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  evidence  which,  though 
dating  from  seven  centuries  later,  is  of  capital  importance, 
viz. :  the  Tell-el-Amama  letters  from  Jerusalem.  In  these 
the  King  of  that  place,  in  nearly  every  letter  that  he 
wrote,  insists  on  his  peculiar  position.  This  is  not  true 
of  any  other  of  the  many  correspondents  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  How  came  it  that  only  the  King  of  Jerusalem 
claims  that  special  position  both  in  Gen.  XIV.  and  in  the 
Tell-el-Amama  correspondence?  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  King  of  Jerusalem  ever  again  held  by 
this  peculiar  tenure  after  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by 
the  Khabiri  in  B.  C.  1372. 

Any  well  informed  person  between  the  time  of  Abraham 
and  that  of  Moses  could  hardly  fail  to  be  aware  of  it. 
But  after  it  ceased,  overwhelmed  by  the  Khabiri,  what 
chance  had  even  the  legend  of  its  existence  to  survive 
until  the  alleged  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  afterwards,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  city  passed?  Where  would  any  record 
of  it  be  preserved,  unless  in  Jerusalem  itself?  Even  in 
Egypt  the  city  of  Akhenaton  was  destroyed  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  death  of  the  heretic  king  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  was  buried  under  its  ruins  from  that  day 
nearly  to  this. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  memory  of  such  a  small 
matter, — small  from  a  political  point  of  view,  but  of  im¬ 
mense  importance  to  Biblical  writers, — should  have  sur¬ 
vived  unless  it  were  recorded  at  the  time,  or  preserved 
in  Jerusalem,  certainly  nowhere  else.  That  it  certainly 
was  known,  either  from  the  Pentateuch,  or  from  local 
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tradition,  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  David  is  evidenced 
by  the  110th  Psalm.  And  that  this  was  no  chance,  but 
was  Divinely  intended,  is  shown  by  the  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  of  the  incident  to  the  argument  of  Heb.  V. 
and  VII. 

Thus  the  significance  of  these  facts  goes  far  beyond  the 
mere  academic  interest  of  the  question.  Whence  came 
the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis?  The  chapter  is  an  immov¬ 
able  rock  on  which  all  hostile  criticism  breaks.  It  proves 
the  contemporaneity  of  the  record.  It  shows  Divine  in¬ 
spiration  in  preserving  the  account  of  an  otherwise  in¬ 
significant  incident  for  development  two  thousand  years 
afterwards  into  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 


LEPROSY:— STUDY  II 

BY  LEE  S.  HUIZENGA,  M.D. 

PEKIN,  CHINA 

Introduction 

Practically  every  preacher  has  sometime  or  other 
preached  on  some  text  centering  about  leprosy.  Probably 
over  80  per  cent,  of  preachers  have  taken  up  commen¬ 
taries  to  get  a  description  of  the  disease  which  is  pictured 
as  a  type  of  sin  in  Scripture.  Recent  investigations  and 
discoveries  have  so  changed  the  description  of  leprosy 
that  it  is  well  to  have  older  commentaries  corrected  or 
give  the  clergy  at  least  a  gentle  hint  to  look  up  some  late 
standard  medical  books  on  the  disease.  As  late  as  May, 
1925,  we  read  a  partial  description  of  leprosy  by  a  well- 
known  American  Bible  teacher,  known  the  world  over, 
in  which  he  states  the  following  things  regarding  lep¬ 
rosy  : — 

“To  the  outward  eye  leprosy  has  an  insignificant  begin¬ 
ning  .  .  .  leprosy  is  inherited.  ...  It  poisons  the  blood 
and  is  readily  transmitted  from  parent  to  child ....  Lep¬ 
rosy  spreads  with  deadly  rapidity.  .  .  .  Beginning  with 
a  small  spot  in  the  skin  ...  it  eats  its  way  through  the 
flesh  till  nothing  but  the  skeleton  is  left.  .  .  .  Leprosy  is 
highly  infectious.  Inherited  inwardly,  contagious  out¬ 
wardly.  The  leper  communicates  his  terrible  disease  to 
others  wherever  he  goes.  Leprosy  is  a  state  of  living 
death.  An  eye  falls  out,  a  hand  or  a  foot  drops  off,  it  is 
a  state  of  daily  and  progressive  death.  Leprosy  is  incur¬ 
able  so  far  as  man  is  concerned.  One  really  stricken  with 
the  disease  is  beyond  human  aid.  The  outcome  is  in¬ 
evitably  fatal.  Medical  science  is  helpless  before  its 
advance.” 

The  above  quotations  were  ably  used  by  this  excellent 
Bible  teacher  to  illustrate  sin  in  all  its  ravages,  but  the 
picture  of  leprosy  is  such  as  I  have  never  seen.  Daily 
lepers  come  to  our  clinic  and  to  give  the  reader  a  concise 
and  usable  resume  of  the  disease,  as  to  its  cause,  course, 
prognosis,  symptoms  and  cure  is  our  purpose  in  this 
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paper.  If  the  paper  be  at  times  scientific  the  reader  will 
pardon.  Much  has  been  found  out  in  recent  years  about 
the  disease  and  still  more  is  to  be  found  out  before  all 
is  known  of  this  loathesome  malady. 

Definition 

Leprosy^  is  a  chronic  infectious  disease  caused  by  the 
lepra  bacillus  and  characterized  by  degeneration  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  produces  symptoms  repulsive  in  char¬ 
acter  because  of  the  deformities  produced. 

Symptoms 

The  patient  comes  to  you  telling  you  his  first  symptoms 
were  slight  pain  over  a  certain  area  on  face  or  extremity, 
later  on  this  area  becomes  numb  and  covered  with  fine 
scale  on  a  shiny,  slightly  raised  surface.  This  area  may 
appear  anywhere,  but  we  have  seen  them  appear  most 
often  on  the  ear,  nose,  forehead,  eyebrows,  chin,  or  in 
other  words  on  the  face.  Though  at  first  painful,  later  on 
they  show  loss  of  pain,  sense  of  heat  or  cold,  absence  of 
sense  of  touch.  These  areas  do  not  perspire  and  are  dry 
or  somewhat  shiny  even  when  the  rest  of  the  body,  not 
affected,  may  perspire.  After  some  time  these  spots  are 
apt  to  become  nodular  and  feel  elastic  to  the  touch.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  patient  complains  of  fever 
and  may  be  said  to  feel  somewhat  sick,  although  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  call  on  a  physician  unless  the  patient  himself 
recognizes  the  disease,  which  is  not  rare  in  leper  coun¬ 
tries.  Usually  the  patient  does  not  come  to  the  physician 
until  the  disease  is  somewhat  advanced. 

In  the  more  advanced  cases  we  find  the  patient’s  symp¬ 
toms  roughly  divided  into  two  groups  all  depending 
whether  the  skin  is  primarily  infected  or  whether  the 
nerve  endings  be  attacked  by  the  lepra  bacillus.  For¬ 
merly  medical  writers  divided  leprosy  into  the  tubercular 
variety,  the  anesthetic  variety  and  the  mixed  variety. 
It  is  probably  more  correct  to  speak  of  skin  leprosy,  nerve 
leprosy  and  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

1  Leprosy,  Greek,  Xtwoal  Heb.,  saraath;  Chinese,  ta  ma  fong; 
Indian,  Kushta  in;  Arabic,  Juzam  Dolfil;  German,  Aussatz;  Dutch, 
Melaatsch. 
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The  advanced  case  of  skin  leprosy  shows  nodules  ap¬ 
pearing  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  giving  to  the  face 
oft  times  the  lion-like  face.  These  nodules  vary  in  size 
from  the  pea  to  a  pigeon’s  egg.  These  nodules  may  be 
soft  or  hard,  and  the  lepra  bacillus  can  be  found  in  the 
scrapings  of  such  nodules.  Ulceration  of  such  skin  is  not 
uncommon  and  large  or  small  dirty  leprous  sores  result. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  practically  always 
the  seat  of  ulceration  and  the  bacillus  is  almost  sure  to 
be  found  in  smears  taken  from  the  nose.  The  eyes  ap¬ 
pear  glassy  and  brown,  resembling  somewhat  the  eyes 
of  a  doll,  the  lobes  of  the  ear  are  frequently  enlarged.  In 
cases  in  which  nerve  symptoms  predominate  small  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  face  become  paralyzed  and  the  face  becomes 
more  or  less  static,  resulting  in  the  peculiar  expression 
of  a  leper’s  face.  The  eyelids  frequently  fail  to  close,  the 
mouth  dribbles  also  due  to  paralysis  of  the  face  muscles. 
Taste  and  smell  are  frequently  lost.  The  hair  on  the  face 
such  as  eyebrows  and  eye  lashes  drop  out.  At  times 
the  hair  on  the  scalp  also  falls  out.  The  eye  is  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  ills,  owing  to  paralysis  of  muscles  and  con¬ 
sequent  drying  of  the  cornea. 

The  arms  and  legs,  especially  hands  and  feet,  fingers 
and  toes,  undergo  great  changes.  Leprous  ulcers  develop 
readily  by  cold,  by  scratches,  by  any  external  infiuence 
and  heal  very  slowly.  Fingers  and  toes  often  seem  to 
shrink  up  and  seem  to  waste  away,  so  as  to  appear  to 
have  dropped  off,  where  really  this  phenomenon  is  due  to 
absorption.  Owing  to  anesthesia,  patients  are  constantly 
and  unconsciously  injuring  their  feet,  and  ulcers  readily 
develop. 

The  trunk  may  also  have  leprous  sores  developed  almost 
at  any  place  and  at  any  time,  and  are  often  caused  by 
slight  exposure.  Leprous  patient’s  skin  is  very  poorly 
nourished,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  bacillus,  and  owing 
to  injury  by  the  bacillus  to  the  nerve  endings. 

If  one  remembers  that  leprosy  is  primarily  a  skin  dis¬ 
ease,  that  progresses  slowly  but  surely  for  many  years,- 
one  need  not  worry  that  death  will  follow  soon  after  the 
first  symptoms  of  leprosy  appear.  The  leper’s  dread  is 
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not  death,  but  the  disease.  Some  become  so  terribly  muti¬ 
lated,  become  such  horrible  sights,  that  they  prefer  death 
to  such  a  life.  However,  occasionally  the  disease  attacks 
the  internal  organs,  hastening  death.  The  lungs  may 
become  involved,  causing  a  kind  of  tuberculosis.  The 
testicles  are  commonly  diseased  and  less  common  the  ova¬ 
ries,  hence  lepers  are  apt  to  become  sterile.  Other  internal 
organs  may  become  affected  and  the  lymph  glands  fre¬ 
quently  enlarge. 

Mentally  the  patient  sooner  or  later  becomes  affected 
with  melancholia  and  despair,  and  since  this  has  an  effect 
upon  the  patient’s  general  condition,  from  the  earliest 
days  even  to  the  modem  times,  making  the  patient  feel 
cheerful  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
treatment. 

Prognosis 

Like  in  many  diseases,  the  prognosis  depends  largely 
upon  circumstances.  In  the  early  stages  the  prognosis  is 
good.  Bodily  resistance  has  to  be  considered,  other  accom¬ 
panying  diseases,  climate  and  home-life,  age  of  persons 
and  several  other  things  come  in  to  modify  the  prognosis. 
Leprosy  is  a  chronic  disease  lasting  for  many  years.  In 
many  cases  the  disease  dies  out,  although  the  patient 
wears  the  marks  and  scars  all  over  his  body.  In  this 
way  he  resembles  the  smallpox  case,  well  cured,  but  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  pock-marked  skin.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  patients  do  not  die  of  leprosy,  that  the  disease  tends 
to  pass  through  all  stages  and,  finally,  heal  itself,  leaving 
the  patient,  however,  terribly  marked  for  life,  so  much  so 
that  he  is  considered  a  leper  and  considered  dangerous 
by  society  even  though  for  years  he  may  not  have  any 
lepra  bacillus.  Patients  may,  however,  seem  apparently 
cured,  when  unexpectedly  another  acute  attack  sets  in. 
If  leprosy  attacks  the  internal  organs  death  follows  within 
a  comparatively  short  time. 

Distribution 

Leprosy  is  found  in  the  tropical  countries  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  temperate,  and  is  rare  in  the  frigid 
climates.  The  prevalence  of  leprosy  seems  to  have  much 
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to  do  with  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  occurring  rarely  in 
dry  countries.  Where  rainfall  is  heavy  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries  leprosy  is  especially  found.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  lepra  infected  countries  there  are  areas  where 
leprosy  seems  indigenous,  called  leper  areas,  while  large 
areas  round  about  these  areas  the  disease  is  unknown 
except  for  a  stray  patient  travelling  through.  In  China, 
for  instance,  are  distinct  areas  hundreds  of  miles  apart 
where  the  lepers  are  found.  They  were  bom  and  brought 
up  in  these  areas  and  the  disease  is  well  known  among 
them.  After  one  gets  out  of  these  areas  lepers  are  not 
found.  Apart  from  a  small  section  of  South  America 
and  parts  of  Africa,  China  has  more  lepers  than  any 
country  in  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  four  areas:  the  first 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  second  along  the  Pacific 
coast  and  practically  only  among  the  Chinese,  the  third  in 
Minnesota  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  fourth  a  few 
scattered  cases  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  first  area 
may  probably  be  due  to  its  proximity  to  South  America, 
the  second  to  immigration  from  China  and  the  East,  the 
third  can  definitely  be  traced  to  the  immigration  of  Nor¬ 
wegians,  and  the  fourth  due  to  shipping  centres.  Hence 
North  America  is  not  known  to  have  lepers  due  to  its 
own  climate  nor  is  it  known  among  the  aborigines  in 
North  America. 

Prevention  in  the  Spread  of  Leprosy 

Although  it  is  not  known  how  the  lepra  bacillus  enters 
the  body  certain  factors  have  been  observed  which  help  us 
to  determine  what  may  prevent  the  spread  of  this  dreaded 
disease. 

First,  filth  helps  spread  the  disease.  About  95  per  cent, 
of  our  leper  cases  originate  from  life  in  grass  or  mud 
houses  with  mud  floors.  The  Chinese  spit  on  the  floor 
and  are  very  careless  about  the  secretion  from  the  nose, 
which  secretion  is  supposed  to  be  very  contagious.  Many 
of  the  lepers  in  China  belong  to  the  farmer  class  and 
walk  barefooted  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  All  ob- 
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servers  state  that  a  most  important  factor  in  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  leprosy  is  cleanliness. 

Secondly,  overcrowding,  often  accompanied  by  dirt  and 
squallor,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Patients  sleep  with  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
well,  under  the  same  quilt.  Lack  of  sufficient  nourishment 
should  also  be  mentioned. 

Thirdly,  we  may  speak  of  habits  of  people,  such  as 
smoking  the  same  pipe,  using  the  same  tow'el,  chopsticks, 
the  absence  of  fear  of  lepers  in  many  countries.  In  our 
clinic  the  lepers  are  not  feared  and  sit  side  by  side  in 
the  clinic  waiting  for  their  turn  to  see  the  doctor. 

Cause  of  the  Disease 

Until  very  recently  the  cause  of  leprosy  was  unknown. 
In  Scripture  the  disease  is  looked  upon  as  a  special  pun¬ 
ishment  of  God,  but  the  immediate  cause  is  not  mentioned. 
We  doubt  not  but  what  leprosy,  though  now  known  to  be 
due  to  the  lepra  bacillus,  was  used  of  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  his  people  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between 
what  is  clean  and  what  is  unclean.  We  already  mentioned 
this  in  another  article. 

From  the  earliest  date,  leprosy  was  looked  upon  as 
highly  contagious,  and  hence  in  many  lands  the  leper 
was  outlawed.  Even  though  we  now  know  that  leprosy 
does  not  spread  in  temperate  climates  under  favorable 
hygienic  surroundings,  yet  the  terror  of  a  leper  frightens 
even  highly  cultured  people  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
leper  is  instantly  put  out  of  society.  A  leper  was  recently 
brought  into  a  court  room  in  the  United  States.  Upon 
entering,  everyone  in  the  courtroom  ran  out — leaving 
the  leper  alone!  Personally,  I  have  seen  a  cultured 
minister  of  the  gospel  horrified  at  the  presence  of 
a  leper,  well  on  the  way  to  recovery,  strolling  into  his 
chapel  service;  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  members  of  a 
certain  mission  throbbed  faster  because  a  leper  unexpect¬ 
edly  was  led  into  the  meeting. 

There  was  a  time  when  heredity  was  said  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  At  present 
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little  is  thought  of  hereditary  theory.  In  our  cases  hered¬ 
ity  seems  to  play  no  part.  All  cases  can  be  explained 
from  other  causes  and  a  very  small  per  cent  tell  us  they 
have  had  lepers  in  their  families. 

The  eating  of  partly  decomposed  fish  was  advocated  by 
Sir  Jonathan  Hutchinson  as  late  as  1909,  but  later  dis¬ 
proved  by  finding  leprosy  in  a  race  who  never  ate  fish. 
Usually  fish  is  plentiful  in  areas  where  leprosy  is  found, 
and  Hutchinson’s  theory  was  hard  to  disprove. 

Since  Hansen  in  1871  discovered  the  Bacillus  leprae, 
the  disease  has  now  definitely  been  attributed  to  it.  The 
bacillus  resembles  that  of  tuberculosis  so  much  so  that 
side  by  side  they  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  lepra 
bacilli  are,  however,  generally  found  in  large  bundles 
somewhat  uniformly  clumped  together,  while  the  tubercle 
bacillus  are  not.  This  bacillus  is  found  in  the  leprous  skin 
areas  and  may  be  distributed  to  other  parts  of  the  body 
through  the  lymph  stream  and  blood  stream,  but  probably 
more  often  by  direct  continuity  and  by  self  inocculation. 

As  far  as  is  known,  human  leprosy  is  not  transferable 
to  animals.  Rats  do  have  leprosy,  but  rat-leprosy  is  not 
transferable  directly  to  man,  as  far  as  is  known. 

L#arge  numbers  of  lepra  bacilli  may  be  discharged  by 
the  sputum,  by  the  secretion  from  the  nose  and  the  scales 
of  skin,  but  just  how  these  enter  another  human  body  is 
still  a  secret. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Scripture  speaks  of  “a  leprosy 
of  the  garment  and  of  the  house”  (Lev.  14:55),  there 
may  be  some  connection.  At  present  it  is  unknown  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  the  leper  and  an  intermediate  host 
carrying  the  bacillus  from  one  to  another.  This  phase 
has  not  been  looked  into  as  far  as  we  know.  Whether 
the  law  regarding  the  leprosy  of  houses  had  something 
to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  disease,  or  whether  it  had 
only  the  same  significance  of  “clean  and  unclean,”  as  we 
believe  was  the  case  with  human  leprosy  among  Israel,  is 
difficult  to  say.  Probably  house  leprosy  has  some  relation 
to  human  leprosy. 
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Treatment 

Speaking  of  the  modern  treatment  of  leprosy,  it  is  well 
to  divide  the  subject  into  prophylactic  or  preventive  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  actual  treatment  of  the  patient  to  establish 
a  cure. 

During  the  last  century  the  Christian  world  has  been 
stirred  by  the  call,  “Cleanse  the  leper,”  heal  the  sick. 
The  “Mission  to  the  Lepers,”  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  London,  are  proofs  of  what  can  be  done  when 
a  good  cause  is  brought  clearly  and  persuasively  before 
the  Christian  mind.  This  Mission  also  proves  what  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
leprosy.  Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  prominent 
clergyman,  who  said  he  saw  no  use  in  treating  lepers, 
as  they  could  be  of  no  strategic  importance  in  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  the  world.  This  preacher  never  saw  a  leper, — 
I  dare  say,  and  knows  little  of  the  successful  work  done 
among  them ;  nor  has  he  ever  carefully  read  the  encourag¬ 
ing  words  of  Jesus  to  lepers,  and  the  Lord’s  orders  to  his 
disciples  regarding  lepers.  The  subject  of  treatment  from 
a  Christian  viewpoint,  therefore,  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  Old  Testament  law  does  not  prescribe 
treatment,  but  it  does  lay  down  rules  whereby  the  leper, 
as  an  unclean  person,  is  banished  from  the  community; 
and,  after  his  disease  was  cured,  whereby  he  could  be 
cleansed  and  received  again  into  the  community  of  Israel. 
To  the  Israelite,  leprosy  was  curable.  Listen,  if  you  will, 
to  what  the  little  Israelitish  slave  girl  says  to  Naaman, 
the  Syrian  leprous  general. 

The  New  Testament  not  only  tells  of  Jesus  curing  lepers, 
touching  lepers,  and  eating  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  but  the  Lord  gives  commands  to  heal  lepers.  Lep¬ 
rosy  is  curable. 

History,  and  especially  medical  history  of  the  last 
decade  or  two,  confirms  ancient  belief  that,  although  the 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded,  it  is  curable.  Hence 
the  subject  of  treatment  is  extremely  important. 

Since  prevention  is  of  greater  importance  than  cure, 
we  would  briefly  speak  of  this  first.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  Old  Testament  laws  come  in  handy  here. 
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The  Old  Testament  priest  is,  in  the  present  day,  replaced 
by  the  health  officer.  In  leper  areas  all  cases  of  leprosy 
should  be  reported,  and  if  found  in  the  active  state,  they 
should  be  isolated  immediately.  The  question  as  to  where 
such  persons  should  be  cared  for  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
in  Christian  lands.  Leper  asylums,  where  lepers  are  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  and  where  they  receive  food,  clothing,  and 
a  suitable  employment,  are  all  requisites.  In  these  leper 
colonies  sexes  should  be  separated.  Children  of  lepers 
should  be  separated  from  their  parents  as  soon  as  possible 
after  birth,  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  children  from 
lepers  are  free  from  leprosy  at  birth. 

Turning  the  pages  of  history  we  find  that,  according 
to  Herodotus,  lepers  were  exiles.  According  to  Moses, 
lepers  had  to  live  outside  of  the  camp.  Chinese  in  the 
past  centuries  are  said  to  have  buried  lepers  alive.  It  is 
said  that  Fyi  Islanders  formerly  placed  the  patient  on  a 
pile  of  burning  leaves.  If  the  patient  survived  this  treat¬ 
ment,  after  his  skin  was  charred,  he  might  recover.  This 
burning  or  charring  was  only  done  on  part  of  the  skin 
at  a  time.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  leper  was  compelled 
to  ring  a  bell  in  order  that  others  might  get  out  of  his 
way,  lepers  were  forbidden  to  speak  to  children,  or  eat 
with  others  but  lepers. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  lepers  themselves,  it  may  be 
said  that  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  specific  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  disease.  As  Christians,  we  believe  in  the 
power  of  God  in  healing  disease,  even  leprosy,  just  as  did 
the  Old  Testament  Israelites.  We  believe  God  can  do  this 
without  any  immediate  means.  Yet  man  throughout  his¬ 
tory  has  sought  means,  has  sought  remedies.  Now  it 
strikes  the  student  of  leprosy  that  oil  has  been  used,  and 
is  used  today  with  greater  benefit  than  any  other  means. 
Oil  was  used  both  internally  and  externally.  Moses  speaks 
of  using  oil  in  the  cleansing  of  leprosy.  Many  oils  have 
been  used.  The  one  now  most  commonly  used  is  Chaul- 
moogra  oil.  This  has  been  taken  internally,  through  the 
mouth.  Recently,  and  far  more  effectively,  it  has  been 
injected  under  the  skin.  Equal  parts  of  camphorated 
oil  and  chaulmoogra  oil  are  also  used  with  excellent  re- 
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suits.  In  recent  years  many  modifications  of  the  above 
oil  forms  what  is  generally  called  the  “new  treatment” 
for  lepers.  These  injections  are  now  given  under  the 
skin  by  a  syringe  and  hollow  needle,  and  is  spread  as  far 
and  wide  as  possible  into  the  leprous  areas  especially. 
Just  how  the  oil  acts  on  the  disease  is  not  clear.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  reaction  caused  by  the  injection  helps  the  skin 
to  combat  the  disease,  but  it  sems  also  clear  that  the  oil 
acts  directly  upon  the  bacillus.  Other  drugs  have  also 
been  used.  Recently  gold  has  been  advocated.  Liquor 
arsenicalis  is  used  with  good  results. 

Beside  this  medical  treatment,  the  diet  needs  special 
attention.  As  early  as  1871  Anderson  said,  “The  diet  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.”  Probably,  underfeeding  is 
one  of  the  attributing  causes  of  making  the  person  more 
liable  to  leprous  infection.  Among  our  patients  are  some 
who  receive  excellent  food,  but  the  majority  eat  the  coarse 
food.  Good  food  is  a  remarkable  help  to  medication. 
With  a  good  diet  should  come  exercise.  Hence  leper  colo¬ 
nies  should  have  sufficient  land  for  the  lepers  to  till,  or 
other  business  in  which  they  can  be  engaged.  In  this  way, 
some  leper  hospitals  or  colonies  can  almost  become  self- 
supporting.  Laziness  and  lack  of  exercise  retard  the 
skin’s  physiological  activities,  enabling  the  bacillus  to 
enter  more  readily. 

The  patient  should  be  made  to  feel  as  happy  as  possible. 
The  hope  of  being  cured  is  the  greatest  stimulus  to  well¬ 
being.  The  fact  that  he  is  receiving  attention  and  care 
and  is  not  exiled  is  a  great  boon  to  the  leper.  In  this 
way,  he  begins  to  mentally  co-operate  with  the  physician. 
Working  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  plus  three  good  meals 
a  day,  is  a  wonderful  help  in  keeping  the  patients  cheer¬ 
ful.  Cheerfulness  is  a  very  important  ingredient  in  the 
prescription  for  leprosy. 

Cleanliness  and  special  care  of  the  skin  is  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy.  Leprosy  is  a  disease 
of  the  skin.  The  skin  should  be  kept  active.  Sweat 
glands,  working  well,  help  to  carry  off  the  waste  material 
of  the  body. 
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Finally,  the  leper  needs  surgical  treatment.  Sometimes 
large  tubercles  can  be  cut  off,  initial  lesions  are  some¬ 
times  cut  off.  Ulcers  need  attention,  amputation  of  toes 
or  fingers  may  be  necessary.  Major  operations  can  be 
performed  on  lepers.  These  operations  heal  up  readily, 
probably  because  of  increase  of  fibrin. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked,  How  long  must  such 
treatment  last  before  a  patient  can  be  discharged  as  cured? 
The  answer  varies.  If  a  patient  comes  early,  he  may  find 
that  two  or  three  years  will  bring  about  sufficient  change 
in  his  condition  to  make  all  search  for  the  bacillus  nega¬ 
tive.  In  advanced  cases,  ravages  of  the  disease  may  be 
so  marked  that,  even  if  he  had  no  leprous  bacillus  left  in 
his  body,  the  general  public  would  still  look  upon  him 
as  a  leper  and  would  want  to  segregate  him.  In  such 
cases,  cured  as  he  may  be  of  the  disease,  he  might  have 
to  be  segregated  because  of  the  marks  left  by  the  disease. 

As  to  the  percentage  of  cases  cured,  different  reports 
give  different  figures.  Conservatively  put,  it  may  be  said 
that  over  50  per  cent,  are  either  cured  or  show  improve¬ 
ment. 

In  conclusion  just  a  word  as  to  treating  lepers  from 
a  missionary  viewpoint.  That  Jesus  specially  smiled  upon 
lepers  and  caused  a  new  day  to  dawn  for  them  seems 
evident  to  the  careful  reader  of  the  Lord’s  miracles.  The 
old  law  of  “touch  not,”  “unclean,”  has  passed.  Christ 
touched  and  healed,  and  left  orders  for  his  disciples  to  do 
likewise.  Mission  work  among  the  lepers  has  been 
blessed.  The  number  of  converts  from  leper  patients 
are  many.  In  proportion  (if  cold  figures  could  speak), 
this  work  is  probably  more  productive  than  any  kind  of 
work.  Hence,  such  work  as  that  of  the  Mission  of  Lepers 
(156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York)  is,  as  we  see  it,  a  blessed 
work.  In  many  leper  areas  of  the  world  this  Mission 
provides  funds  to  provide  treatment  and  care  for  the 
millions  of  outcasts  suffering  from  leprosy,  the  type- 
disease  of  sin. 

Jukao,  Ku.,  China. 

November  1,  1925. 
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THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 
XI 

SMALL  MATTHAEAN  ADDITIONS  OR  MARKAN  OMISSIONS 
J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  broad  fact  that  Matthew  is  a  document  of  some 
18,000  words,  and  Mark  one  of  11,000  words  signifies, 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  dependent  First  Gospel,  that 
the  compiler  must  have  added  a  relatively  great  mass  of 
material  and,"  upon  the  assumption  of  a  dependent  Second 
Gospel,  that  the  secondary  writer  must  have  omitted  a 
similar  amount  of  matter.  Something  like  7,000  words 
were  added  by  the  Matthaean  writer  or  else  were  omitted 
by  the  Markan.  In  fact,  7,000  words  is  too  low  an  esti¬ 
mate.  Matthew  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  Markan 
material  by  some  3,500  words.  If  this  work  is  really 
a  compilation  based  on  Mark,  then  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  compiler  added  something  like  10,500  words  of  ma¬ 
terial.  And,  if  Mark  is  a  writing  secondary  to  Matthew, 
then  the  writer  omitted  something  like  10,500  words 
of  matter  found  in  his  exemplar. 

Viewed  in  a  large  way,  neither  this  great  addition  by 
a  Matthaean  compiler  nor  alternatively  this  great  omis¬ 
sion  by  a  Markan  secondary  writer  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  one  case  the  material 
added  admirably  supplements  the  matter  supplied  by  the 
exemplar,  rounding  out  a  complete  document  with  a  well 
defined  purpose,  and  that  in  the  other  case,  the  omissions 
consist  of  text  devoted  almost  entirely  to  matters  outside 
of  a  clear  purpose  discernible  in  the  document  as  it  stands. 
That  is  to  say,  the  presence  in  Matthew  of  such  non- 
Markan  material  as  the  Genealogy  and  the  Infancy,  Sec¬ 
tion,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  discourses  of  the 
eleventh  chapter,  some  eight  parables,^  and  other  didactic 
portions,^*  causes  no  difficulty.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 

iMt.  12:38-45;  13:24-30,  36-52;  20:1-16;  21:28-32;  22:1-14. 

2Mt.  10:24-11:1;  18:10-35;  23:8-39;  25:1-46. 
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does  the  absence  of  this  matter,  concerned  as  it  is  with 
a  narrative  preliminary  to  the  history  of  the  Ministry 
and  with  discourse  material,  constitute  any  substantial 
obstacle  to  the  view  that  in  Mark  we  have  a  compilation 
based  upon  Matthew.  The  purpose  of  the  Second  Gospel 
has  already  been  considered  in  much  detail.  See  Biblio¬ 
theca  jSacra,  The  Synoptic  Problem,  April,  1925,  pp. 
225-236  and  July,  1925,  pp.  328-329.  If  Mark  is,  indeed, 
a  document  derived  from  Matthew,  then  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  is  discernible  as  one  having  in  contemplation 
the  production  (1)  of  an  abridgment,  (2)  of  a  work  lim¬ 
ited  pretty  closely  to  an  account  of  the  miracles  and  of 
the  final  events  of  the  Savior’s  Ministry,  (3)  of  a  narra¬ 
tive  particularly  directed  to  the  requirements  of  Gentiles, 
and  finally  (4)  of  a  document  which  should  include  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  new  material. 

In  the  discussions  which  precede,  we  have  taken  note 
of  the  number  and  character  of  whole  incidents  that  are 
to  be  assumed  either  as  Matthaean  additions  or  Markan 
omissions.  We  have  now  to  consider  a  mass  of  details 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  fragments  added  by  a  com¬ 
piler  of  Matthew  or  else  omitted  by  a  compiler  of  Mark. 
As  in  preceding  inquiries,  we  shall  find  that  this  evidence 
yields  practically  nothing  of  value  for  the  determination 
of  the  question  whether  it  is  Matthew  that  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  from  Mark  or  whether  it  is  Mark  that  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  from  Matthew. 

The  textual  matter  consists  of  quite  a  mass  of  frag¬ 
ments  varying  in  size  from  a  mere  word  to  a  verse  or 
two.  It  is  possible  to  classify  these  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Naturally,  they  are  to  be  found  in  Matthew  and 
not  in  Mark.  I  proceed  to  enumerate  a  series  of  classes 
of  these  Matthaean  fragments. 

1.  Passages  w’hose  initial  portion  is  identical  with  the 
initial  portion  of  the  following  context,  or  whose  con¬ 
cluding  portion  is  identical  with  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  preceding  context.  These  pairs  of  terminal  identi¬ 
ties  are,  of  course,  instances  of  the  phenomenon  technically 
known  as  homoioteleuton.  When  Matthew  is  viewed  as 
the  derivative  writing,  their  presence  is  to  be  explained 
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as  due  to  accidental  coincidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Mark  is  assumed  as  the  secondary  document,  they 
serve  to  explain  the  omission  of  the  passages  by  the  com¬ 
piler. 

2.  Passages  concerned  with  Jewish  or  Hebrew  mat¬ 
ters. 

3.  Passages  in  which  Peter  is  favorably  featured. 

4.  Passages  more  or  less  necessary  to  a  sufficient 
presentation. 

5.  Passages  consisting  of  discourse. 

6.  Passages  of  a  compendious  character  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  miraculous  events. 

7.  Passages  concerned  with  the  chronological  or  cir¬ 
cumstantial  connection  between  incidents. 

8.  Passages  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

HOMOIOTELEUTON 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  homoioteleuton  in 
Matthew  that  are  so  situated  as  to  afford  an  excellent 
explaantion  for  the  omission  by  a  Markan  compiler  of 
the  corresponding  passages.  And  there  will  be  cases 
where  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
passage  originally  was  present  in  Mark,  homoioteleuton 
and  all,  and  that  it  has  disappeared  from  the  Markan 
text  through  the  inadvertence  of  a  copyist.  The  following 
will  serve  as  illustrations. 

Mt.  9:17.  WH  bracket  the  Greek  words  represented 
by  this  English  statement:  “but  they  put  new  wine  into 
fresh  wine-skins.”  If  the  bracketed  words  are  rejected, 
then  the  following  passage  in  Mt.  9:17  is  a  Matthaean 
addition  or  a  Markan  omission :  “but  they  put  new  wine 
into  fresh  wine-skins,  and  both  are  preserved.” 

In  the  Greek  text,  the  last  five  letters  of  the  final  word 
of  the  preceding  context  are  identical  with  the  last  five 
letters  of  the  final  word  of  the  passage  viewed  either  as 
an  addition  or  else  as  an  omission.  We  have,  then,  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Mark  compiled  from  Matthew,  a  very 
good  explanation  for  the  omission  by  the  Markan  com¬ 
piler. 
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Mt.  9:20.  In  Matthew,  we  have  “touched  the  border 
of  his  garment,”  while  in  Mark  (5 :27) ,  the  corresponding 
statement  is  “touched  his  garment.” 

In  the  Greek,  the  two  passages  are  identical  as  to  the 
words,  their  forms  and  their  order,  except  that  the  geni¬ 
tive  of  “the  border”  in  Matthew  is  absent  from  Mark.  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  explain  the  Markan  omission  of  the 
words,  even  though  we  assume  that  the  Second  Gospel 
was  written  by  a  compiler  who  had  the  First  Gospel 
before  him.  Next  before  and  next  after  the  Matthaean 
Greek  word  rendered  “border”  occurs  in  Matthew  the 
neuter  article  in  the  genitive.  The  two  articles  are  iden¬ 
tical,  and  this  instance  of  homoioteleuton  explains  the 
Markan  omission  of  “the  border.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  to  observe  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  words  were  omitted  by  the  compiler 
of  Mark.  They  may  have  been  included  by  him  and  have 
been  lost  subsequently  through  the  inadvertence  of  a 
copyist  because  of  the  homoioteleuton  in  the  Markan  text. 
We  should  then  have  an  explanation  of  their  presence  in 
Luke.  That  is  to  say,  the  Lukan  writer  obtained  them 
from  the  Second  Gospel,  the  loss  occurring  later  or  in  a 
different  line  of  descent.  We  thus  are  able  to  understand 
the  agreement,  in  respect  to  these  words,  between  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  and  against  Mark. 

Mt.  24:30.  The  entire  first  half  of  this  verse,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  words  at  the  beginning  and  the 
word  rendered  “they  shall  see,”  is  absent  from  Mark. 
I  give  the  two  passages,  in  English,  in  parallel  columns. 

Mt  24.30  Mk.  13:26 

and  then  shall  appear  and  then  shall  they 

the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  see 

in  heaven:  and  then  shall  all 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn, 
and  they  shall  see 

I  conceive,  under  the  assumption  that  Mark  was  com¬ 
piled  from  Matthew,  that  the  compiler  first  wrote  down 
the  Greek  words  rendered  “and  then” ;  that  next  he  turned 
back  to  Matthew  but  that  his  eye  found  the  second  “and 
then.”  We  thus  get  the  omission  of  a  large  part  of  the 
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passage  through  simple  homoioteleuton.  The  Greek  for 
“shall  mourn”  comes  next  after  this  second  “and  then.” 
This  is  a  single  word  and,  except  for  the  initial  letter, 
is  identical  with  the  Greek  word  rendered  “they  shall  see.” 
If  now  we  suppose  that  the  compiler  did  not  at  once  go 
on  with  the  writing  of  the  Greek  of  “shall  mourn,”  but 
faltered  for  a  moment  and  then  mistook  the  Greek  word 
for  “they  shall  see”  as  the  one  he  ought  to  write  down, 
we  shall  complete  the  explanation  for  the  omission  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Matthaean  passage  by  the  writer 
engaged  upon  the  Markan  compilation. 

If  we  prefer,  we  may  assume  that  the  compiler  made 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  textual  matter,  and  that  some  copyist 
producing  Mark  from  Mark  committed  the  oversights 
and  thus  became  responsible  for  the  omission. 

Mt  26:72.  The  Greek  word  translated  “with”  is  the 
same  as  the  first  Greek  word  of  verse  73,  translated 
“after.”  This  instance  of  Matthaean  homoioteleuton  ex¬ 
plains  the  Markan  omission  of  the  words  rendered  “with 
an  oath,  I  know  not  the  man.” 

Or,  the  compiler  may  have  kept  the  words  and  a  copyist 
of  Mark  may  have  omitted  them. 

In  Mt.  27:21-22  and  27:29  occur  other  examples  of 
homoioteleuton,  which  we  may  use  as  explanations  for 
the  omission  from  Mark  of  the  words  translated,  “Which 
of  the  two  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you?  And  they 
said,  Barabbas.  Pilate  saith  unto  them”  [note  being 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Markan  writer  had  already 
(Mk.  15:12)  written  the  governor’s  name]  and  also  of 
the  words  rendered  “and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand”  [see 
Mk.  15:17]. 

I  do  not  press  these  and  other  instances  as  an  argument 
for  the  dependence  of  Mark  upon  Matthew  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  (1)  I  a  1  not  now  engaged  in  proving  Markan 
dependence,  the  destruction  of  the  arguments  for  Mat¬ 
thaean  dependence  contenting  me  for  the  time  being;  and 
(2)  there  are  instances  of  homoioteleuton  in  Mark  which 
may  be  used  as  explanations  of  Matthaean  omissions 
when  we  assume  the  Second  Gospel  as  parent  of  the 
First. 
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In  fact,  the  argument  for  dependence  which  may  be 
based  upon  instances  of  homoioteleuton  is  quite  defective, 
whether  we  attempt  to  use  it  to  prove  Matthaean  or 
Markan  dependence,  because  in  either  case  instances  in 
fair  number  may  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  alternative 
hypothesis.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  argument 
has  no  scientific  value  of  a  compelling  character.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  something  to  be  said  in  support 
of  the  proposition  that  the  phenomenon  of  homoioteleuton 
has  permissive  value.  Thus,  we  may  regard  an  instance 
of  homoioteleuton  in  one  Gospel  as  explaining  the  absence 
of  the  passage  defined  by  it  from  another  Gospel  and  con¬ 
sequently  as  permitting  us,  if  other  reasons  are  sufficiently 
cogent,  to  regard  the  latter  document  as  a  derivative  of 
the  former. 

Jewish  and  Hebrew  Passages 

There  are  numerous  short  passages  found  in  Matthew 
but  not  in  Mark  which  are  characterized  by  their  refer¬ 
ences  to  Jewish  or  Hebrew  matters. 

Thus,  there  are  ten  formal  quotations,  made  as  by  the 
author,  which  repeat  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
These  are  found  at  the  following  points:  Mt.  1:22-23; 
2:15;  2:17-18;  2:23;  4:14-16;  8:17;  12:17-21;  13:55; 
21:4-5;  27:9-10.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  passage 
at  Mt.  3:3,  but  it  is  paralleled  in  Mark.  The  omission 
from  the  Markan  text  of  the  “ten”  may  readily  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  due  to  the  Hebraic  character  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  Of  course,  if  we  view  these  ten  passages  as  inter¬ 
polations  from  the  margin  and  as  no  part  of  the  genuine 
Greek  text,  then  we  need  not  assume  that  the  compiler 
of  Mark  ever  saw  them. 

Other  passages  which  are  to  be  regarded  either  as  Mat¬ 
thaean  additions  or  as  Markan  omissions  and  which  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  Hebraic  or  Jewish  things  are  given 
in  the  form  of  a  list.  This  list  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  complete. 

Mt.  3:11-12  and  in  fire;  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will 
thoroughly  cleanses  his  threshing-floor;  and  he 
will  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer,  but  the  chaff 
he  will  burn  up  with  unquenchable  fire. 
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3:14-15  But  he  [John]  would  have  hindered  him,  saying,  I 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou 
to  me?  But  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him.  Suffer 
it  now:  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness.  Then  he  suffereth  him. 

9:13  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  this  meaneth,  I  desire 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.  (Hos.  6:6). 

12:6-7  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  that  on  the  sabbath 
day  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath, 
and  are  guiltless?  .  .  .  one  greater  than  the  temple 
is  here.  But  if  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth, 
I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  (Hos.  6:6),  ye 
would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless.  ■ 

12:11-12  What  man  shall  there  be  of  you,  that  shall  have  one 
sheep,  and  if  this  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath 
day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  it  out? 
How  much  then  is  a  man  of  more  value  than  a 
sheep ! 

Mt.  13:13-17  Mk.  4:12 

because  seeing  they  see  not,  and  that  seeing  they  may  see,  and 
hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  nt  perceive;  and  hearing  they 
do  they  understand.  And  unto  p  y  hear,  and  not  understand; 
them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  lest  haply  they  should  turn 
Isaiah,  which  saith.  By  hearing  again,  and  it  should  be  forgiven 
ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  in  no  them 
wise  understand;  And  seeing  ye 
shall  see,  and  shall  in  no  wise 
perceive:  for  this  people’s  heart 
is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their 
eyes  they  have  closed;  lest  haply 
they  should  perceive  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their 
heart,  and  should  turn  again, 
and  I  should  heal  them.  But 
blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they 
see;  and  your  ears,  for  they 
hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  many  prophets  and  right¬ 
eous  men  desired  to  see  the 
things  which  ye  see,  and  saw 
them  not;  and  to  hear  the  things  j 
which  ye  hear,  and  heard  them 
not. 
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Mt.  15:12-14  Then  came  the  disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Know- 
est  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended,  when 
they  heard  this  saying?  But  he  answered  and 
said.  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father 
planted  not,  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let  them  alone: 
they  are  blind  guides.  And  if  the  blind  guide  the 
blind,  both  shall  fall  into  a  pit. 

16:22  cried,  sasdng,  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  son 
of  David 

16:23-24  But  he  answered  her  not  a  word.  And  his  disciples 
came  and  besought  him,  saying.  Send  her  away; 
for  she  crieth  after  us.  But  he  answered  and 
said,  I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel. 

16:4  but  the  sign  of  Jonah 

16:11-12  that  I  spake  not  to  you  concerning  bread?  But  be¬ 
ware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
Then  understood  they  that  he  bade  them  not  be¬ 
ware  of  the  leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

16:14  Jeremiah 

16:27  and  then  shall  he  render  unto  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds  (Ps.  62:12,  LXX  61:13;  Pr.  24:12). 

21:9  to  the  son  of  David 

2»1:23  of  the  people 

22:35  a  lawyer 

22:36  in  the  law 

22:40  On  these  two  commandments  the  whole  law  hangeth, 
and  the  prophets. 

24:16  which  was  spoken  of  through  Daniel  the  prophet 

24:20  neither  on  a  sabbath 

24:26-28  If  therefore  they  shall  say  unto  you.  Behold,  he  is  in 
the  wilderness;  go  not  forth:  Behold,  he  is  in  the 
inner  chambers;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  light¬ 
ning  cometh  forth  from  the  east,  and  is  seen  even 
unto  the  west;  so  shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man.  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together. 

with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet  (Is.  27:13) 
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24:37-41  And  as  were  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  be  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Son  of  man.  For  as  in  those  days  which 
were  before  the  flood  they  were  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the 
day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  they  knew 
not  until  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away; 
so  shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  Then 
shall  two  men  be  in  the  field;  one  is  taken,  and 
one  is  left:  two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the 
mill;  one  is  taken,  and  one  is  left. 

24:43-51  [Probably  Jewish.  Note  that  it  is  the  Son  of  man 
who  comes,  verse  44;  and  that  condemnatory  judg¬ 
ment  is  rendered,  verse  51.] 

But  know  this,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house  had 
known  in  what  watch  the  thief  was  coming,  he 
would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered 
his  house  to  be  broken  through. 

Therefore  be  ye  also  ready;  for  in  an  hour  that  ye 
ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.  Who  then 
is  the  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  lord 
hath  set  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their 
food  in  due  season?  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom 
his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing.  Ver¬ 
ily  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  will  set  him  over  all 
that  he  hath.  But  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say 
in  his  heart,  my  lord  tarrieth;  and  shall  begin 
to  beat  his  fellow-servants,  and  shall  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken;  the  lord  of  that  servant 
shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  expecteth  not,  and 
in  an  hour  when  he  knoweth  not,  and  shall  cut 
him  asunder,  and  appoint  his  portion  with  the 
hypocrites:  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

26:47  of  the  people 

26:63  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us 
whether 

27:1  of  the  people 

27:24-25  So  when  Pilate  saw  that  he  prevailed  nothing,  but 
rather  that  a  tumult  was  arising,  he  took  water, 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  say¬ 
ing,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  righteous 
man;  see  ye  to  it.  And  all  the  people  answered 
and  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children. 

He  trusteth  on  God;  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he 
desireth  him:  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God. 
(Ps.  22:8,  LXX  21:9). 
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While  there  are,  perhaps,  a  very  few  passages  of  a  Hebraic  or 
Jewish  character  which  are  to  be  regarded  either  as  Matthaean 
omissions  or  Markan  additions  (Mk.  11:10,  for  example);  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  is  considerable,  as  our  list  attests,  which 
are  to  be  viewed  from  the  exactly  opposite  point  of  view.  Possibly, 
they  may  be  explained  as  additions  made  by  a  compiler  of  Matthew, 
Certainly,  they  are  to  be  described  as  just  such  omissions  as  a 
compiler  of  Mark  would  be  likely  to  make. 

Peter  Favorably  Featured 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
might,  in  consequence  of  Peter’s  wishes,  omit  passages 
where  he  is  brought  favorably  into  prominence.  Perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  might  add  such  accounts.  The  follow¬ 
ing  short  list  enumerates  the  fragmentary  portions  of 
text  of  the  kind  described  that  may  be  viewed  as  Mat¬ 
thaean  additions  or  as  Markan  omissions. 

Mt.  14:28-31  Peter’s  walking  on  the  sea 
16:17-19  Peter  blessed 
17:24-27  The  fish  and  the  stater. 

Details  Necessary  to  the  History 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Second  Gospel  where  the  text  does  not  seem  to  present 
all  the  details  necessary  to  a  rounded  out  account.  The 
First  Gospel,  however,  in  some  or  all  cases,  has  comple¬ 
mentary  matter  sufficient  to  make  the  history  intelligible. 
We  thus  get  a  series  of  fragmentary  passages  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  Matthaean  additions  or  Markan  omis¬ 
sions. 

If  they  stood  alone,  we  might  perhaps  think  of  these 
passages  in  Matthew  as  evidence  that  this  document  is  a 
derivative  of  Mark.  That  is  to  say,  we  might  argue  that 
it  is  easier  to  view  them  as  additions  made  by  a  Matthaean 
compiler  than  as  omissions  of  a  Markan  secondary  writer. 

However,  they  do  not  stand  alone.  There  are  similar 
gaps  in  the  narrative  of  Matthew  that  may  be  filled  by 
material  found  in  Mark. 

Some  other  explanation  is  to  be  sought,  as  least  for  one 
of  the  two  Gospels.  We  must  conclude  that  this  line  of 
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evidence  is  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  criterion  determina¬ 
tive  of  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  Gospel  narra¬ 
tives  is  the  derivative. 

Matthaean  Fillings  of  Markan  Gaps 

When  Mt.  4:18  and  Mk.  1:16  are  closely  compared,  it 
is  found  that  the  text  of  the  Second  Gospel  reveals  a 
word  for  “casting”  but  none  for  “a  net,”  and  that  the 
text  of  the  First  Gospel  has  a  suitable  word  for  both. 
Perhaps  it  was  possible,  in  the  first  Christian  century, 
to  use  the  Markan  word  for  “cast”  intransitively  and  to 
understand  it  to  include  such  an  object  as  “net”  within 
itself.  If  we  take  this  view,  there  is  nothing  for  which 
to  account.  But,  if  we  assume  that  the  Markan  text, 
as  it  stands,  exhibits  an  improper  or  defective  use  of  the 
verb,  then  there  is  something  to  explain.  Sir  J.  C.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Horae  Synopticae,  2d  ed.  (1909),  p.  131,  lists  the 
Markan  construction,  in  which  an  accusative  is  wanting, 
amongst  “Various  unusual  words  and  constructions,”  and 
cites  Hab.  1:17  (LXX)  as  exhibiting  the  word  used  with 
an  accusative.  An  argument  that  may,  conceivably,  be 
derived  from  the  regular  Greek  of  Matthew  and  the 
parallel  but  irregular  Greek  in  Mark  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Matthaean  construction  is  reasonably  understandable 
when  used  by  a  compiler  working  with  Mark  before  him, 
but  that  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  Markan  defective 
construction  is  conceived  as  having  been  employed  by  a 
secondary  writer  who  had  the  correct  Greek  of  Matthew 
before  him.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  an  argument  favor¬ 
ing  the  dependence  of  Matthew. 

The  absence  in  Mark  of  a  word  for  “net”  may  readily 
be  explained,  however,  as  something  which  came  about 
through  the  scribal  error  known  as  haplography.  This 
class  of  mistake  relates  primarily  to  the  writing  of  a  word 
or  phrase  once  which  should  be  written  twice.  Thus,  in 
the  ninth  century  uncial  K,  we  have  in  Mt.  8 :31  a  single 
letter  instead  of  a  double  one  in  the  Greek  word  rendered 
“thou  cast  out.”  In  the  same  MS.,  in  Mk.  5:13,  the  at¬ 
tributive  adjective  rendered  “unclean,”  and  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  written  next  after  “spirits,”  should  be  preceded 
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by  the  definite  article.  However,  the  last  two  letters  of 
“spirits”  are  indistinguishable  from  this  article.  The 
scribe  wrote  the  letters  but  once  instead  of  twice,  and 
so  committed  the  error  of  haplography.  Two  Greek 
uncials  and  a  number  of  ancient  versions  have  in  Lk.  8 :24 
the  word  for  “master”  written  a  single  time,  whereas  it 
should  have  been  written  twice.  In  John,  it  is  universally 
the  case  that  we  have  a  doubling  of  the  Greek  word 
rendered  “verily”;  but  two  Greek  uncials  (C  A)  have 
the  word  but  once  in  Jn.  6 :53,  and  two  other  Greek  uncials 
(FH)  similarly  disclose  it  used  singly  in  Jn.  13:20.  As 
a  final  example  may  be  cited  the  single  occurrence  in  the 
uncial  U  of  the  Greek  word  in  Lk.  23:21  rendered  “cru¬ 
cify”  and  of  equivalent  words  in  the  Old  Latin  and  other 
early  versions,  instead  of  the  doubled  word  testified  to 
by  the  most  of  the  important  documentary  witnesses. 

We  may,  if  we  like,  invoke  haplography  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  omission  in  Mk.  1:16  of  the  same  word  for 
“net”  as  that  employed  in  the  parallel  Matthaean  text. 
That  is  to  say,  we  may,  not  improbably,  conceive  the  orig¬ 
inal  Markan  text  to  have  read  afufu^dWovras  d/Lu^i/SA^arpov, 
and  the  present  text,  containing  only  the  first  of  these 
words,  to  be  the  result  of  an  error  similar  to  simple 
haplography.  The  scribe  wrote  the  former  word  and 
then  omitted  the  second,  thinking  he  had  already  copied  it. 
The  similarity  of  the  two  words  would  explain  his  mis¬ 
take. 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  explain  the  Markan  text  as  an  improper  use  of  the  verb 
and  consequently — if  we  accept  a  line  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  some — as  an  unlikely  substitute  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Matthew.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Greek  text  of  Mark  originally  contained 
also  the  object  of  the  verbal  activity,  but  that  this  object 
was  lost  by  a  kind  of  haplography. 

Mt.  12:1  and  Mk.  2:23  disclose,  upon  comparison,  that 
gaps  in  the  Markan  account  are  filled  in  in  the  Mat¬ 
thaean.  In  Matthew,  we  have  “were  hungry”  and  also 
“and  to  eat.”  Did  the  Matthaean  writer  add,  or  did 
the  Markan  omit?  If  we  take  the  view  that  the  former 
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is  much  more  probable,  then  we  have  an  argument  for  the 
dependence  of  Matthew  upon  Mark. 

Again,  Mk.  9 :33-30  sets  forth  the  question  of  who  was 
the  greatest  and  introduces  the  Savior’s  treatment  of  the 
matter.  The  little  child  is  set  in  the  midst  and  taken  up 
into  His  arms,  but  the  teaching  which  follows  in  verse  37 
has  little  or  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 
At  the  corresponding  place  in  Matthew,  we  do  have  teach¬ 
ing  that  is  strictly  relevant — ^particularly,  the  discourse 
contained  in  Mt.  18:4.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  Markan 
text. 

In  the  Markan  account  of  the  occurrences  in  Geth- 
semane,  the  Savior  is  described  as  having  returned  from 
prayer  the  third  time,  but  not  as  having  gone  away,  for 
the  purpose  of  praying,  subsequently  to  His  second  return. 
This  gap  does  not  occur  in  Matthew.  That  is  to  say, 
Mt.  26:44  may  be  regarded  as  an  addition  made  by  a 
Matthaean  compiler  or  as  an  omission  due  to  a  Markan 
secondary  writer. 

One  more  illustration  may  be  cited.  In  Mt.  26:67-68 
and  Mk.  14:65,  we  have  parallel  accounts  of  the  mockery 
of  the  Savior  during  the  night  preceding  the  crucifixion. 
The  Markan  narrative  seems  defective,  because  of  the 
omission  of  the  Matthaean  words  “who  is  he  that  struck 
thee?” 

Some  of  the  preceding  instances  may  be  explained 
otherwise  than  by  making  Matthew  dependent  upon  Mark. 
That  no  explanations  are  known  for  others  is  more  or 
less  probable.  Must  we  conclude,  then,  that  these  cases 
are  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Matthew  was  compiled 
from  Mark,  at  which  time  the  compiler  rectified  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  record  before  him? 

We  are  not  entitled  to  take  this  view,  because  Matthew 
in  turn  is  known  to  present  gaps  which  may  be  filled 
by  material  to  be  found  in  Mark. 

Markan  Fillings  of  Matthaean  Gaps 

If  we  compare  Mk.  1:30  and  Mt.  8:14,  we  shall  find 
that,  while  the  Matthaean  text  seems  defective,  as  it 
stands,  because  of  the  occurrence,  without  a  prepositional 
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phrase,  of  the  participle  which  may  be  rendered  “cast,” 
the  construction  thus  being  out  of  harmony  with  what 
is  to  be  read  in  Mt.  9:2,  the  Markan  language  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  complete.  Peter’s  mother-in-law,  in  Matthew,  is 
“cast,”  but  cast  upon  what? 

We  are  told,  both  in  Mt.  9 :2  and  in  Mk.  2 :5,  that  “Jesus 
seeing  their  faith”  remitted  the  paralytic’s  sins.  In  Mark, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  showing  the  faith  of  those  who 
carried  the  sick  man;  but,  in  Matthew,  this  is  not  at  all 
clear,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  what  the 
Markan  writer  says  in  2:4. 

Accordingly,  we  seem  to  have  a  defective  account  in 
Matthew,  and  are  entitled  to  raise  the  question  as  to  why, 
if  the  Matthaean  compiler  and  the  text  of  Mark  before 
him,  he  omitted  such  material,  material  necessary,  it 
would  seem,  to  give  a  full  explanation  for  the  faith  which 
he  himself  goes  on  to  mention.  And  this  is  a  case  that 
can  not  very  well  be  explained,  or  so  it  would  appear, 
by  homoioteleuton. 

Again,  consider  that  Mk.  10:2  says  “for  a  man”  but 
that  Mt  19:3  has  nothing  of  the  kind  and  in  fact  puts 
a  defective  question,  “Is  it  lawful  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  every  cause?”  The  pronoun  “his”  occurs,  but  there 
is  no  antecedent. 

Once  again,  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  the  mockery, 
to  which  attention  has  already  been  directed,  we  have  in 
Matthew  what  appears  to  be  a  very  defective  narrative, 
because  no  basis  is  laid  in  26 :67  for  the  question  of  26 :68. 
In  Mk.  14:65,  we  have  a  very  adequate  basis  in  the 
statement,  “some  began  to  cover  his  face.” 

In  view  of  what  has  been  set  forth  on  both  sides,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  precarious  argument  to  infer 
that  the  occurrences  of  historical  discontinuities  in  one 
Gospel  and  the  presence  of  complementary  information  in 
the  other  constitute  evidence  of  any  substantial  strength 
for  the  dependence  of  the  document  supplying  continuous 
history.  The  argument  may  be  pressed  for  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  Mark  as  well  as  for  that  of  Matthew. 
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Discourse 

That  a  Matthaean  secondary  writer  should  add  dis¬ 
course  or  that  a  Markan  compiler  should  omit  such  mar 
terial  is  nothing  at  which  to  be  surprised  as  long  as  we 
look  at  things  broadly.  However,  when  the  First  Gospel 
is  made  a  derivative  document  and  when  in  consequence 
it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  an  apostolic  author 
back  of  it,  we  may  find  ourselves  at  some  loss  to  account 
for  a  fund  of  information  as  extensive  as  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  it  to  be.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Second 
Gospel  is  viewed  as  a  compilation,  we  are  under  little 
or  no  embarrassment  in  understanding  that  the  compiler 
made  many  large  and  small  omissions.  Such  omissions 
are  consonant  with  an  intelligent  purpose.  The  works  of 
the  Savior  constitute  the  history  upon  which  the  Second 
Gospel  is  intent.  The  discourse  is  a  quite  subordinate 
matter.  Whether  we  view  this  situation' as  one  to  which 
the  writer  was  subject,  because  of  a  lack  of  information, 
or  as  one  consequent  upon  his  choice,  it  harmonizes  with 
a  suitable  purpose  on  his  part.  Generally  then,  the  dis¬ 
course  passages,  which  must  be  assumed  as  omissions 
once  we  make  Mark  the  derivative  document,  constitute 
no  difficulty. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  amongst  the  Markan 
omissions  are  some,  especially  fragmentary  ones,  which 
are  not  particularly  easy  to  explain.  Thus,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  why  a  Markan  compiler  would  elect  to  omit 
the  word  represented  in  English  by  “be  of  good  cheer,” 
which  is  to  be  found  at  two  points  in  the  First  Gospel 
and  which  is  to  be  noted  as  absent  from  the  corresponding 
positions  in  the  Second  Gospel.  See  Mt.  9:2=Mk.  2:5; 
Mt.  9:22=Mk.  5:34. 

The  fact  that,  when  Mark  is  made  dependent,  there  are 
omissions  to  assume  that  seem  more  or  less  inexplicable 
is  offset  by  the  circumstance  that,  when  Matthew  is  given 
the  secondary  place,  there  are  also  didactic  omissions 
hard  to  justify.  In  the  ninth  installment  of  this  investi¬ 
gation,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1925,  p.  351,  is  to  be 
found  a  table  of  references  to  words  of  the  Savior  which 
are  present  in  the  Second  Gospel  but  are  absent  from 
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the  First.  These  passages  are,  for  the  most  part,  small 
and  many  are  very  fragmentary.  Yet  they  total  some 
876  words.  It  may  well  be  asked.  Why  did  the  Matthaean 
compiler  omit  so  much  of  the  Savior’s  discourse? 

Compendious  References  to  Miracles 
There  are  in  Matthew  a  half  dozen  passages  in  which 
works  of  the  Savior  are  referred  to  but  not  described 
in  detail.  These  compendious  references  are  either  un¬ 
paralleled  in  Mark  or  else,  in  one  case,  very  incompletely 
paralleled.  They  have  been  given,  in  extenso,  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  installment  of  The  Synoptic  Problem,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1925,  pp.  214-217.  These  passages  are  to 
be  found  at  the  following  places:  Mt.  4:23-24  (cf.  Mk. 
1:39);  9:35  (cf.  Mk.  6:6);  14:14;  15:30-31;  19:2  (cf. 
Mk.  10:1) ;  21:14.  The  general  absence  of  Markan  par¬ 
allelism  may  be  explained,  when  Mark  is  made  secondary, 
as  due  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  to 
do  other  than  supply  detailed  accounts.  There  are,  in 
Mark,  several  instances  of  compendious  reference.  How¬ 
ever,  these  are  parallels  of  similar  cases  in  Matthew. 
See  Mk.  l:34=Mt.  8:10;  Mk.  l:39=Mt.  4:23-24;  Mk. 
3:10-12=Mt.  12:15-16;  Mk.  6:5=Mt.  13:58;  Mk.  6:55-56 
=Mt.  14 :35-36.  We  have,  apparently,  but  one  case  where 
the  Markan  compiler  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  com¬ 
pendious  reference  to  miracles  upon  his  own  initiative; 
and  in  this  case  (Mk.  6:13),  the  reference  is  not  to 
miracles  worked  by  the  Savior.  We  are  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  in  view  of  these  facts,  if  a  Markan  compiler 
omitted  a  number  of  compendious  references  found  by 
him  in  his  exemplar. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
A  New  Translation 

BY 

James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  Litt.,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

BY  PARKE  P.  FLOURNOY, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  “new,”  and 
remarkable  also,  in  many  respects.  It  is  a  work  display¬ 
ing  the  marvellous  energy,  ingenuity,  and  learning  of  the 
translator. 

Dr.  Moffatt  was  the  Jowett  Lecturer,  London,  1907, 
Yates  Professor  of  Greek  and  New  Testament  Exegesis, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  1911-15,  and  has  been  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  U.  F.  College,  Glasgow,  since 
1915,  and  Editor  of  The  Expositor  since  the  death  of  its 
renowned  founder  W.  R.  Nicoll. 

No  one  is  likely  to  read  this  version  without  interest, 
and  a  desire  to  see  what  will  come  next,  for  it  has  remark¬ 
able  peculiarities.  With  some  of  these,  the  public  has 
already  been  made  familiar,  seeing  Jehovah  named  The 
Eternal,  Noah’s  Ark,  a  “barge,”  covenant,  a  “compact,” 
etc.,  etc. 

With  these,  and  other  features  of  the  work,  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal,  but  wish  to  draw  attention  to  Dr.  Mof- 
fatt’s  treatment  of  one  passage,  which  has  been,  for  ages 
past,  considered  of  great  importance,  and  is  of  unspeak¬ 
able  comfort  to  millions.  This  passage  is  Isaiah  52 : 13-53 : 
all  generally  spoken  of  as  “the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah.” 

The  peculiarity  here  is  the  insertion  of  “Israel”  after 
the  word  “servant”  in  verse  13  of  the  52nd  chapter,  and 
the  2nd  verse  of  the  53rd,  making  the  former  to  read: 
“Behold  my  Servant  Israel  yet  shall  rise,  he  shall  be 
raised  on  high” ;  and  the  latter,  “Why,  Israel  of  old  grew 
like  a  sapling,  etc.”  Dr.  Moffatt  goes  through  the  53rd 
chapter,  taking  the  liberty  of  transposing  verses,  as  well 
as  translating  them. 

The  effect  of  the  insertion  of  the  word  “Israel”  in  these 
two  verses  just  named,  is  to  make  the  whole  passage 
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(which  has  been  precious  to  Christians  of  all  times  and 
countries ;  and  has  given  Isaiah  the  appellation  “the  evan¬ 
gelical  prophet”  of  the  Old  Testament),  a  prophecy,  not 
of  Christ,  but  of  Israel,  as  the  Saviour,  promised  in  God’s 
word,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi.  The  redemptive  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  our  Lord  are  the  foundation  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope  of  salvation  from  sin  and  ruin.  “Of  which 
salvation  the  prophets  have  enquired  and  searched  dili¬ 
gently  .  .  .  searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory 
which  should  follow  .  .  .  which  things  the  angels  desire 
to  look  into.” 

There  is  absolutely  no  textual  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  the  word  “Israel”  in  verse  13  of  Isaiah  52nd  chapter, 
or  verse  2  of  the  53rd  chapter.  Having  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Septuagint — a  translation  of 
a  Hebrew  text,  ages  older  than  any  other  now  known; 
Jerome’s  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  used  by  the 
Roman  Church  since  the  4th  century,  and  the  Douay  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  same,  I  find  no  trace  of  the  word  “Israel”  in 
these  two  verses.  Yet  Dr.  Moffatt  puts  it  into  both. 

When  we  turn  to  his  reverent  and  grateful  dedication 
of  this  work ;  at  these  two  insertions  of  the  word  “Israel” ; 
our  surprise  is  great. 

This  dedication  reads: 


“To 

The  Very  Rev. 

Sir  George  Adam  Smith 
From  whom  I  learned  Hebrew 
And  more  than  Hebrew” 

When  we  come  to  see  what  George  Adam  Smith,  him¬ 
self,  says,  our  surprise  is  greater  still.  In  his  “The  Book 
of  Isaiah,  Vol.  II,  pp.  262-267,  we  see  that  he  has  been 
discussing  the  use  of  this  name,  “The  Servant  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,”  used  in  previous  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  finds  it 
to  be  a  “personification”  first  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  then 
of  the  faithful  in  Israel,  then  of  a  prophet,  then,  of  **that 
Prophet**  promised  through  Moses  (Deut.  18:15,  and 
Acts  3:22). 
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He  concludes  the  discussion  thus: 

(Ibid.,  p.  267) : 

“In  Ch.  50,  the  Servant  is  no  longer  called  Israel,  and 
is  represented,  not  as  one  part  of  the  nation  over  against 
the  mass  of  it,  as  if  he  were  one  individual  over  against 
other  individuals;  that,  in  fine,  the  Personification  of 
Ch.  49  has  become  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
an  actual  Person.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say: 

“This  brings  us  to  the  culminating  passage  Ch.  LII-LIII. 
Is  the  Servant  still  a  personification,  or  at  last  a  Person?” 

“It  may  relieve  the  air  of  that  electricity  which  is  apt 
to  charge  it  at  the  discussion  of  so  classic  a  passage  as 
this,  and  secure  us  calm  weather  in  which  to  examine 
exegetical  details,  if  we  at  once  assert,  what  none  but 
prejudiced  Jews  have  ever  denied,  that  this  great  proph¬ 
ecy,  known  as  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  was  ful¬ 
filled  in  One  Person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  achieved  in 
all  its  details  by  Him  alone.  .  .  .  We  are  by  no  means 
compelled  to  adopt  the  impersonal  view  of  Ch.  LIII.” 
This  he  emphasizes  on  page  269. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Acts  there  is  an  interesting 
narrative  bearing  upon  this  question.  Philip,  the  deacon, 
had  been  led  to  cease  “serving  tables,”  and  called  of  God 
to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  After  his  work  in 
Samaria,  he  was  directed  to  “go  toward  the  south,  unto 
the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.”  There 
he  finds  an  eminent  man,  the  treasurer  of  queen  Candace, 
the  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  gone  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  worship,  and  was  going  back  to  Africa.  He, 
sitting  in  his  chariot,  reading  this  very  passage  in  Isaiah, 
was  puzzled :  and  asked  Philip  to  take  a  seat  by  him  and 
explain  it  to  him.  He  could  not  determine  who  this 
person  was,  whose  great  sufferings  were  so  graphically 
depicted,  with  the  glory  that  should  follow.  He  was 
answered : 

Philip  “preached  unto  him  Jesus** 

Suppose  Philip  had  told  him  that  this  suffering  Servant 
of  Jehovah  was  Israel,  as  Dr.  Moffatt  tells  us.  Would 
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the  reader  of  this  passage  in  Isaiah  have  gone  on  his  way 
rejoicing?  As  Plato  said  long  ago — Uo\vfia6ia  ov  8iSaa#cei 
(much  learning  does  not  teach). 

Every  thoughtful  reader  will  see  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  curiosity,  or  of  merely  academic  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death — eternal 
life  and  death. 

The  question  for  each  one  of  us  is,  “Shall  I  accept  with 
all  my  heart,  the  Redeemer  here  presented  by  Isaiah,  who 
brings  to  us  God’s  message  of  good  tidings,  or  follow  this 
translator,  who  follows  Ewald,  Wellhausen  and  others 
who,  whether  they  intend  it  or  not,  put  poison  into  the 
life-giving  stream  at  its  source?” 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth.  By  Joseph  Klausner,  Ph.D.,  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Pp.  434. 

1925.  $4.50. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Jew  to  write  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
in  a  scholarly  way  and  without  prejudice;  it  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  for  a  Christian  to  review  such  a  book  without 
subjectivism  obtruding  itself  offensively.  Dr.  Klausner 
declares  at  the  outset  his  determination  to  treat  his  sub¬ 
ject  objectively  and  believes  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
out  any  subjective  attitude  or  disposition.  His  trans¬ 
lator,  Dr.  Danby  of  Saint  Georges,  Jerusalem,  well  says 
that  Christian  readers  will  dissent  from  the  author’s 
belief  in  the  author’s  impartiality.  He  does  indeed  start 
out  bravely  with  many  evidences  of  an  impartial  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  surrounding  influences  brought  to  bear  on 
the  life  and  times  of  the  Christ,  but  when  he  comes  to  an 
estimate  of  the  work  and  the  teaching  and  the  character 
of  our  Lord,  the  Jew  within  him  breaks  through  all 
bounds  and  stands  out  in  his  age  long  bitterness  and  con¬ 
tempt  toward  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Any  attempt  to  review  the  book  in  detail  would  tempt 
a  Christian  so  severely  to  respond  in  the  corresponding 
bitter  antagonism,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  subject 
myself  to  such  influences.  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation.” 
The  Gospel  is  furthered,  not  by  such  antagonisms,  but 
by  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  grace  of  God  constructively. 

I  will  speak  rather  of  the  useful  elements  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  treasury  of  bibliography  on  the  subject,  especially 
it  is  a  guide  to  Jewish  literature  in  this  field.  This  needs 
to  be  modified  only  by  the  fact  that  his  knowledge  of 
literature  is  almost  wholly  on  continental  Europe.  He 
makes  but  little  mention  of  British  authors  and  seems 
scarcely  to  know  that  America  is  on  the  map  at  all.  For 
all  who  wish  to  know  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  rab- 
binism  of  the  time  of  Jesus,  Klausner  is  most  helpful. 
What  he  says  should  be  read  with  the  writings  of  such 
a  scholar  as  Edersheim. 
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One  curious  and  very  significant  fact  is  that  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  infiuence  of  the  times  upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
of  the  faultiness  of  his  teaching,  of  his  self-deception 
of  the  pretense  in  the  miraculous  power  claimed  for  him, 
this  Jew  is  in  very  exact  accord  with  the  Modernists 
among  Christian  writers  of  today.  They  are  welcome 
to  this  addition  to  their  ranks. 

Everyone  who  would  know  the  present-day  attitude  of 
orthodox  Judaism  toward  the  Christ,  and  who  would 
know  also  the  trend  of  extreme  Modernism  should  not 
fail  to  read  this  book. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Modern  Religious  Verse  and  Prose.  By  Fred  Meori- 
field.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1925.  Pp. 
XIII  and  471.  $3.50. 

This  anthology  is  a  most  useful  book  of  quotations  with 
the  great  advantage  that  the  quotations  are  of  whole 
things,  not  fragments  taken  out  of  their  connection.  For 
both  private  reading  and  public  use  it  will  prove  most 
helpful. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Character  and  Happiness.  By  Alvin  E.  Magary. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  VIII 
and  214.  $1.50. 

“These  chapters  have  been  drawn  from  the  daily  labor 
of  a  preacher  in  a  down-town  church.  They  present  no 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  social  order,  no  criticism 
of  international  politics,  nor  any  theological  innovation 
whereby  the  world  may  be  quickly  saved.”  How  delight¬ 
ful  these  words  from  the  Preface  of  this  little  book. 
They  remind  me  of  the  shrewd  remark  of  an  educated 
Syrian  in  Palestine  three  years  ago.  He  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  glad  that  America  had  kept  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  When  asked  the  reason  for  his  joy,  he  replied 
that  it  was  so  gratifying  to  find  one  great  nation  that  did 
not  wish  to  attend  to  other  people’s  business! 

The  titles  of  chapters  in  this  book  are  of  themes  chal¬ 
lenging  and  alluring:  “A  bit  of  wholesome  egoism,” 
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“A  look  in  the  mirror,”  “A  defense  of  disorder,”  “Octo¬ 
genarian  enterprise”  and  many  such. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  anything  so  sane  and  wholesome 
and  refreshing  in  the  ethics  and  aesthetics  of  life  has 
come  to  us.  It  presages  the  better  times  coming  when 
the  sociological  insanity  of  this  age  of  crazy  morals  has 
subsided.  It  is  also  a  most  quotable  book;  there  is  hardly 
a  page  that  does  not  present  some  delightful  aphorism. 
Read  this  book,  gentle  reader,  and  thank  me  for  this 
advice.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  By  Douglas 

Clyde  Macintosh,  Dwight  Professor  of  Theology  in 

Yale  University.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York. 

1925.  Pp.  XVI  and  293.  $1.50. 

The  proposition  discussed  in  this  book  is  clearly  stated 
as  follows  (p.  16) : 

“Thus  it  would  appear  that,  broadly  speaking,  Ritsch- 
lianism  is  right  in  saying,  “The  essence  of  Christianity 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  spiritually  valuable  content  of 
historical  Christianity,”  while  Hegelianism  is  right  in 
principle  when  it  says,  “The  reasonable  is  presumably 
true.”  But  from  these  two  premises  we  can  draw  no 
conclusion.  Before  we  can  have  a  complete  apologetic 
argument  we  must  supply  the  missing  link  between  these 
two  propositions.  That  missing  link  is  the  proposition: 
The  spiritually  valuable  content  of  Christianity  is  reason¬ 
able.  This  means,  then,  that  the  main  question  before 
the  Christian  apologist  today  is  whether  the  spiritually 
valuable  content  of  Christianity  is  reasonable.  Will  it 
stand  the  test  of  rational  reflection  in  the  light  of  ex¬ 
perience? 

Thus  is  proposed  a  serious  question  which  ought  to 
bring  forth  a  most  helpful  discussion.  The  author  labors 
to  be  exceedingly  logical,  and  in  his  method  is  so.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  formal  fallacy  in  his  book. 
I  wish  as  much  could  be  said  of  his  presuppositions  and 
of  the  practical  helpfulness  of  this  book. 

A  satisfactory  apologetic  is  necessary  to  every  Christian 
believer,  an  apologetic  satisfactory  to  himself.  No  one 
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believes  anything  until  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
him.  The  impression  made  by  this  book,  it  seems  to  me 
the  inevitable  impression,  is  that  if  this  is  the  true  apolo¬ 
getic  for  Christian  belief,  then  the  salvation  of  the  race 
of  men  is  hopeless  by  means  of  the  Gospel.  Not  one  in 
a  thousand  human  beings  could  ever  digest  this  argument 
and  reach  a  reasonable  belief!  If  Christianity  has  no 
simpler  appeal  to  faith  than  is  here  presented,  certainly 
few  can  ever  believe.  If  it  be  said  this  is  the  apologetic 
for  those  who  require  most  in  order  to  believe,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  faith  that  saves  is  a  faith  that 
touches  the  heart ;  no  one  is  saved  by  a  syllogism. 

I  have  spoken,  however,  of  the  presuppositions  and 
assumptions.  The  fundamental  error  of  this  book  is  the 
effort  to  get  rid  of  authority,  and  yet  retain  moral  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  supposes  a  superior  to  whom  one  is  brought  into 
subjection,  and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  authority.  The 
author  rejects  the  Catholic  seat  of  authority  in  the  Church 
and  the  Protestant  seat  of  authority  in  the  Book,  and 
then  seems  to  think  that  when  he  has  made  experience 
monitor  of  life  and  morals,  he  has  gotten  rid  of  authority. 
As  between  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Book,  and  the  authority  of  myself,  there  is  nothing 
to  choose  concerning  the  fact  of  authority,  though  very 
much  concerning  the  source !  If  it  be  said  that  experience 
gets  its  authority  directly  from  God,  so  has  it  been  claimed 
for  the  authority  of  the  Book  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  So  making  experience  the  monitor  does  not  get 
rid  of  authority,  it  only  changes  allegiance.  It  sets  up 
an  Emersonian  God  of  Ego.  Is  it  not  rather  that  authority 
is  of  God,  revealed  in  his  Word,  committed  for  adminis¬ 
tration  to  his  Church  and  realized  in  the  experience  of 
the  individual  guided  by  the  Word,  and  delimited  in  action 
by  the  counsel  of  the  Church? 

His  definition  of  revelation  and  supematuralism  is  a 
curiosity  (pp.  125-26).  But  the  special  revelation  of 
God  in  religious  experience,  to  which  we  have  been  refer¬ 
ring,  has  nothing  necessarily  esoteric  about  it.  It  is  not 
primarily  an  emotional  experience,  but  an  experience  in 
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the  realm  of  the  will.  It  is  simply  the  difference  which 
persistence  in  a  certain  practical  religious  attitude,  which 
we  may  call  the  right  religious  adjustment,  makes  in  the 
spiritual  and  particularly  in  the  moral  achievement  of 
normal  human  beings. 

In  this  idea  of  special  divine  revelation  in  special  relig¬ 
ious  experience,  we  have  the  vital  essence  of  the  old 
miracle  faith.  It  is  what  we  may  call  the  new  Christian 
supematuralism.  (Italics  the  author’s.)  The  revelation 
is  found  in  the  dependable  response  of  Reality  to  man’s 
right  religious  adjustment.  But  there  is  room,  also,  for 
recognition  for  the  divine  initiative  in  leading  man  into 
the  right  adjustment.  This  divine  initiative  may  be  partly 
a  matter  of  what  we  have  called  general  providence  and 
general  revelation,  and  partly  a  matter  of  what  we  have 
called  special  providence  and  special  revelation.  These 
are  events  within  the  field  of  human  experience,  in  the 
present  as  well  as  in  the  past,  which  have  special  signifi¬ 
cance,  objectively  as  well  as  subjectively,  as  furnishing 
evidence  of  the  reality,  presence,  and  activity  of  God  as 
a  living,  responding  Factor  in  the  lives  of  human  beings. 
This  is  all  that  is  essential  in  supernaturalism.” 

The  author  denies  special  revelation  to  “holy  men  of 
old”  any  more  than  to  holy  men  of  today,  and  allows  not 
much  to  either.  He  rejects,  almost  in  toto,  any  sort  of 
miracle  to  ancient  saints,  but  allows  them  to  saints 
of  today.  Well,  we  are  with  him,  not  only  for  saints  of 
today,  but  also  for  saints  in  all  ages. 

The  definition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  equally  vague  and 
uncertain  (p.  27).  “And  whatever  else  that  responding 
Reality  may  be  it  is  at  once  an  existent  Factor,  and  the 
God  of  experimental  religion.  It  seems  to  be  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  meant,  essentially,  by  the  “Holy  Spirit”!  I 
suppose  we  are  to  be  thankful  that  we  are  still  allowed 
to  think  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Factor  with  a  big  F,  and 
that  this  Factor  is  a  Reality  with  a  big  R. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Science  as  Revelation.  By  John  M.  Watson..  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  297.  $2.25. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  the  review  of  the  sciences 
within  these  pages  is  remarkable.  The  amazement  is  that 
one  who  knows  so  much  of  the  universe  does  not  make 
a  better  use  of  his  knowledge.  He  still  claims  to  believe 
in  God  even  as  Creator,  but  he  has  put  him  so  far  away 
and  become  such  a  worshiper  of  Law,  with  a  capital  L, 
and  man  stands  out  the  prominent  and  dominant  figure 
in  the  universe.  How  striking  the  contrast  with  the 
Psalmist  who  wrote,  “When  I  consider  thy  heaven,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?”  One  is  not 
surprised,  however,  at  this  attitude  of  this  author  when 
he  has  read  this  curious  definition  of  religion.”  True 
religion  is  a  properly  respectful  and  appreciative  attitude 
toward  the  One,  Great,  Original  Cause,  the  Creator  of 
All  Things ;  and  toward  the  laws  which  indicate  the  man¬ 
ner  by  which  the  works  of  creation  are  accomplished. 
(Capitals  by  the  author.) 

For  people  who  worship  law  rather  than  the  Law-giver 
this  will  be  a  very  satisfying  book.  To  those  who  lift 
up  their  hearts  to  the  Law-giver  it  will  be  aggravating. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Reality  in  Worship.  By  Willard  L.  Sperry.  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  346.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  suggestive  discussion  of  wor¬ 
ship,  its  nature,  its  helpfulness,  and  its  right  enjoyment. 
I  set  out  to  review  it  by  snatching  out  its  heart  and  exam¬ 
ining  that,  but  its  heart  took  hold  of  me  to  read  it  all. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  true  worship  as  seen 
by  the  author  are  set  forth  in  these  sentences:  In  the 
main  the  Protestantism  of  the  last  hundred  years  has  been 
predominantly  subjective  in  its  interest  and  method,  rela¬ 
tively  indifferent  to  the  religious  implications  of  the  outer 
world.  This  subjectivity  we  may  credit  to  man’s  present 
inability  to  encompass,  and  to  interpret  the  external  order 
by  religious  dogmas.  He  has  made  of  spiritual  self-con- 
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sciousness  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  from  which,  he  views, 
with  calm  indifference,  the  procession  of  worlds  and  aeons. 
Our  present  preoccupation  with  religious  psychology  of 
religion  will  carry  us  still  further  in  this  direction. 

“If  religion  seeks  and  finds  God  in  the  outer  world, 
worship  will  be  an  act  objectively  conceived.  If  religion 
proposes  self-consciousness  as  the  way  to  God,  worship 
will  be  subjectively  conceived.  Since  both  t5T)es  of  Reli¬ 
gion  are  found  in  history,  both  types  of  worship  appear. 
As  for  Christianity,  it  may  be  said,  with  general  fidelity 
to  the  facts,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conceives 
of  worship  as  an  objective  act  and  conducts  its  worship 
objectively,  while  Protestantism  at  present  conceives  and 
conducts  its  worship  as  a  subjective  transaction.”  This 
evaluation  is  too  near  the  truth  to  be  altogether  comfort¬ 
able  for  anybody ;  manifestly  it  is  man  in  this  world  with 
whose  worship  we  are  concerned,  and  so  worship  should 
be  both  objective  and  subjective. 

It  is  delightful  and  refreshing  to  read  his  “perverse 
preference”  for  the  King  James  version  of  Scripture 
rather  than  the  foreign  idioms  of  too  severely  “exact” 
a  translation  as  the  Revision  or  the  crudities  of  those  who 
try  to  render  Holy  Writ  into  the  “language  of  the  street.” 

If  one  may  venture  to  offer  even  a  mild  criticism  of  any¬ 
thing  in  this  excellent  book,  it  would  be  that  the  essential 
character  of  worship  as  holy  love-making;  he  does  not 
seem  to  envision  very  clearly,  though  it  is  the  fullness  of 
both  the  objective  and  subjective  elements  of  worship 
which  he  so  clearly  points  out. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Growth  and  Contents  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  Published  by 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  City,  1925.  Pp.  294. 

Price,  $2.75. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  the  introduction  data  from 
the  published  volumes  of  “THE  STUDENT’S  OLD 
TESTAMENT”  series,  to  which  has  been  added  the  intro¬ 
ductory  material  to  the  unpublished  volume  “Proverbs 
and  Didactic  Poems.”  Thus  one  can  now  find  in  a  single 
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volume  the  late  Dr.  Kent’s  contribution  to  the  “introduc¬ 
tory  problem”  of  the  Old  Testament.  j.  l.  Kelso. 

Handbuch  zur  bibl.  Geschichte.  Schuster,  Dr.  Ignaz 
and  Holzammer,  Dr.  J.  B.  Eighth  ed.  revised  by  Drs. 
Selbst  and  Kalt,  vol.  I,  Das  alte  Testament.  Large  8vo. 
856  pp.  80  illus.,  9  plates,  3  maps  (one  of  Palestine 
colored).  Herder,  Freiburg,  Germany.  $7.00. 

This  is  a  work  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The 
seventh  edition  appeared  before  the  war,  and  it  was 
sold  out  some  years  ago.  It  now  contains  a  precious  store 
of  biblical  lore  that  had  gradually  accumulated  since  Dr. 
Schuster  brought  out  the  first  edition  in  1861.  The  book 
is  a  pleasure  to  handle,  the  text  being  divided  into  clearly 
numbered  sections  (800)  and  two  sizes  of  type  being  used. 
Cross  references  are  also  numerous. 

The  sixty  pages  of  introduction  treat  of  the  origin  of 
the  Bible,  and  its  true  inspiration  as  to  matter.  As  for 
the  form,  language,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  summary  of 
modern  oriental  research  in  languages,  together  with  fac¬ 
similes  of  a  cuneiform  tablet  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
and  hieratic  writings;  nor  are  samples  of  old  Hebrew 
writing, — even  of  aramaic  Elephantine  papyri, — omitted. 
We  also  welcome  a  letter  of  Abdihepa  of  Jerusalem  among 
the  plates.  There  is  also  a  reproduction  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  in  the  Nash  Papyri.  The  text  of  the  book 
has  been  worked  up  on  similarly  scientific  lines.  This 
then  is  Bible  history  up  to  date.  Each  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  analyzed,  and  the  chief  passages  quoted  and 
the  main  personages  discussed.  Relation  with  New  Testa¬ 
ment  passages  are  indicated  in  a  way  which  the  lecturer 
on  Christian  origins  will  find  suggestive.  For  working 
out  papers  or  essays,  the  church  student  (and  any  who 
value  the  sacred  past)  will  find  much  stimulating  material 
in  the  notes.  These  are  based  on  many  of  the  soundest 
recent  books  and  periodical  literature.  Classical  and 
other  old  sources  are  also  adduced  to  illustrate  manners 
of  the  past. 

There  is  little  negative  criticism  to  do.  The  cross  refer¬ 
ences  are  not  in  every  instance  quite  correct;  thus  on 
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p.  79,  last  line.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  date  of  Nineveh’s 
fall  is  emphatically  stated  (on  p.  655)  to  be  606  B.  C.; 
till  recently  all  one  could  do  was  to  give  the  date  as  606/5 ; 
but  now  we  know  from  Mr.  Gadd’s  discovery  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  that  Nineveh  was  stormed  and  destroyed 
as  early  as  August,  612  B.  C.  We  could  hardly  expect 
Dr.  Kalt  (who  s^^t  the  finishing  hand  to  this  edition  of 
this  “Handbuch”),  to  have  gotten  the  English  book  with 
the  full  text  of  the  tablet ;  but  detailed  reports  of  the  con¬ 
tents  were  given  in  1924  in  both  the  ‘‘Orientalische  Litera- 
turzeitung**  (col.  653  and  fol.)  and  the  *‘Revue  Biblique*’ 
(pp.  218-234) .  There  is  something  of  a  slip  in  the  chron¬ 
ological  tables  on  p.  599.  The  year  928  is  given  for  the 
date  of  the  temple-plundering  by  Sheshank  of  Egypt. 
Now  this  will  hardly  do  as  the  author  lists  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  alongside  according  to  Father  Kugler’s 
new  chronology  (in  **Von  Moses  bis  Paulus/*  1922, 
Aschendorff  Munster).  The  accession  of  Rehoboam  (and 
division  of  Judea  and  Israel)  is  given  as  929  B.  C.;  so 
on  this  showing,  Sheshank  came  in  the  second  year  of 
Rehoboam,  while  Scripture  tells  us  plainly  (twice)  that 
it  was  in  the  fifth  year.  Father  Kugler  himself  gives 
the  year  925/4  for  Sheshank  (page  170) ,  which  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  matter 
of  biblical  synchronisms. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Weingarten  Abbey,  Wuerttemberg,  Germany. 

The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  By  George  L.  Robinson, 

Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 

1926.  Pp.  203.  $2.00. 

Here  is  an  ideal  book  with  which  to  introduce  students 
to  the  Minor  Prophets.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style 
which  the  novice  can  easily  follow,  and  yet  a  seminary 
professor  can  quickly  see  the  vast  source  of  reference 
works  which  the  author  has  consulted  and  built  up  into 
this  study.  There  is  real  scholarship  here,  but  it  is  in 
common  English  and  most  interestingly  handled! 

The  historic  settings  of  the  books  are  treated  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  scientific  manner,  and  are  made  to  contribute  their 
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quota  to  the  interpretation  of  the  books.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Messianic  element  in  the  books  is  also  properly 
stressed.  Excellent  bibliographies  follow  each  prophet, 
and  a  good  sized  appendix  deals  with  the  more  technical 
details  of  introductory  problems. 

In  handling  twelve  Bible  books,  in  so  short  a  compass, 
it  is  impossible  to  ask  the  reader  to  agree  with  every 
item  of  the  book ;  but  the  reviewer  is  frank  in  saying  that 
he  finds  this  the  best  short  treatment  on  the  Minor  Proph¬ 
ets  he  has  seen.  He  has  already  recommended  it  to  his 
friends. 

James  L.  Kelso. 

The  Logic  of  Evolution.  By  Charles  B.  McMullen, 

Ph.D.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pp.  191.  1925.  $2.50. 

Dr.  McMullen  exposes  in  a  very  clear  and  judicious 
way  the  fallacies  of  the  evolutionary  theory.  The  author 
is  a  keen  thinker  and  reasoner  and  has  written  a  book 
that  ought  to  appeal  to  the  reading  public.  He  traces  the 
theory  to  its  true  home,  among  the  Greeks,  deals  with 
the  various  arguments  appealed  to  by  evolutionists,  the 
question  of  origins,  man,  the  missing  links,  the  age  of 
man,  proofs  from  geology  and  embryology,  the  different 
theories  of  evolution,  Darwinism,  the  mutation  theory, 
and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  evolution  and  Christianity. 

The  closing  chapter.  Evolution  and  Christianity,  is  espe¬ 
cially  good,  and  shows  clearly  that  there  is  and  can  he, 
no  concord  between  the  naturalistic  theory  of  evolution 
and  Christianity. 

As  long  as  evolution  was  taught  and  held  as  a  mere 
theory,  it  did  not  arouse  so  much  interest  as  it  has  done 
since  it  has  become  a  philosophy  of  life.  People  have  be¬ 
come  more  insistent  in  demanding  proof,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  while  evolutionists  are  long  on  speculation, 
they  are  so  far  short  on  proof  for  the  truth  of  their  theory. 
Dr.  McMullen  points  out  their  paucity  of  proof  in  a  very 
convincing  way.  The  book  ought  to  have  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion. 


J.  H.  Webster. 
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The  Local  Colour  of  the  Bible.  By  Charles  W.  Budden, 
M.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Hastings,  M.  A.  Volume 
III.  Matthew-Revelation.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  1925.  Pp.  XII,  365. 
Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  T.  &  T.  Clark  publications  and  is  the 
last  of  the  series  of  volumes  dealing  “with  the  background 
to  the  Biblical  narrative.”  It  is  not  written  from  a  con¬ 
servative  viewpoint,  but  students  of  all  schools  may  read 
it  with  profit.  It  does  just  what  it  professes  to  do;  it 
gives  us  the  local  coloring  that  so  much  enhances  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  which  is  so  often  necessary 
to  a  correct  interpretation  of  it  The  book  is  admirably 
planned  and  indexed.  J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Mother  of  Jesus:  Her  Problems  and  Her  Glory. 
By  A.  T.  Robertson,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D.  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  Published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1925.  Pp.  71. 
Price,  $1.00. 

An  admirable  little  book  about  the  world’s  foremost 
woman.  The  Mother  of  our  Lord.  Romanists  have  made 
too  much  of  Mary,  Protestants  too  little.  Dr.  Robertson 
was  prompted  to  write  this  book  because  he  felt  that  she 
“has  not  had  fair  treatment  from  either  Protestants  or 
Catholics.”  This  book  certainly  accords  her  such  treat¬ 
ment  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  It  is  a 
timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  her  whom  Gabriel  hailed  as  “blessed  thou  among 
women.”  J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Herbert 
R.  Purinton,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Reli¬ 
gion  in  Bates  College  and  Carl  Everett  Purintan,  Fellow 
of  the  National  Council  on  Religion  in  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1925.  Pp. 
FI,  186.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  brief,  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament. 
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The  chapters  are  arransred  under  five  heads :  the  Oral 
Period,  the  Period  of  Paul,  the  Period  of  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Period  of  the  Persecutions,  and  the  Period 
of  the  Beginnings  of  Heresy. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  liberal  viewpoint  and 
gives  in  clear  and  concise  language  the  opinions  of  the 
authors  about  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  detailed  criticism  is  impossible,  but  in  many  of  the 
positions  taken,  e.  p.,  that  Peter  did  not  speak  Greek; 
that  James  was  not  written  until  100  A.  D. ;  that  Matthew 
and  Luke  were  not  written  until  after  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  there  is  certainly  room  for  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion.  The  authors  too  often  state  mere  opinions 
as  facts.  J.  H.  Webster. 

Providing  Funds  for  Church  Buildings  and  Debts. 
By  George  R.  Brauer,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  Fund,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  Director 
of  Mortgages  and  Property,  Board  of  National  Missions. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Revised  Edition.  1925.  $0.30  net.  Pp.  45. 
This  little  pamphlet  is  written  by  an  expert,  and  is 
packed  full  of  practical  information  that  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable  to  any  congregation  about  to  build  a  church,  or 
one  seeking  to  secure  money  to  pay  its  debts. 

J.  H.  Webster. 
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EDITORIAL 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  materialist  attributes 
thoughtfulness,  and  purposefulness  to  the  jelly-fish  and 
the  sensitive  plant  which  he  denies  to  the  whole  universe ! 
It  would  indeed  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  tragic,  to 
note  how  naively  he  prattles  about  intent  and  sensation 
and  design  in  the  individual  plant  and  animal  in  the 
process  of  evolution  and  yet  shrinks  in  horror  from  the 
idea  of  a  designer.  Design  he  must  locate  somewhere, 
so  he  places  it  in  the  sweet  Briar  and  the  Mollusk ! 

Some  people  are  so  anxious  to  be  scientific  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  facts  that  they  forget  that  science  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  determine  the  facts.  To  stop  at  that  point  is  to 
have  no  philosophy  of  life,  no  policy  of  conduct,  no  moral 
determination  of  any  question.  To  advocate  anything 
seems  to  such  people  to  be  unscientific,  “taking  sides,” 
abandoning  neutrality,  necessarily  making  one  to  be  preju¬ 
diced  and  incapacitated  for  research.  To  all  such,  creeds 
are  abhorrent,  to  believe  anything  is  to  be  unfitted  for 
finding  out  things.  These  are  drifters ;  to  be  anchored  to 
anything  is  to  them  the  end  of  usefulness.  They  would 
rather  drift  than  be  anchored  to  a  continent. 

The  really  important  thing  in  life  is,  having  gotten 
the  facts,  to  make  them  serve;  not  simply  to  know  things, 
but  to  have  a  moral  purpose.  Knowledge  of  facts  alone 
does  nothing;  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  order  in  the 
universe  gives  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  order 
nor  of  the  universe.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  scien¬ 
tist,  “It  bears  marks  of  being  well  thought  out!”  It  is 
“thinking  things  out,”  moral  purpose,  that  really  counts. 
Mere  announcement  of  facts  may  be  disastrous.  The 
Research  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
discovered  facts  concerning  enforcement  of  prohibition, 
but  instead  of  using  them  for  a  great  constructive  pur¬ 
pose,  they  gave  them  to  the  enemy  for  destructive  uses. 
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Blubbering  over  criminals  does  not  deter  crime.  Milk¬ 
sop  pacifism  quells  no  riots.  Even  place  for  tolerance, 
sacred  duty  as  it  sometimes  is,  may  easily  degenerate  into 
mere  moral  flabbiness.  Though  the  morally  upright  may 
have  much  compassion  for  the  morally  delinquent,  yet 
truth  can  have  no  tolerance  for  error  any  more  than  light 
for  darkness. 

To  READ  the  columns,  or  even  the  headlines,  of  the  daily 
newspapers  gives  one  a  fit  of  utter  pessimism  concerning 
marriage  and  the  home.  Is  it  that  marriage  is  less  a 
success  than  formerly  or  is  it  rather  that  the  growing 
excessive  individualism  of  these  days  is  unwilling  to  make 
the  adjustments  necessary  to  happy  marriage? 

The  best  antidote  to  pessimism  concerning  the  home 
comes  to  the  reviewer  of  many  books  when  he  notes  how 
often  authors  dedicate  their  books  most  affectionately  and 
suggestively 

“To  My  Wife.” 

Is  AN  hypothesis  only  a  guess?  Hypothesis,  specula¬ 
tion,  is  of  two  kinds.  Legitimate  speculation  starts  from 
known  facts,  proceeds  in  the  direction  indicated  by  those 
facts,  and  never  goes  beyond  possible  compatibility  with 
them ;  this  is  not  a  guess.  Illegitimate  speculation  violates 
some  or  all  of  the  conditions  of  legitimate  speculation ;  this 
is  a  guess.  Even  if  one  happens  to  light  upon  the  truth, 
the  process  of  arriving  was  only  a  happy  guess. 

The  moment  Christians  who  are  evolutionists  begin 
to  define  their  faith  they  approach  creationism.  The 
moment  they  admit  a  Creator  and  talk  about  “creative 
evolution”  they  must  per  force  allow  the  Creator  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  give  Him  a  place  in  their  scheme.  So  they 
say  they  are  “creative  evolutionists.”  They  admit  that 
“In  the  beginning”  God  started  things  agoing.  But  that 
is  very  good  Biblical  language.  “In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  Oh  but  the  evolu- 
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tionists  say  “after  things  were  started,  they  evolved.  God 
was  only  now  the  force  behind  nature.”  Very  well,  does 
it  make  any  real  difference  whether  creation  is  slow  or 
rapid?  Does  not  God  really  “make”  food  for  men  when  he 
gives  grain  through  growth  as  when  he  gave  loaves  to 
feed  the  five  thousand?  And  in  the  Biblical  description 
of  the  progress  of  creation,  did  not  God  “make”  all  the 
grass  of  the  field  after  he  had  “created”  “in  the  begin¬ 
ning”?  And  at  each  distinct  step  forward,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  animate  life,  and  the  introduction  of  man,  God 
“created”  again.  The  moment  the  evolutionist  admits 
God  set  things  agoing  “in  the  beginning”  and  is  the  “force 
behind  nature,”  it  ceases  to  be  evolution  from  within 
and  becomes  creation  by  a  force  coming  in  from  without. 
It  only  needs  to  couch  itself  in  Biblical  language  to  give 
us  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  change,  the  reproach- 
ment  that  is  going  on  is  not  that  Biblical  men  are  becom¬ 
ing  evolutionists,  but  that  evolutionists  are  becoming 
Biblical.  “Creative  evolution,”  when  men  begin  fully  to 
define  it,  is  simply  “progressive  creation,”  and  that  is 
what  we  have  in  the  account  in  Genesis. 

We  are  not  trying  to  “read  modern  science  into  the 
Bible,”  but  trying  rather  to  “read  medieval  science  out 
of  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  was  the  scientists  of  medie¬ 
val  times  who  taught  the  theologians  the  crude  cosmology 
and  cosmogony  which  they  read  into  Genesis  and  which 
some  people  now  insist  the  Bible  necessarily  teaches.  The 
account  in  Genesis  is  in  natural  popular  language,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  things  and  events  as  they  appear,  as  natural 
descriptions  always  do.  Now  such  natural  description  as 
things  appear  can  be  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  any 
scientific  view.  In  fact,  even  the  nautical  almanac  of 
today  speaks  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  language  of  the  Pto¬ 
lemaic  theory  of  astronomy,  which  as  a  theory  was  dis¬ 
carded. 

“Why  the  Church  organization,  with  its  expensive 
buildings  and  paid  ministry?”  Most  church  members, 
fully  interested  in  the  work  of  their  own  congregation. 
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do  not  take  seriously  this  question  so  persistently  asked, 
thrust  forward  indeed,  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 
Nor  do  these  enemies  themselves  take  such  a  question  very 
seriously  to  heart  themselves;  they  only  wish  Christian 
people  to  do  so.  Yet  the  question  has  a  raison  detre  and 
also  a  most  reasonable  answer. 

There  is  always  a  conflict  between  extreme  individual¬ 
ism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  absolute,  i.  e.,  com¬ 
munism,  on  the  other  hand.  The  extreme  individualism 
repudiates  all  association  or  control  and  so  is  anarchy. 
Very  few  people  go  to  this  extreme.  Extreme  communism 
obliterates  the  individual ;  very  few  people  are  willing  for 
such  effacement  for  long.  Between  these  two  extremes 
there  is  an  almost  universal  desire  for  some  good  measure 
of  individual  initiative  and  activity,  and  also  some  ex¬ 
perience  of  associated  energy  and  opportunity.  There  is 
thus  an  insistent  demand  for  some  association  larger  than 
the  family  and  smaller  than  the  State.  This  gives  rise 
to  innumerable  voluntary  associations  of  every  sort — 
trade  unions,  benevolent  associations,  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  political  and  radical  clubs.  Thus  practically  all 
intelligent  people  have  availed  themselves  of  some  associa¬ 
tion  larger  than  the  family  and  smaller  than  the  State. 
The  Church  occupies  this  field  in  the  religious  world. 

Arctic  explorers  report  that  the  great  trees  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone  are  but  tiny  shrubs  a  few  inches  in  height  in 
the  frozen  north.  The  same  thing  is,  of  course,  well- 
known  in  the  high  altitudes  on  mountains  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Certainly  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  wholly 
adaptation  to  environment  and  climatic  influences.  Very 
well.  Granted.  But  this  fact  is  a  sword  with  two  cutting 
edges.  If  the  diminution  of  species  is  the  result  of  en¬ 
vironment  and  climatic  influences,  is  not  also  growth  and 
development?  Thus  “evolution”  is  simply  changes 
wrought  by  environment  and  climate.  Neither  in  the  one 
case  nor  in  the  other  is  a  new  species  produced.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  horse,  when  first  known,  was  but  a  little 
creature  no  bigger  than  a  jack  rabbit,  what  of  it?  It 
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was  a  horse  then  and  is  so  recognized,  and  it  is  still  a 
horse.  It  has  never  anywhere  developed  into  a  lion  or  an 
elephant.  Changed  environment,  changed  climate  and 
careful  breeding  has  produced  growth  and  development, 
exactly  as  different  environment  and  climate  in  the  cold 
north  has  caused  the  trees  to  diminish  until  they  are  but 
shrubs.  In  the  theory  of  evolution,  if  it  is  ever  to  reign, 
the  Rubicon  that  is  to  be  crossed  is  from  one  species  to 
another. 

Are  these  little  arctic  trees  inverted  evolution? 

The  course  of  civilization  ever  follows  a  cycle,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  There  are  poverty  and  thrift,  thrift  and  pros¬ 
perity,  prosperity  and  pride,  pride  and  profligacy,  pro¬ 
fligacy  and  disaster. 

If  poverty  is  accepted  in  courageous  part  it  is  sure  to 
lead  to  thrift,  and  thrift  is  naturally  the  forerunner  of 
prosperity.  If  prosperity  be  rightly  used,  it  may  remain 
prosperity  and  the  cycle  be  closed.  This  is  theoretically 
possible,  but,  in  fact,  no  people  have  long  stopped  here. 
Prosperity  ever  presents  to  sinful  hearts  the  greatest 
opportunity  and  incentive  to  pride.  Pride  may  repent 
and  humble  itself  and  the  prosperity  may  be  retained. 
If  not,  then  it  inevitably  goes  on  through  to  arrogance 
and  the  desire  to  dominate  and  to  seek  ever  more  godless 
gratifications  and  vicious  sensations  until  it  end  in  dis¬ 
aster. 

It  is  easy  to  place  Assyria  in  this  cycle,  and  Rome,  and 
the  Napoleonic  career,  and  Hohenzollemism ;  but  where 
do  we  belong?  Certainly  we  are  too  much  inclined  to 
plume  ourselves  upon  what  we  like  to  call  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy,  a  racial  delusion  that  is  causing  no  little  of 
the  confusion  in  the  world  today ;  its  real  name  is  pride. 
How  far  along  the  course  of  this  cycle  have  America  and 
England  proceeded;  and  is  it  possible  to  stop  and  turn 
back? 

Some  wit  is  credited  with  the  aphorism  that  “the  func¬ 
tion  of  words  is  to  conceal  thought.”  Certainly  words 
are  but  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  thought.  A  modem 
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philosopher  has  also  said  that  “the  thought  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  is  never  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
it  starts  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.”  This  in  turn  reminds 
us  of  the  aphorism  of  another  philosopher  that  “No  gen¬ 
eralization  is  true,  not  even  this  one.” 

Now  the  end  of  all  this  pessimistic  philosophizing  is 
to  call  attention  to  one  instance  of  the  imperfection  of 
human  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  which  is  the 
starting-point  of  endless  controversy  just  now.  The  Gen¬ 
esis  account  of  creation  is  intended,  as  all  agree,  to  teach 
one  great  truth  however  many  subordinate  truths  men 
may  find  suggested  in  that  account ;  namely,  that  God  did 
all  that  was  done  in  the  production  and  fitting  up  of  this 
world  for  human  inhabitancy.  He  is  the  Creator  in  the 
fullest  sense;  there  are  several  different  kinds  of  acts 
ascribed  to  him,  but  all  God’s  acts  were  creative  one  as 
much  as  the  other,  though  manifested  in  different  opera¬ 
tions.  He  “created”;  he  “formed”;  he  said,  “let  be”; 
he  “built” ;  he  “set” ;  he  “gave,”  i.  e.,  “arranged.”  In  all 
these  expressions,  God  is,  in  that  account,  set  forth  as  the 
Creator.  Unfortunately,  in  the  imperfection  of  language 
as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  one  of  these  words  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  “create”  and  all  the  others  by  other  words  that  have 
led  many  people  unconsciously  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  words  presents  a  different  kind  of  act 
of  the  Creator.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  notion,  that 
in  one  act,  God  was  Creator,  and  that  each  of  these  other 
events  was  something  less,  some  kind  of  development  from 
within  by  inherent  forces  only. 

Once  get  it  clearly  in  mind  that  all  that  is  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  account  of  creation  was  “creating,”  and  much 
confusion  will  disappear,  and  incidentally,  much  clear¬ 
ness  will  come  into  the  thinking  of  those  who  talk  about 
“creative  evolution.”  If  there  was  evolution  that  was 
really  “creative,”  it  would  seem  to  be  exactly  the  “pro¬ 
gressive  creation”  unfolded  in  the  days  of  Creation  in 
the  Genesis  account. 

Beyond  sixty,  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  great 
things  of  living,  the  great  truths,  the  great  thoughts,  the 
great  principles  that  give  the  real  meaning  to  great  ex- 
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periences.  Youth  still  wonders,  as  it  has  always  done, 
why  the  end  of  a  college  course  is  called  Commencement. 
Beyond  sixty,  one  no  longer  wonders  about  this ;  he  knows 
it  was  Commencement.  The  one  thing  that  makes  one 
wish  he  might  live  always  is  that  he  might  go  on  after 
“Commencement.” 

Is  perchance  the  taking  away  in  reality  the  Great  Com¬ 
mencement  ? 

I  LOVE  to  gaze  on  my  childhood  home.  It  is  in  fact 
miles  away,  and  then  over  the  hills  and  down  a  long  valley, 
and  on  the  distant  hillside,  yet  it  seems  very  near  to  me. 
As  I  think  upon  it,  I  live  over  the  old  days,  the  sweet 
days  of  childhood.  Is  it  not  blessed  to  see  such  a  home 
at  the  end  of  a  vista,  whether  we  look  back  or  look  for¬ 
ward?  He  is  happiest  who  lives  between  two  homes. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

WORLD 

At  last  the  wonderful  tomb  in  front  of  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid  in  Egypt,  so  much  heralded  by  the  daily  press  which 
so  dearly  loves  to  print  the  news  before  it  is,  has  at  last 
been  opened  by  Dr.  Reisner.  It  is  not  the  tomb  of  Sneferu, 
one  of  the  great  Pharaohs  of  the  III  Dynasty,  as  the  re¬ 
porters  guessed,  but  rather  most  probably  the  tomb  of 
the  mother  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
possibly  also  the  tomb  of  his  father.  Even  so  it  is  a  most 
important  find  and  may  well  surpass  that  of  the  tomb  of 
Tutankhamen.  The  full  publication  of  the  discovery  by 
Dr.  Reisner  will  be  awaited  with  expectation  of  impor¬ 
tant,  even  startling,  and  unique  things. 

The  “Galilee  skull”  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of 
the  British  and  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Jerusalem.  It  is  shown  alongside  of  a  replica  of  the  skull 
of  homo  Neanderthalensis.  It  is  very  like  this  only  more 
so  in  form,  and  less  so  in  size.  The  skull  projects  very 
much  at  the  eyebrows  and  the  eye  sockets  are  abnormally 
large.  The  forehead  is  low  and  retreating.  There  are 
shown  in  the  same  case  replicas  of  the  skull  of  pithecan- 
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thropus  erectus  and  also  of  the  Rodesian  skull  recently 
found.  The  former  of  these  is  so  small  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  it  ever  was  anything  but  the  skull  of  a  child, 
or  more  probably,  of  a  chimpanzee  as  some  scientists  have 
pronounced.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  utter  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  inadequateness  of  the  evidence  that  these 
strange  skulls  represent  races  of  men  of  a  past,  and  now 
surpassed,  stage  of  development.  These  are  probably  ab¬ 
normal  skulls  and  nothing  more.  Among  the  thousands 
of  skulls  of  ancient  peoples  found  by  accident  or  by  ex¬ 
ploration  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that  one  of  these 
of  abnormal  form  is  found.  This  fact  is  most  significant 
with  a  significance  often  overlooked.  If  these  skulls  repre¬ 
sented  races  of  men,  stages  of  development,  why  are  there 
not  many  of  such  skulls  found,  as  well  as  many  normal 
ones?  The  only  logical  conclusion  is  that  they  are  excep¬ 
tions  and  nothing  more,  exactly  as  are  abnormally  shaped 
skulls,  occasionally  with  flesh  and  blood  on  them  and  not 
much  brains  in  them,  yet  walking  around  the  streets 
today.  A  visit  to  an  idiot  asylum  would  do  some  people 
more  good,  and  incidentally  supply  them  with  more  in¬ 
formation,  than  a  visit  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York. 

Excavation  in  Palestine  is  planned  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  this  year,  but  work  is  as  yet  hardly  under  way  as  the 
rainy  season  is  passing;  rather  is  lingering.  Work  at 
Beisan  is  suspended  until  September.  Work  at  Megiddo 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  has  only  progressed  so  far 
as  the  erection  of  a  commodious  house  as  a  residence  for 
the  Staff.  The  work  is  planned  on  an  elaborate  scale. 
This  is  very  pleasant  for  the  explorers,  but  tents  and 
coarse  fare  are  quite  as  likely  to  reach  epoch-making  finds. 
We  would  all  like  such  fine  conditions,  but  what  we  long 
for,  “dearly  beloved,”  is  artifacts  of  the  ancient  world, 
inscribed  ostraca,  and  written  tablets. 

Dean  Bade  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religions  is  seeking 
what  he  believes  was  the  true  site  of  Mizpeh,  traditionally 
identified  with  Neby  Samuil^  site  of  the  terrific  little  battle 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Allied  army  for  the  possession 
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of  Jerusalem.  The  Dean  thinks  the  true  site  is  some  two 
miles  north  toward  Ramalla. 

Professor  Sellin  is  undertaking  research  work  at  She- 
chem  which  may  yield  astonishing  things  for  Patriarchal 
days. 

Work  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  believed  to  be  Kirjath  Sepher, 
by  the  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  in  co-operation  with 
the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem  is 
passing  through  its  initial  stages  and  youthful  maladies, 
the  mumps-and-measles  period,  so  to  speak.  The  rainy 
season  lingers  and  the  season  is  unusually  cold  still,  too 
cold  and  wet  to  camp  out  in  safety.  Then  the  negotiations 
with  the  owners  of  the  land  must  not  be  hurried.  They 
would  “make  haste  slowly,”  if  they  thought  we  were  very 
anxious. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  site  shows  it  to  be 
a  very  promising  one,  pronounced  by  Dr.  Fisher,  the 
Superintendent,  one  of  the  most  promising  in  all  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  wall  is  clearly  traceable  all  the  way  around 
the  city,  with  a  strong  revetement  at  important  points. 
The  great  gateway  with  its  chambers  for  the  city  coun¬ 
cilors,  as  in  the  days  of  Job,  stands  right  out  of  the  ruins ; 
as  seemingly  also  the  Great  High  Place  with  some  unique 
features.  This  latter  overlooks  the  valley  about  eight 
hundred  feet  below. 


It  has  become  possible  to  give  a  brief  forecast  of  the 
great  discoveries  at  Kirjath  Sepher  in  this  issue ;  details 
must  be  awaited  in  October.  It  is  most  gratifying  that 
it  has  been  possible  most  conclusively  to  identify  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim  selected  for  the  excavations  as  Kirjath  Sepher  in 
Canaanite  history  and  later  as  Debir  in  Israelite  times. 
The  evidence,  both  archaeological  and  topographical,  is 
most  complete  and  satisfactory.  Even  the  brief  identifica¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Bible  as  a  city  that  had  an  “upper”  and 
a  “nether”  water  supply  is  most  exactly  met.  Such  great 
valley  wells,  as  they  really  are  (for  the  Hebrew  word 
is  not  the  word  for  “spring,”  but  rather  a  word  that 
means  a  receptacle  or  reservoir)  are  here  and  still  in 
use  to  this  day.  They  display  also  the  most  indubitable 
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proofs  of  very  great  age,  to  be  counted  only  in  millen¬ 
niums.  From  one  of  these  wells  water  for  the  excavations 
is  procured  and  most  excellent  water  it  is.  Now  places 
in  Palestine  which  have  both  an  “upper”  and  a  “nether” 
water  supply  are  very  scarce  indeed;  it  is  unlikely  that 
such  conditions  could  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  land. 

The  walls  and  great  gateway  have  been  laid  bare ;  they 
present  the  most  complete  and  striking  illustration  of  a 
great  walled  city  with  defensive  gates  which  has  been 
found  anywhere  in  Palestine.  The  history  of  the  taking 
of  the  place  as  given  in  the  Bible  is  clearly  apparent. 
There  is  a  great  stratum  of  ashes  made  when  Othniel  took 
the  city  and  another  when  it  was  finally  destroyed  during 
the  campaigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Palestine.  Besides 
these,  rather  before  either  of  them,  the  city  was  twice 
burned.  How  fascinating  is  the  search  to  find  who  burned 
it.  The  earliest  burning  is  certainly  as  early  as  1700  B.  C. 
The  history  of  the  city  runs  from  600  B.  C.  back  over  the 
whole  period  of  Israel’s  history  to  the  Exile  during  which 
time  it  was  called  Debir,  and  back  beyond  this  as  Kirjath 
Sepher  at  least  750  years  more,  a  period  five  times  as  long 
as  the  United  States  has  existed  as  a  nation! 

These  facts  are  only  an  appetizer:  the  feast  must  be 
in  October. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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THE  GOSPEL:  INDIVIDUAL  OR  SOCIAL? 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  ROBERT  M.  KERR,  D.D. 

XENIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

There  are  two  principles  operating  in  human  society : 
the  principle  of  division,  and  the  principle  of  association. 
Opposing  schools  of  thought,  with  varying  degrees  of  zeal 
and  judgment,  champion  these  diverse  principles  and 
wage  a  constant  warfare,  which  aims  to  make  one  or  the 
other  principle  supreme.  But  the  fundamental  problem 
of  civilization  is  not  to  end  a  philosophic  strife  by  en¬ 
throning  either  principle.  It  is  rather  to  maintain  a 
proper  balance  betwen  the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal 
forces  of  life,  which  appear  to  be  mutually  hostile  but 
which  in  reality  are  complementary  in  a  well-regulated 
world. 

The  issue  is  not  confined  to  the  realm  of  abstract  think¬ 
ing:  it  projects  itself  into  every  department  of  life.  Thus 
the  economic  order  is  profoundly  agitated  by  the  strife 
between  individualism  and  socialism.  When  the  issue 
emerges  in  religion,  it  gives  rise  to  the  debated  question, 
Should  the  gospel  be  individual,  or  should  it  be  social? 
Does  its  message  deal  only  with  the  individual’s  relation 
to  God?  Or,  does  it  deal  chiefiy  with  his  relation  to  his 
fellowmen?  There  are  exclusive  advocates  of  both  these 
positions,  of  which  the  following  two  opinions  are  repre¬ 
sentative:  A  certain  minister  wrote  to  Josiah  Strong, 
*‘We  have  but  one  errand  in  this  dispensation — that  is  to 
do  as  the  Apostles  did — preach  the  gospel  of  eternal  life 
to  individuals.  ...  I  keep  at  the  only  work  I  am  com¬ 
missioned  to  do,  ‘getting  the  jewels  out  of  the  mud-puddle,’ 
not  trying  to  clean  up  the  mud-puddle”  (The  Next  Great 
Awakening,  p.  64) .  Contrast  with  this  the  words  of  Prof. 
S.  N.  Patten,  in  “The  Social  Basis  of  Religion,”  as  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Survey,  25:909,  “Religion  begins  not  with 
a  belief  in  God  but  with  an  emotional  opposition  to  re¬ 
movable  evils.  It  is  a  psychic  reaction,  not  an  intellectual 
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conviction,  and  its  one  essential  element  is  its  program 
for  saving  social  outcasts.”  Other  extreme  and  radical 
statements  might  be  quoted,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  how  wide  is  the  breach  between  these  two  schools 
of  thought. 

The  most  contrary  kinds  of  advice  on  this  subject  are 
offered  to  the  church.  One  says.  Reform  society,  establish 
normal  relations,  cleanse  the  environment,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  be  all  right.  Another  says.  Save  the  individual, 
and  by  this  means  alone  you  insure  the  cleansing  of  the 
environment  and  the  reformation  of  society.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals,  doubtless,  have  been  able  to  reconcile  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  to  lay  hold  on  the  essential  truth.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  church  is  confused,  she  hesitates  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  uncertain  which  course  to  take,  which 
prophet  to  follow.  In  reality  both  roads  diverge  from 
the  true  course  and  seek  to  get  round  a  hill  of  difficulty. 
The  right  course  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  conquers  the  difficulty  by  going  straight  over 
it.  We  must  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  but  follow  the  path  described  by  the  upper  curve. 
The  church’s  real  problem  is  two-fold:  on  the  one  hand, 
she  must  avoid  the  dangers  of  an  un-Christian  socialism ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  she  must  beware  of  the  radical 
error  involved  in  an  unsocial  Christianity.  She  must 
Christianize  society  and  socialize  religion.  To  accomplish 
this  is  to  fulfill  her  mission  and  to  insure  the  permanent 
progress  of  society  in  the  direction  of  the  God-given  ideal. 

I. 

There  is  an  Individual  Element  in  Religion  which 
MUST  BE  Held  Sacred  and  Inviolable. 

Whatever  additional  significance  may  attach  to  religion, 
it  primarily  concerns  the  inner  life  of  man,  and  will 
always  have  an  individual  interpretation.  This  truth  is 
grounded  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man.  When 
man  was  created,  life  on  this  planet  rose  to  conscious 
personality.  Man  was  made  capable  of  thinking,  of  being 
moved  by  deep  and  varied  emotions,  of  making  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  initiating  moral  action.  His  soul  reproduces 
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its  past  states — ^that  is  memory.  It  relates  itself  intelli¬ 
gently  to  its  environment — that  is  the  center  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  consciously  determines  many  of  its  own  future 
states — that  is  purpose.  Such  faculties,  such  powers,  con¬ 
stitute  man  a  distinct  personality.  Consequently,  the  reli¬ 
gion  or  the  philosophy  that  seeks  to  relate  man  to  the 
cosmic  order  must  deal  vitally  with  the  individual  person. 

“The  self  is  a  focus  of  the  world.”  All  things  bear 
some  relation  to  me,  and  have  some  eifect  upon  me.  The 
grain  that  grows  in  the  distant  Dakotas,  the  flowers  that 
bloom  on  yonder  hillside,  the  minerals  and  metals  that  are 
dug  from  the  earth,  all  have  their  relation, — ^though  it 
seem  very  slight  at  times, — ^to  my  life.  All  the  people 
of  the  world  are  helping  to  mold  my  life.  No  one  indulges 
in  wastefulness  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  but  helps 
a  little  to  augment  my  need  and  make  it  more  difficult  to 
fill.  No  one  makes  intelligent  and  loving  sacrifice  away 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  but  helps  to  supply  my  need  or 
makes  it  easier  to  endure.  The  past,  with  its  treasures 
and  achievements,  waits  to  enrich  my  life.  The  literature 
and  art  of  the  world ;  the  science,  mathematics,  and  phil¬ 
osophy;  the  inventions  and  discoveries;  the  institutions, 
customs,  and  morals ;  the  conflicting  desires  and  the  wars ; 
the  peace  and  prosperity;  religious  beliefs  and  exper¬ 
iences  ; — ^these  all  have  their  bearing  on  my  life,  and  some 
of  them  exert  a  vital  influence. 

Nor  is  this  just  a  seeming:  it  is  serious  fact.  For  every 
man  has  his  own  world,  because  he  has  his  own  individual 
point  of  view  and  experience.  Others  in  his  class  or  pro¬ 
fession  may  stand  very  close  to  him,  may  seem  to  share 
his  point  of  view  and  agree  in  most  of  his  thoughts.  But 
each  one  knows  that  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  and  is 
never  jostled  for  standing  room  as  he  watches  the  uni¬ 
versal  drama  staged  before  him.  Lines  of  influence  are 
drawn  to  him  from  everything.  The  sum  total  of  these 
influences  is  his  experience.  His  experience  is  his  world. 
He  is  the  center,  and  cannot  get  away.  I  may  move  from 
one  neighborhood  to  another,  and  some  of  the  minor  rela¬ 
tionships  may  change.  There  may  be  innumerable  per¬ 
mutations  and  combinations  in  this  world  of  mine.  But 
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the  great  facts  and  relationships  abide.  I  can  run  from 
the  candles  of  a  village,  but  I  cannot  get  away  from  God’s 
stars.  As  long  as  the  soul  can  say  “I,”  it  has  its  own  world 
of  experience  which  it  endeavors  to  interpret  and  control. 

The  fact  of  personality  has  also  a  special  significance 
in  the  religious  sphere:  it  opens  the  door  for  individual 
experience  and  insists  upon  an  individual  interpretation 
of  religion. 

The  eternal  God  seeks  intimate  personal  relations  with 
my  soul.  The  Almighty  God,  the  uncaused  Cause,  Who 
upholds  all  things  by  the  hand  of  His  power,  is  concerned 
for  my  life.  He  who  balances  worlds  in  space  takes  kindly 
thought  of  me.  His  eye  is  upon  me.  His  love  is  for  me. 
He  shelters  me  within  the  tabernacle  of  His  grace,  and 
seeks  to  reveal  Himself  to  me  as  Father. 

The  Son’s  love  is  for  me,  and  He  offers  me  a  share  in 
His  life.  He,  the  Eternal  Son  of  the  Father’s  love,  comes 
in  the  flesh,  that  He  may  share  my  nature  and  experiences. 
In  His  ministry  He  takes  me  by  the  hand.  His  teachings 
are  for  my  instruction.  In  His  miracles  He  bears  my 
infirmities.  His  sufferings  are  for  my  sins,  that  He  may 
say  to  me,  “Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.”  His  resur¬ 
rection  and  ascension  insure  for  me  a  triumphant  life 
here  and  a  heavenly  career  hereafter. 

To  insure  the  complete  transformation  of  my  soul,  Jesus 
sends  to  me  His  Spirit.  'This  Spirit  assumes  that  my  soul 
is  worth  more  than  a  world  and  labors  to  make  it  worthy 
of  heaven.  He  has  the  freest  access  to  my  soul,  which 
otherwise,  in  spite  of  very  intimate  human  fellowship, 
“dwells  in  impenetrable  solitude.”  Without  interfering 
at  all  with  the  freedom  of  my  will,  without  impairing  my 
individuality  in  the  least.  He  works  and  fulfills  His  mis¬ 
sion.  He  makes  the  Word  vital  and  personal:  its  com¬ 
mands  and  prohibitions,  its  exhortations  and  restraints, 
its  promises  and  threats,  its  blessings  and  condemnations, 
are  made  to  ring  in  my  ears  as  a  personal  message  from 
God.  I  am  led  to  Sinai,  and  its  thunders  make  me  trem¬ 
ble.  I  go  to  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  and  its  calm  sweet 
tones  bring  peace  to  my  soul.  When  He  turns  the  search¬ 
light  of  truth  so  that  it  plays  both  on  God’s  perfect  stand- 
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ard  and  on  my  imperfect  character,  He  convinces  of  sin, 
making  me  realize  a  disagreement  for  which  I  personally 
am  responsible.  Then  He  summons  me  personally  to  a 
higher  life,  addressing  to  my  soul  all  the  persuasive  force 
of  divine  love  and  logic.  If  I  resist  that  call,  it  is  at 
my  eternal  peril.  But  my  life  is  in  His  keeping.  And 
with  all  the  loving  attention  we  imagine  God  would  give, 
if  there  were  no  others  in  the  world.  He  brings  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soul  to  a  new  life  through  a  new  birth.  Traces 
of  the  old  life  may  linger,  and  it  may  assert  its  hateful 
power.  But  there  coexists,  and  is  growing,  a  new  life, 
unconquerable,  imperishable,  because  divine.  I  make 
progress  in  holiness  as  this  new  life  extends  its  sov¬ 
ereignty.  My  new  environment  consists  with  this  new 
life  principle.  As  an  individual,  the  Spirit  leads  me  into 
the  circle  of  grace  marked  off  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
And  I  can  say.  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation 
to  me,  because  I  am  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Father’s  face 
is  turned  to  me  with  benignity  and  love.  He  says  to  me, 
“My  child.”  And  the  Spirit  prompts  me  to  answer,  “My 
Father !” 

Again,  as  one  has  said:  “God  is  the  invisible  Father 
of  the  invisible  soul.  God,  Whom  no  eye  hath  seen  or 
can  see,  stands  closely  near  to  man,  whom  no  eye  hath 
seen  or  can  see,  one  as  invisible  as  the  other,  and  the 
two  have  their  most  intimate  dealings  in  the  dark.  .  .  . 
The  acts  and  feelings  of  a  Father  there  proceed.  Man 
meets  no  stranger  there,  but  his  eternal  Kinsman.  There 
He  dwells,  has  knowledge  of  His  child,  puts  forth  His 
affection,  passes  His  judgments,  and  imparts  His  spiritual 
gifts.  .  .  .  Confidential  intercourse  is  there  where  no 
ear  hears,  and  there,  alone  with  the  Father,  the  child’s  life 
is  nourished”  (Wm.  N.  Clarke,  “The  Ideal  of  Jesus,” 
pp.  142-3). 

Now  all  this  saving  work  of  the  Divine  Being  is  as 
intrinsically  personal  and  individual  as  if  I  were  the  only 
human  being  in  this  world.  Others  may  encourage  me 
or  discourage  me  as  I  enter  this  new  life.  But  beyond 
the  range  of  all  human  influence  and  instrumentality, 
God  does  an  independent  work  for  the  soul  and  in  the 
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soul.  There  are  changes  that  He  alone  can  work,  and 
their .  import  eternity  alone  will  evolve.  And  how  effect¬ 
ively  is  it  all  done!  “Lucky  Baldwin”  may  have  com¬ 
mitted  every  crime  known  in  the  underworld,  but  he  is 
now  heard  with  profit  at  Northfield  and  carries  on  a 
remarkable  spiritual  work  near  the  Bridewell  prison  in 
Chicago.  Such  is  the  genius  of  divine  love  recreating 
the  individual  life. 

So  all  my  religious  experiences  have  their  individual 
interpretation.  Repentance  is  personal  reaction  against 
the  dominion  of  sin.  Others  may  repent;  or  remain  im¬ 
penitent,  following  the  same  summons  that  I  hear.  But 
for  me,  the  approach  and  the  call  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
represent  the  very  acme  of  personal  opportunity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  As  an  individual  I  must  repent,  or  I  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Faith  is  the  personal  appro¬ 
priation  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  Others  may  believe,  or 
they  may  disbelieve,  under  the  same  presentation  of  gospel 
truth,  and  I  may  be  influenced  somewhat  by  their  atti¬ 
tude.  But  the  arrow  of  conviction  strikes  my  heart:  I 
must  believe  for  myself  or  have  no  portion  in  the  life 
of  God  through  Christ.  Likewise  hope  is  the  personal 
anchor  of  the  soul,  securing  it  from  danger  by  contact 
with  unseen  and  future  reality.  Others  may  be  hoping, 
others  may  be  despairing,  but  if  I  would  avoid  spiritual 
shipwreck,  my  soul  must  have  its  own  private  anchor. 
Love  is  the  most  social  of  the  graces,  yet  it  is  also  the 
most  individual.  It  has  its  holy  of  holies  where  it  enjoys 
fellowship  with  God  alone.  . 

As  it  is  put  in  a  little  poem  from  the  German, — 

“A  little  church  I've  built  afar 
From  all  life’s  tumult  and  confusion: 

There  blissful  calm  and  comfort  are, 

There  flow  the  words  of  my  devotion. 

Unheard  by  any  mortal  ear, 

And  no  disturbance  do  I  fear. 

Deep  in  my  soul’s  profoundest  nook 

That  church  I’ve  built,  where  none  have  power. 

Save  God  in  heaven  alone  to  look 
Within  at  worship’s  holy  hour. 

When  my  last  service  there  is  o’er, 

I  pray  thee.  Lord,  shut  thou  the  door.” 
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Of  course,  when  we  meet  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
we  have  many  things  in  common.  But  even  then  prayer 
is  unreal  unless  the  individual  heart  bums  with  desire; 
praise  is  mockery  unless  the  individual  heart  thrills  with 
adoration. 

Then  our  united  service  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  rests  also  on  the  pillars  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  are  to  unite  intelligently  and  resolutely  in 
carrying  out  Christ’s  program,  but  this  deliberate  and 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  church  cannot 
be  made  unless  each  member  recognizes  his  own  impor¬ 
tance  and  bears  his  own  burden.  So  all  the  experiences 
of  life  are  bound  together  into  one  continuous  existence 
by  individual  personality.  In  my  peace  and  happiness, 
in  my  unrest  and  misery,  friends  may  draw  very  near  to 
me  and  have  intimate  fellowship  with  me,  but  my  soul 
always  has  its  inviolable  secrets.  Life  is  a  voyage :  friends 
sail  the  same  sea,  but  each  one  sails  in  a  different  vessel. 
There  are  many  things  beneath  the  deck  that  are  never 
seen  by  him  who  sails  on  the  nearest  craft.  “For  who 
among  men  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit 
of  man,  which  is  in  him?” 

Moreover  at  the  end  of  life  the  one  certainly  immortal 
thing  in  this  world  is  the  individual  soul.  Environment 
and  institutions  are  always  changing.  Death  comes  to  us 
as  an  individual  crisis.  And  in  that  last  hour,  loneliness 
sometimes  becomes  unspeakable.  Individually  we  shall 
be  summoned  to  appear  before  Him  Who  shall  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  life.  The  very  terror  of  judg¬ 
ment  arises  from  the  inspection  of  one’s  personal  record. 
The  experience  of  others,  here  or  hereafter,  may  sjmchro- 
nize  with  mine,  may  influence  mine,  may  be  influenced 
by  mine ;  but  always  there  is  an  individual  element  in  my 
experience  that  is  inevitable  and  incommunicable. 

History  also  adds  its  objective  testimony  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual  and  supports  the  contention 
of  an  individual  interpretation  of  religion.  Great  men  in 
all  departments  of  life, — ^lawgivers,  statesmen,  warriors, 
poets,  prophets,  artists,  etc., — ^were  wonderfully  devel¬ 
oped  individuals.  Moses,  Joseph,  Napoleon,  Shakespeare, 
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David,  Isaiah,  Raphael,  were  men  in  whom  individuality 
rose  to  the  point  of  genius.  They  were  not  all  cast  in 
the  same  mold.  No  two  of  them  were  exactly  alike.  Na¬ 
ture  hates  dead  uniformity,  and  so  in  her  creative  work 
she  is  always  seeking  pronounced  individuality.  Man  out¬ 
ranks  all  other  orders  of  creation  in  this  world  by  virtue 
of  personality;  and  one  rises  above  the  average  of  man¬ 
kind  by  individualizing  that  personality.  “And  the  co¬ 
piousness  of  experience,  the  variety,  affluence,  multiform¬ 
ity  of  life,  as  it  exists  upon  earth  and  arrests  our  attention, 
is  derived  altogether,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  from  this 
personal  constitution  of  the  individual”  (Richard  Storrs). 
The  greatest  saints,  men  like  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses, 
Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  John  the  Baptist,  Paul,  John,  men 
whose  experiences  have  enriched  our  lives,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  has  made  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression 
on  the  world  for  good,  were  majestic  individuals,  rising 
above  the  plain  of  common  life  like  mountain  peaks. 
Their  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  experiences, — 
dreams,  visions,  revelations,  ecstasies, — ^were  the  sacred 
things  of  their  individual  souls,  some  of  them  too  sacred 
to  tell  us,  “not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.”  But,  in  so  far 
as  they  could  communicate  them,  these  inner  experiences 
constitute  the  religious  wealth  of  the  world.  Then,  Jesus 
was  the  perfect  Individual. 

Finally,  “The  nurse  of  all  great  souls  is  solitude.” 
Enoch  walked  with  God.  Abraham,  the  lonely  patriarch 
sojourning  in  Palestine,  was  the  “Friend  of  God.”  Moses 
had  his  forty  years  in  Midian.  Paul  had  his  three  years 
in  Arabia.  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  were  men  of  the 
desert.  Jesus  must  needs  retire  from  time  to  time  for 
personal  communion  with  the  Father.  In  fellowship  with 
God,  the  human  soul  grows  like  a  flower  in  the  light. 
Human  personality  is  fulfilled  in  God.  The  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  personal  being  means  accentuated  indi¬ 
viduality;  and  any  system  that  ignores  this  truth  bids 
for  the  commonplace. 

But  the  truth  about  the  importance  of  the  individual 
has  not  always  been  properly  held.  Before  the  exile, 
Israel  had  yielded  to  a  sort  of  fatalistic  notion  that  sal- 
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vation  was  secured  by  membership  in  the  Chosen  Race, 
that  individual  righteousness  was  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  Ezekiel  rediscovered  the  individual,  and  startled 
his  times  with  the  announcement,  “0  house  of  Israel,  I 
will  judge  you  everyone  after  his  own  ways”  (33:20). 
When  Jesus  came.  He  found  the  individual  almost  buried 
beneath  institutions  and  traditions  that  were  crumbling 
of  their  own  weight.  And  He  compelled  the  world  to 
revise  its  standard  of  values  when  He  let  the  question 
fall,  “For  what  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  life?”  “What  He  has 
done  once  for  all  no  man  can  any  more  undo.”  He  taught 
individual  worth,  wrought  individual  salvation,  opened 
up  the  way  for  individual  access  to  God.  Again,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  visions  of  churchly  empire  obscured  the 
view  of  the  kingdom;  the  papal  system  grew  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  individual.  Many  who  sought  to  live  their 
own  religious  life  were  crushed  or  martyred.  Monas- 
ticism  was,  in  part,  a  reaction  against  this  institutional¬ 
ism.  The  faults  of  monasticism  were  many:  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  perverted  ideal  of  life,  it  sterilized  the  most 
valuable  members  of  society,  and  turned  their  energies 
chiefly  into  the  channel  of  personal  salvation.  But  never¬ 
theless  monasticism  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  kingdom  by  nurturing  those  great  souls,  such 
as  Benedict,  Hildebrand,  Francis  of  Assizi,  and  Martin 
Luther,  who  “matured  in  cloistered  retirement  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  later  to  stir  the  Christian  world  and 
modify  the  course  of  history.” 

Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  efforts  of  society 
have  been  directed  largely  to  the  securing  of  individual 
rights.  But  the  individualistic  type  of  civilization  is  now 
giving  place  to  one  of  a  more  co-operative  type.  The 
principle  of  association  is  gaining  in  recognition  and 
power.  Institutions  and  organizations  are  growing  as 
never  before.  The  significance  of  this  fact  for  a  social 
gospel  will  be  indicated  later.  But  right  here  let  us  mark 
well  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  individual.  Some 
appear  to  think  that  already  we  have  gone  so  far  with 
our  “social  movements”  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
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individual.  This  criticism  of  social  service  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  well  sustained.  But  we  may  well  ponder  the 
seriousness  of  losing  ground  that  has  been  gained  in 
times  past  at  such  tremendous  cost. 

The  success  of  the  church  will  always  depend,  in  part, 
on  a  clear  recognition  of  the  individual  and  personal 
element  in  religon.  Masses  of  men  may  hear  the  general 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  be  moved  to  a  certain 
extent;  relatively  few  are  converted  unless  individual 
Christians  supplement  the  public  proclamation  by  bring¬ 
ing  home  the  message  individually  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  experience  of  Henry  Clay  Trumbull  is  illuminating. 
He  was  chaplain  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War.  For 
the  next  ten  years  he  was  on  the  platform,  addressing 
gatherings  of  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  five  or  six  thousand. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  editor  of  a  religious 
periodical  that  had  a  circulation  much  of  the  time  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  a  week.  Meanwhile  he  published 
more  than  thirty  different  volumes.  “Yet,”  says  he,  “look¬ 
ing  back  upon  my  work,  in  all  these  years,  I  can  see  more 
direct  results  of  good  through  my  individual  efforts  with 
individuals,  than  I  can  know  of  through  all  my  spoken 
words  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons  in  religious 
assemblies,  or  all  my  written  words  on  the  pages  of  peri¬ 
odicals  or  books”  (Individual  Work  for  Individuals,  pp. 
29-30).  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  done 
by  Trumbull’s  public  services  that  he  could  never  know 
about.  But  we  will  let  his  own  estimate  of  the  results 
of  his  work  stand  as  testimony  to  the  fact  that  individual 
work  for  individuals  is  signally  blest  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  In  spite  of  all  the  gains  that  have  been  made  under 
Christianity,  the  majority  of  Christians  do  not  yet  realize 
their  individual  worth  and  responsibility.  Perhaps  this 
impoverished  individual  religion  is  partly  due  to  the  non- 
acceptance  of  the  social  gospel.  At  any  rate,  we  too  often 
hold  our  souls  cheap  and  seldom  think  of  taking  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  by  storm. 

The  supreme  need  of  the  modem  church  is  not  machin¬ 
ery  or  organization  of  any  kind.  This  might  be  the  second 
greatest  need.  The  supreme  need  is  personality.  The 
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Saviour  of  the  world  is  not  a  system  but  a  Person.  And 
if  we  ever  help  Him  save  the  world  we  must  be,  indi¬ 
vidually,  new  persons  in  Him:  cleansed  by  His  Blood, 
educated  by  His  Word,  equipped  by  His  Spirit.  As  indi¬ 
viduals,  we  must  with  all  sincerity  give  to  God  our  all  that 
we  may  get  it  back  filled  with  His  fullness  for  service. 


The  Individual  Interpretation  of  the  Gospel  Alone 
IS  NOT  Enough. 

The  preservation  of  the  balance  of  truth  is  next  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  A  half  truth,  not 
properly  related  to  its  complement,  exhibits  dangerous 
tendencies.  A  philosopher  (Nietzsche)  is  gripped  by  the 
truth  of  the  value  of  the  individual, — becomes  fairly  ob¬ 
sessed  by  the  idea, — ^misreads  the  facts  of  evolution,  and 
then  proposes  the  doctrine  that  “Life  is  essentially  the 
appropriation,  the  injury,  the  subduing  of  the  alien  and 
weak.  It  is  suppression,  compulsion,  the  enforcing  of  its 
own  forms.  It  is  assimilation,  and,  at  the  least  and  gen¬ 
tlest,  exploitation.”  He  further  asserts  that  the  aim  of 
civilization  is  just  to  produce  great  individuals:  it  exists 
for  them,  as  it  has  been  created  by  them.  A  theologian 
(Renan),  rebelling  against  theological  dogmatism,  and 
yielding  to  a  still  worse  philosophical  dogmatism,  adopts 
the  foregoing  logic  and  quietly  assures  us  that  “To  such 
an  extent  do  the  many  subserve  the  gain  of  the  few  that 
forty  millions  may  be  regarded  as  dung,  do  they  but  sup¬ 
ply  the  fertility  which  will  produce  one  truly  great  man” 
(Quoted  by  R.  T.  Ely,  “Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,” 
126).  Against  such  radical  statements  we  vehemently 
protest:  they  are  but  caricatures  of  the  truth  involved 
in  individualism.  And  yet  such  conclusions  have  their 
value  in  enforcing  the  lesson  of  caution. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  thus  far,  we  have 
seen  that  religion  strikes  root  into  the  individual  heart. 
The  gospel  is  so  steeped  in  the  individual  message  that, 
if  this  were  extracted,  we  should  have  little  left  but  a 
system  of  ethics.  But,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance 
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and  integrity  of  truth,  we  must  stress  the  fact  that  the 
individual  interpretation  of  the  gospel  alone  is  not  enough. 

The  individual  gospel  is  only  part  of  the  gospel:  it 
overlooks  important  elements  of  Christ's  message,  viz., 
His  social  teachings ;  and  it  obscures  a  part  of  His  ideal, 
righteous  social  relations.  In  1887,  a  dozen  leading  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  city  of  New  York  met  to  discuss  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Among  them  were  men  of  national  and  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation  and  influence.  One  of  the  leaders 
expressed  his  perplexity  and  regret  that  he  could  not  And 
any  social  laws  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  so  completely 
had  he  become  accustomed  to  a  partial  interpretation  of 
Christ’s  message !  And  his  declaration  went  unchallenged 
in  that  learned  gathering!  Since  that  time  a  shelf  full 
of  books  has  been  written  on  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus 
(Josiah  Strong,  The  Next  Great  Awakening,  p.  118). 

The  purely  individual  interpretation  of  the  gospel  tends 
to  produce  a  narrow  and  selflsh  type  of  life.  The  indi¬ 
vidualist  in  religion  may  have  his  periods  of  mystical 
exaltation,  but  be  sadly  lacking  in  breadth  and  stability. 
He  might  soar  into  the  heavens,  but  too  seldom  plant  his 
feet  on  solid  earth  and  move  forward  as  a  loyal  disciple 
in  ways  of  practical  helpfulness.  In  a  world  like  ours, 
true  religion  is  not  simply  a  relation  between  two — God 
and  self;  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  is  a  relation 
between  three — God,  my  neighbor  and  myself.  It  cannot 
be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  but  by  a  triangle.  Let 
its  altitude  be  heavenly,  but  let  its  base  be  as  wide  as 
the  world! 

In  order  to  have  height,  religion  must  have  breadth. 
The  individual  element  in  our  religion  can  never  realize  its 
full  value  apart  from  the  social  message  of  the  gospel. 
Christianity  is  individualistic  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  the 
matchless  worth  of  the  soul,  and  the  inevitable  secrecy 
of  its  inner  experiences.  But  value  is  relative.  Can  a 
man  be  profitable  unto  God  without  having  right  relations 
to  his  fellowmen?  The  individual  is  developed  and  his 
value  realized  in  social  contact.  Science  teaches  us  that 
an  animal  organism  develops  only  in  its  appropriate  sen¬ 
suous  environment.  Isolated  from  proper  environment. 
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powers  remain  latent  and  approximate  zero.  Personality 
develops  only  in  personal  surroundings.  The  mind  is 
sharpened  on  the  whetstone  of  another  intellect.  Affec¬ 
tion  grows  where  there  are  people  to  love.  “The  will 
functions  not  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  a  social  medium.”  So 
individual  religion  can  never  come  to  maturity  apart  from 
consideration  for  others.  Social  relations  must  express 
individual  religion  or  exhibit  its  vanity. 

Any  teaching  that  leads  us  to  ignore  the  claims  of  others 
diminishes  spiritual  efficiency.  The  mill-stream  measures 
its  power  only  as  it  turns  the  wheel  and  passes  on.  A 
current  of  energy  must  have  exit  as  well  as  inlet  or  its 
potency  is  annulled.  So  a  strictly  individualistic  inter¬ 
pretation  annuls  the  force  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
It  emasculates  the  law  of  that  kingdom,  so  that  love  to 
God  tends  towards  mysticism,  service  to  God  tends 
towards  ritualism,  and  sacrifice  for  God  tends  to  self- 
torture. 

Then  a  purely  individual  gospel  does  not  get  at  all  the 
causes  of  social  wrongs.  The  Jerry  McAuley  Mission  in 
New  York  City  is  ministering  to  a  most  needy  class  and 
is  doing  a  noble  work.  But  we  are  told,  on  good  authority, 
representing  the  leading  workers  there,  that,  of  those  who 
profess  some  religious  awakening  and  come  forward  to 
ask  for  prayers,  about  five  per  cent  persevere  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  The  other  ninety-five  per  cent  go  down  again 
in  the  mire  of  an  evil  environment.  Their  wills  are 
so  weakened  by  habitual  sin,  the  old  habits  have  such 
dominion  over  them  that,  when  the  same  old  temptation 
arises  out  of  the  same  old  environment,  they  stumble  and 
fall.  Without  criticizing  the  work  of  this  Mission,  we 
may  freely  say  that  it  needs  to  be  supplemented.  Here 
is  one  method:  From  a  co-operative  rescue  mission  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  some  converts  are  taken  out  to 
a  New  Jersey  farm  on  the  way  to  Atlantic  City.  Drunk¬ 
ards  are  given  the  Keeley  cure,  and  all  the  men  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  lead  a  simple  life  in  a  wholesome  environment. 
I  have  been  told  by  two  men,  who  are  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  work  of  this  Farm  (one  of  them  Dr. 
Geo.  E.  Raitt) ,  that  if  a  man  can  be  kept  there  six  months 
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or  so,  the  chances  are  he  will  walk  steadily  thereafter. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  work  of  this  sort  that  is  being 
done,  there  remain  in  our  great  cities  conditions  that 
make  those  cities  a  peril  to  our  civilization.  How  can 
rescue  missions,  and  rescue  homes,  and  rescue  farms, 
be  very  successful  even  in  saving  individuals,  when  city 
and  state  tolerate  conditions  and  institutions  that  degrade 
and  ruin  humanity  wholesale? 

Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
environment.  And  the  most  vital  part  of  human  environ¬ 
ment  consists  of  persons  and  personal  institutions.  Of 
course  it  will  be  admitted  that  environment  has  much  to 
do  with  culture.  But  it  has  a  deeper  influence :  it  affects 
character  as  well, — ^though  we  will  not  say  it  is  the  chief 
factor  in  determining  character.  The  following  incidents 
will  illustrate  the  point  and  perhaps  give  us  a  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  those  who  represent  the  very 
extreme  of  modern  social  need :  In  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
in  1903,  a  certain  manufacturing  concern  decided  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  warm  lunch  for  their  employees  every  noon.  Four 
saloons  had  squatted  around  their  plant,  and  were  making 
a  living  off  the  workingmen.  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  experiment  was  first  tried,  three  of  those  saloons  went 
out  of  business,  and  the  fourth  followed  very  soon  after. 
The  second  incident  is  related  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
who  had  made  a  special  study  of  prisons  and  prison  dis¬ 
cipline.  A  few  years  ago,  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory, 
the  leading  physician  asked  the  privilege  of  making  an 
experiment  with  eleven  of  the  most  incorrigible  inmates. 
Young  fellows  were  picked  out  who  would  neither  work 
nor  study,  and  who  were  impervious  to  moral  suasion  and 
corporal  punishment.  The  physician  first  gave  them  a 
thorough  Turkish  bath.  Then  he  fed  them  scientifically, 
and  gave  them  systematic  physical  culture.  Within  three 
weeks*  time,  nine  of  them,  of  their  own  accord,  asked 
for  admission  to  some  class  for  intellectual  improvement. 
The  problems  of  nourishment,  of  health,  of  ventilation, 
are  back  of  the  problems  of  intemperance  and  crime.  In 
our  efforts  for  social  reform,  we  shall  invite  failure,  if 
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we  do  not  deal  thoroughly  with  all  the  causes  of  sin  and 
misery. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  also  whether  we  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  adapted  our  gospel  to  our  national  conditions. 
Look  at  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  our  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the 
main,  though  not  the  exclusive,  emphasis  was  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  application  of  the  gospel.  Our  faith  made  great 
gains  during  that  period,  as  shown  in  the  following  fig¬ 
ures: 

In  1800  there  was  one  Christian  to  every  14.5  of  the 
population. 

In  1850  there  was  one  Christian  to  every  6.5  of  the 
population. 

In  1870  there  was  one  Christian  to  every  5.7  of  the 
population. 

In  1880  there  was  one  Christian  to  every  4.9  of  the 
population. 

In  1890  there  was  one  Christian  to  every  4.6  of  the 
population. 

In  1901  there  was  one  Christian  to  every  4.3  of  the 
population. 

But  close  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of 
increase  during  the  latter  half  century  was  a  falling  ratio ; 
and  the  number  of  people  outside  the  church  at  the  end 
of  the  century — 59,763,000 — was  twelve  times  as  great  as 
the  total  population  in  1800.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  large 
individual  gains,  popular  discontent  has  become  more  and 
more  pronounced,  and  social  problems  have  become  acute. 
The  question  arises  whether  we  might  not  continue  for  a 
good  while  the  work  of  individual  rescue  without  ma¬ 
terially  checking  the  tendency  toward  social  revolution? 

What  is  the  matter?  The  Welsh  can  have  great  revivals 
of  religion,  according  to  methods  long  familiar,  and  the 
whole  people  be  blest.  Why  is  it  that,  with  some  of  the 
most  powerful  evangelists  on  our  American  platform 
today  that  were  ever  known,  we  do  not  make  an  equally 
satisfactory  impression  on  our  society?  Emotional  traits 
peculiar  to  the  races  may  partly  explain  the  difference. 
But  there  is  something  else.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
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in  the  social  structure  of  our  civilization.  Wales  still 
enjoys  the  simple  social  conditions  that  were  common 
here  a  half  century  ago.  But  economic  changes  of  the 
most  far  reaching  consequence  have  taken  place  here. 
The  principle  of  association  is  exerting  itself  powerfully 
to  mold  our  social  life.  More  than  ever  before  in  this 
country  is  it  true  that  “no  man  liveth  unto  himeslf.” 
Our  relations  are  becoming  more  and  more  complex. 
Threads  of  interdependence  are  the  very  woof  of  the 
social  fabric.  And  our  gospel  has  not  been  sufficiently 
adapted  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  In  theory,  and 
in  public  proclamation,  it  is  being  adapted  by  a  growing 
number.  In  practise,  also,  it  is  being  adapted  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  number.  But,  taking  the  church  as  a  whole,  no  one 
can  maintain  that  it  his  yet  consciously  and  deliberately 
set  itself  to  give  to  American  society  the  whole  gospel 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  trouble  is  that  too  many  Christians  have  been  only 
half  converted:  they  have  accepted  Jesus  as  personal 
Saviour;  but  they  have  not  yet  accepted  Him  as  world 
Redeemer.  We  have  made  a  partial  acceptance  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  therein  is  our  social  peril.  We  have  enough 
Christianity  to  produce  profound  and  widespread  dis¬ 
content,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy,  as  yet,  the  newly  awak¬ 
ened  human  hungers.  We  have  aimed  to  save  our  own 
souls,  like  the  ancient  monks,  but  we  have  not  entertained 
a  compelling  vision  of  the  kingdom  ideal.  We  have  looked 
upon  the  kingdom  of  God  too  much  as  a  by-product  of 
our  efforts  to  build  up  our  churches :  our  Christianity  has 
thus  become  Churchianity.  In  so  far  as  we  have  been 
guilty  of  these  things,  religion  has  lost  its  grip  upon  our 
own  souls  and  has  lost  its  leavening  power  in  society. 
Evidence  of  this  abounds.  A  superficial  acceptance  of 
Christianity  leads  to  a  defective  religious  experience  and 
a  lame  morality.  It  is  notorious  that  in  our  country 
individual  morality  exists  right  alongside  of  the  greatest 
social  wrongs.  And  some  of  our  citizens  are  renowned 
for  both.  “Business,”  said  Emerson, — and  he  might  say 
it  today, — “is  still  in  the  quadruped  stage,” — still  engaged 
in  the  life  and  death  struggle  for  existence.  Religion  has 
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not  yet  made  much  impression  on  the  business  methods 
of  a  good  many  prof essing  Christians.  How  can  it?  They 
keep  their  religion  and  their  business  in  separate  com¬ 
partments:  they  have  put  asunder  what  God  hath  joined 
together ;  and  so  religion  becomes  a  polite  form  and  busi¬ 
ness  remains  pagan. 

But  a  religion  must  prove  itself  either  true  or  false 
in  practical  human  relationships.  The  religion  that  is 
purely  or  mainly  of  the  individualistic  type  does  not  meet 
the  Scriptural  test  of  genuineness.  If  we  do  not  love  our 
brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  God  Whom 
we  have  not  seen?  The  objective  standards  for  testing 
religious  reality  must  be  found  in  such  gospel  principles 
as  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  law  of  neighborly  love, — still 
a  dream  in  the  lives  of  too  many  Christian  people.  If  our 
religion  is  the  real  thing,  it  must  convey  to  the  world 
the  water  of  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  inland  lake  fed  from  eternal  springs.  That  lake  will 
become  stagnant  unless  its  waters  are  continually  going 
forth  to  reclaim  and  beautify  the  surrounding  desert. 

The  point  is  this:  “When  the  social  teachings  of  the 
Bible  supplement  and  reinforce  the  gospel  of  individual 
salvation,  as  social  sanitation  and  hygiene  supplement 
and  reinforce  individual  medicine  and  hygiene,  vice  and 
crime  will  have  to  yield  as  disease  is  now  yielding.” 

III. 

For  the  Social  Application  of  the  Gospel,  There  is 
Abundant  Authority  and  a  Growing  Need. 

The  Bible,  as  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  contains  the  most  fundamental  teachings  on  social 
relations.  The  decalogue,  whose  principles  form  the  basis 
of  all  just  laws,  covers  the  whole  field  of  morals,  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social,  and  applies  to  all  the  normal  relations 
of  men.  The  subordinate  legislation  of  Moses  was  the 
adaptation  to  existing  society  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  decalogue.  The  most  advanced  legislation  in  the  world 
today  is  the  application  of  those  same  principles  to  mod¬ 
ern  society.  The  world  has  never  gotten  beyond  the  Ten 
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Commandments.  Until  the  kingdom  comes  in  glory,  the 
world  shall  not  have  caught  up  with  them. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  were  statesmen  as  well  as  preach- 
ei;s.  There  were  no  men  better  informed  on  public  ques¬ 
tions  in  their  day  than  Samuel,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  and  all  the  rest.  They  dealt  with  social  morality 
as  well  as  individual  conduct.  Whenever  the  nation  went 
astray,  Gk)d  sent  a  prophet  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
covenant  of  Sinai  and  to  scourge  social  sins.  When  the 
prophets  condemned  foreign  alliances,  intermarriage  with 
the  heathen,  laxity  in  the  marriage  bond  and  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  increase  of  divorce,  when  they  denounced  usury, 
oppression,  adultery.  Sabbath-breaking,  etc.,  they  were 
not  simply  voicing  the  judgments  of  God  against  solitary 
sinners,  but  against  groups  of  men  who  joined  hands 
together  to  cast  away  His  cords  from  them  and  transgress 
His  holy  laws.  They  were  condemning  wrong  social  rela¬ 
tions  and  seeking  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

The  message  of  the  prophets  was  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  theme  of  His  min¬ 
istry  from  beginning  to  end  was  the  “kingdom  of  God.” 
The  central  law  of  this  kingdom  He  explained  to  be  the 
law  of  love  manifesting  itself  in  service  even  to  the  point 
of  sacrifice.  The  Golden  Rule  is  the  same  law  of  love 
restated  for  practical  guidance.  So  far  as  social  institu¬ 
tions  were  concerned,  the  most  of  Christ’s  utterances 
related  to  the  family.  He  held  the  home  in  the  highest 
esteem,  urged  fidelity  to  the  marriage  bond,  respect  for 
parents,  reverence  for  woman,  and  set  the  child  in  the 
place  of  highest  infiuence.  His  kingdom  ideal  was  a 
spiritual  extension  of  the  family,  with  God  as  Father 
and  all  men  as  brothers.  He  did  not  have  so  much  to 
say  about  other  social  institutions,  but  His  social  teach¬ 
ings  on  wealth,  stewardship,  humility,  service,  and  bro¬ 
therhood,  are  comprehensive  and  searching.  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  has  been  called  the  “Magna  Charta  of  the 
Kingdom.”  In  this  manifesto,  Jesus  emphasizes  social 
as  well  as  individual  morality  and  pronounces  the  choicest 
blessings  on  those  who  humbly  fulfill  the  conditions. 
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The  Apostles  develop  Christ’s  teachings  on  social  rela¬ 
tions.  They  treat  of  conjugal  fidelity,  parental  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  filial  duty;  they  urge  the  mutual  obligations 
of  masters  and  servants;  they  discourse  on  the  relation 
between  members  and  officers  of  the  church;  they  have 
something  to  say  about  the  citizen  and  the  state ;  and  they 
do  not  overlook  the  business  world,  for  they  deal  with 
property  rights  from  the  high  viewpoint  of  stewardship. 
Every  fundamental  relation  between  man  and  man  is 
touched  upon.  They  do  not,  of  course,  speak  directly  to 
the  problems  that  are  giving  us  such  grave  concern,  be¬ 
cause  these  problems  in  quite  their  modem  form  did  not 
then  exist,  but  they  did  announce  principles  that  have 
their  application  in  every  land  and  in  every  age.  Paul 
sums  up  the  whole  matter  of  social  duty  by  saying,  “Bear 
ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ” 
(Gal.  6:12). 

Let  us  recall  here  that  the  theme  of  the  Master’s  min¬ 
istry  was  “the  kingdom  of  God.”  He  began  His  ministry 
by  proclaiming,  “The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  in  the  gospel” 
(Mk.  1:15).  He  talked  little  about  the  church,  but  the 
kingdom  is  mentioned  in  the  synoptic  gospels  more  than 
one  hundred  times.  His  parables  explain  the  nature  of 
that  kingdom.  His  miracles  illustrate  its  spirit.  He  prayed 
for  the  kingdom,  and  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  and 
labor  to  that  same  end.  After  the  resurrection.  He  talked 
confidentially  to  the  disciples  of  His  final  purpose.  He 
commissioned  His  church,  through  her  leaders,  to  carry 
“the  gospel  of  the  kingdom”  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  We  cannot  interpret  that  gospel,  nor  that 
wonderful  ministry,  unless  we  adopt  His  point  of  view 
and  let  the  vision  of  His  ideal  fill  our  souls  with  light. 

The  kingdom  has  been  much  misunderstood.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  thought  of  it  as  a  temporal  sovereignty,  with  its 
capital  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  the  Messianic  King,  and  the 
Jews  the  ruling  cldSs'.  But  Jesus  died  and  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed.  When  He  arose  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
they  indulged  the  hope  that  He  would  soon  reappear  and 
bring  to  pass  the  national  hope.  Delay  in  His  return 
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kd  the  Christians  a  little  later  to  think  that  maybe  the 
Roman  Empire  might  be  converted  and  become  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  on  earth.  But  when  Christianity  was  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  by  Constantine,  the  state  was  not  Chris¬ 
tianized.  Then  gradually  hope  centered  in  the  church, 
but  the  corruption  of  the  middle  ages  buried  this  hope, 
and  devout  souls  once  more  transferred  the  ideal  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  the  future,  an  ideal  to  be  realized  in 
heaven.  But  all  the  while  the  kingdom  was  right  here, 
silently  growing,  as  Jesus  had  taught. 

What  is  that  kingdom  ?  It  is  not  the  Church ;  identify¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  with  the  Church  leads  to  ecclesiasticism. 
It  is  not  the  state ;  identifying  the  kingdom  with  the  state 
naturally  tends  to  monarch  worship.  It  is  not  simply  the 
church  within  the  church, — ^the  elect ;  this  view  makes  the 
kingdom  vague  and  unreal.  Nor  is  it  just  the  same  as 
heaven ;  this  view  disposes  to  an  unwholesome  otherworld¬ 
liness.  The  phrase,  “the  kingdom  of  God”  does  not  refer 
simply  to  the  ideal  reign  and  realm  of  God  following  the 
parousia;  this  view  misses  Christ’s  teaching  about  the 
present  fact  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  historical  processes 
of  its  growth.  “The  kingdom  of  God,”  or  “the  kingdom  of 
heaven,”  is  the  reign  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  in  their  social  relations.  In  so  far  as 
He  now  thus  rules,  the  kingdom  is  here.  In  so  far  as 
His  rule  has  yet  to  be  lovingly  owned,  it  is  a  coming 
kingdom. 

Then  let  it  be  emphasized  that  the  kingdom  is  a  social 
ideal :  no  kingdom  is  a  mere  aggregation  of  unrelated  indi» 
viduals.  There  may  be  many  members  and  many  classes 
in  that  kingdom,  but  they  all  have  more  or  less  intimate 
mutual  relations  and  dealings.  They  are  all  bound  to  the 
king  by  a  common  loyalty,  and  they  are  bound  to  one 
another  by  mutual  interests,  privileges,  and  duties.  In 
an  ideal  kingdom,  there  must  not  only  be  ideal  men,  but 
all  their  complex  relations  must  be  ideal  also. 

Now  the  church  is  the  chief  agency  used  of  God  to  bring 
this  kingdom  ideal  to  pass.  Other  institutions — ^in  par¬ 
ticular  the  family  and  the  state, — may  be  useful,  too :  The 
sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe  makes  all  things  subserve 
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His  gracious  purposes.  But  the  establishment  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  the  primary  function  of  the  church:  for 
this  purpose  it  was  divinely  created  and  equipped.  Its 
equipment  is  “the  gospel  of  the  kingdom”  vitalized  in 
human  hearts  and  relations  by  the  Spirit  of  the  King. 
Hence,  if  this  gospel  is  to  be  the  means  to  ideal  lives  and 
ideal  relations  it  must  be  applied  now  to  those  human 
relationships  it  is  designed  to  correct  or  supersede.  It 
must  be  a  social  gospel  that  makes  for  a  social  ideal. 

The  very  method  employed  by  the  Master  vividly  sug¬ 
gests  social  helpfulness.  Of  course  He  had  his  moments 
and  hours  of  solitary  communion  with  the  Father,  and 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Jesus  can  never  be  appreciated 
without  an  understanding  of  His  inner  spiritual  life.  But 
His  religion  was  not  narrow  or  selfish.  He  went  about 
doing  good,  always  giving  Himself  to  men.  And  this 
giving  of  self  for  the  highest  welfare  of  others  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  social  gospel  in  action.  He  mingled  with 
men  freely  in  their  places  of  business  and  in  the  temple 
of  divine  worship.  He  visited  them  in  their  homes,  and 
sat  down  to  dinner  with  them.  He  was  as  ready  to  share 
the  poor  man’s  fare  as  the  rich  man’s  feast.  He  could  dine 
with  Pharisee  or  publican  with  equal  grace.  And  wher¬ 
ever  He  went  He  filled  the  unmet  needs  of  men.  The 
unfortunate  classes,  for  whom  society  had  no  adequate 
institutions, — ^the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  halt,  the 
maimed,  the  sick,  the  demonized, — ^these  were  the  objects 
of  His  tender  compassion.  And  in  taking  their  infirmi¬ 
ties  upon  Himself,  He  has  set  the  example  for  every  wise 
program  that  aims  at  the  relief  and  prevention  of  social 
misery.  His  miracles  were  not  simply  credentials  authen¬ 
ticating  Him  as  a  Messenger  from  God,  they  were  sermons 
in  life,  declaring  in  a  language  that  all  could  understand 
the  love  and  compassion  and  power  of  the  Messianic  King¬ 
dom. 

Of  course,  Jesus  did  not  inaugurate  any  immediate  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  social  service.  And  for  this 
there  were  abundant  reasons.  “He  was  no  *ist’  and  He 
taught  no  Msm.’  ”  He  was  not  primarily  a  social  teacher 
and  reformer,  but  a  revealer,  teaching  men  their  true 
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relation  to  God  and  their  possibilities  in  Him.  Social 
problems  in  His  day  were  acute ;  there  were  gigantic  social 
evils,  yet  He  never  allowed  Himself  to  be  drawn  into  any 
partisan  strife.  It  is  instructive  to  note  three  things 
concerning  His  social  method:  (1)  He  lived  a  life  apart 
from  and  above  all  the  pettiness  of  human  contests.  This 
gave  Him  a  broad  horizon,  clear  vision,  sound  judgment. 
“He  viewed  life  from  above.”  Herein  lay  the  secret  of 
His  wisdom.  Had  he  grappled  with  the  social  problems 
at  very  close  quarters.  He  must  have  been  called  upon  to 
create  some  new  organization  for  the  relief  of  human  ills. 
This  might  easily  have  led  to  revolution  and  so  have 
hindered  His  cause.  (2)  He  dealt  for  the  most  part  with 
the  individual.  He  reverenced  human  personality.  This 
was  not  due  to  timidity  or  inability  to  cope  with  social 
questions :  it  indicates  His  social  method.  “He  ap¬ 
proached  life  from  within.”  Herein  lay  the  secret  of  His 
power.  He  was  willing  to  entrust  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  His  kingdom  to  redeemed  personalities.  According 
to  His  way  of  looking  at  things,  every  life  that  owns  His 
lordship  is  an  organization  through  which  the  kingdom 
can  exhibit  and  extend  itself.  It  is  a  self-adjusting  or¬ 
ganism  capable  of  relating  itself  intelligently  and  right¬ 
eously  to  its  social  environment.  The  social  significance 
of  a  life  wholly  surendered  to  the  will  of  Christ  is  well- 
nigh  incalculable.  (3)  All  the  while  Jesus  was  an  idealist. 
The  light  of  a  glorious  vision  was  on  His  brow.  Herein 
lay  the  secret  of  His  patience  and  hope.  With  His  eyes 
fixed  on  that  sure  goal  of  the  kingdom.  He  moved  serenely 
forward,  while  ancient  storms  raged  about  Him  or  new 
ones  broke  upon  His  head.  Meanwhile  He  announced  those 
principles  and  released  those  forces  which  were  calculated 
to  work  the  most  radical  social  changes  and  destined  at 
length  to  set  up  God’s  kingdom  among  men. 

There  is  a  peculiar  demand  today  for  the  social  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus.  Our  civilization  is  fast  evolving  from  the 
individualistic  type  towards  one  of  a  more  thoroughly  co¬ 
operative  type.  Already  we  have  developed  a  highly 
complex  social  nexus.  A  growing  social  conscience  needs 
enlightenment.  A  feeble  social  will  needs  to  be  reinforced 
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in  the  direction  of  righteousness.  Social  problems  of  fear¬ 
some  proportions  are  clamoring  for  our  attention:  an 
insufferable  condition  in  politics  created  by  bossism  and 
corruption ;  the  tyranny  of  giant  interests ;  the  spread  of 
a  criminal  press;  the  commercialization  of  vice,  and  the 
legal  status  of  the  saloon;  the  multiplication  of  feeble¬ 
minded  and  degenerates;  the  weakening  of  the  family 
bond  and  consequently  a  detestable  divorce  situation; 
the  difficulty  of  assimilating  a  heterogeneous  population  to 
the  highest  American  ideals;  and  the  growth  of  anti- 
Christian  and  anti-American  religion  in  our  midst.  If 
we  love  our  country  and  look  for  Christ  to  be  enthroned 
in  our  national  life,  we  cannot  evade  the  problems  of  our 
modern  social  unrest. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  interested  also  in  the  success  of  the 
kingdom  enterprise  abroad,  we  must  undertake  the  thor¬ 
ough  Christianization  of  our  American  social  order.  One 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  the  foreign  missionary  en¬ 
counters  is  the  baneful  influence  of  our  un-Christian  in¬ 
stitutions  and  customs.  The  social,  industrial,  and  politi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  our  great  cities  are  known  to  the  educated 
classes  in  all  lands.  “Tammany  Hall  is  a  familiar  name 
to  the  people  of  India.  Chicago’s  Levee  causes  men  to 
hiss  in  Turkey.  The  ‘Philadelphia  Ring’  makes  men  sneer 
in  Peking.  Boston  rum  makes  people  in  Africa  scoff  at 
Christendom.”  Unfortunately,  unscrupulous  traders  are 
taken  as  examples  of  our  Christian  civilization.  Of  course 
the  missionaries  are  asked  about  these  things,  and  then 
their  energies  are  diverted  from  evangelism  to  a  very 
disagreeable  task  in  apologetics.  And  so  we  are  wisely 
counseled  to  improve  the  brand  of  religion  we  are  ex¬ 
porting.  “The  men  who  are  fighting  the  demons  of  graft 
and  drink  in  this  country  are  making  it  easier  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  believe  that  our  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world”  (Samuel  Zane  Batten,  in  “The  Call 
of  the  New  South”). 

How,  then,* are  our  social  problems  to  be  solved?  Not 
by  education  alone,  for  some  of  our  most  enormous  iniqui¬ 
ties  are  committed  by  educated  men.  Not  by  legislation 
simply,  for  it  only  registers  the  advance  of  public  opinion 
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and  morals.  Not  by  philanthropy,  for  too  often  it  deals 
with  effects  rather  than  causes.  Not  by  enlightened  self- 
interest  :  we  have  hugged  this  delusion  long  enough.  Our 
social  problems  are  ethical  at  the  root  and  therefore  de¬ 
mand  an  ethical  solution.  Wm.  Temple  thus  forcibly  calls 
our  attention  to  the  causal  relation  betwen  human  selfish¬ 
ness  and  social  disorder:  “If  you  take  some  millions  of 
people  just  like  ourselves,  generous  up  to  a  point,  but  still 
predominantly  selfish,  with  varying  abilities,  and  leave 
them  to  live  together  for  several  generations,  the  result 
would  be  something  like  the  horror  of  our  present  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization.  The  sin  that  has  made  it  is  just  our 
sin.  That  is  what  our  sort  of  character  works  out  at  if 
you  leave  it  alone.”  And  it  is  remarkable  how  forcefully 
and  fatally  it  works  out  under  any  social  regime.  Selfish¬ 
ness  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of  institutions.  It  can 
manipulate  any  form  of  government  from  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  to  the  freest  democracy  so  as  to  serve  the 
interests  of  special  classes.  It  can  operate  any  industrial 
order,  from  the  most  primitive  and  simple  to  the  most 
modern  and  complex,  so  as  to  enrich  a  few  and  impoverish 
the  many.  Social  problems  vary  in  form,  according  to  the 
age,  the  race  concerned,  advancement  in  science  and  cul¬ 
ture,  etc.,  but,  like  the  human  nature  in  which  they  orig¬ 
inate,  they  are  always  and  everywhere  essentially  the 
same.  Our  modern  social  troubles  are  just  the  outward 
symptoms  of  that  deep-seated  and  persistent  malady,  the 
greatest  of  all  social  diseases — ^human  selfishness. 

Now  an  ethical  disease  requires  a  social  remedy.  The 
modern  social  disorder  will  only  yield  to  some  form  of 
treatment  which  will  eliminate  the  corrupting  influence 
of  selfishness  from  every  social  relation  and  transaction. 
What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  new  social 
organization  as  a  new  social  spirit.  And  this  can  be 
derived  from  no  source  but  the  Divine.  And  there  is  no 
other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  men, 
whereby  society  must  be  saved,  but  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  believe  that  in  Him  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
power  for  social  salvation.  And  it  is  our  high  privilege 
as  His  co-laborers  to  release  that  power  for  the  redemption 
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of  humanity.  Have  we  any  right,  through  lack  of  faith 
and  moral  courage,  to  suspend  His  gracious  operations? 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  complete  Saviour,  for  man  and  for  man¬ 
kind,  and  it  is  the  Church’s  duty  in  every  age  to  present 
Him  in  the  fullness  of  His  ability  to  meet  the  need  of 
every  life  and  all  of  life. 

Sometimes  ministers  are  rather  sharply  advised  to 
“stick  to  the  simple  gospel  and  let  politics  and  business 
alone.”  As  if,  forsooth,  they  were  invading  territory  that 
belonged  exclusively  to  business  men  and  politicians !  But 
let  it  be  said  that,  whenever  business  men  or  politicians, 
or  any  others,  transgress  the  moral  requirements  of  true 
religion,  they  are  the  invaders,  and  their  action  comes 
under  the  cognizance,  if  not  under  the  jurisdiction,  of 
the  Church.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  pulpit  should  be 
made  a  forum  for  the  unrestricted  discussion  of  econom¬ 
ical  and  political  issues ;  but  we  insist  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  knew  no  gospel  so  simple  that  it  did  not  have  to  do 
with  all  the  normal  relations  of  men;  and  His  gospel,  in 
the  richness  of  its,truth,  in  its  adaptability  to  human  need, 
in  its  power  to  transform  corruption  into  incorruption, 
is  not  a  “simple  gospel,”  but  is  just  as  complex  as  the 
most  complicated  human  society.  And  the  Church  would 
be  unfaithful  to  her  high  calling,  if  she  did  not  undertake 
to  proclaim  and  apply  the  gospel  so  as  to  transform  the 
whole  of  the  world  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom,  and  keep  at  it  until  Christ  comes  and 
takes  the  whole  matter  directly  into  His  hands.  And 
when  He  comes,  according  to  His  own  teaching,  He  will 
judge  us  by  the  practical  ways  in  which  we  have  shown 
our  love  for  the  humanity  with  which  He  has  identified 
Himself. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  practical  and  social  side  of  our 
gospel  has  a  vital  bearing  on  Church  unity  also.  Relig¬ 
ious  controversy  accentuates  our  differences.  And  today, 
our  denominational  differences  form  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  constructive  social  activity.  But  when  we 
pray,  and  when  we  work,  we  realize  more  fully  our  one¬ 
ness.  The  preaching  and  the  practice  of  the  social  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  for  the  kingdom 
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of  Christ,  will  help  wonderfully  to  generate  that  religious 
enthusiasm  which  makes  all  institutions  plastic  and  which 
will  at  length  weld  our  separate  organizations  into  one. 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff  unites  both  history  and  hope  when  he 
says,  “The  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ended 
in  division ;  the  reformation  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
end  in  reunion.”  If  the  Church  is  ever  to  realize  the  one¬ 
ness  for  which  Jesus  prayed,  will  not  the  use  of  His  entire 
gospel,  social  as  well  as  individual,  help  to  bring  it  to 
pass? 

But  would  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  work, 
if  applied  today?  It  is  a  practical  question  that  we  can¬ 
not  avoid.  It  is  reported  that  Archbishop  Magee,  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  not  many  years  ago  said 
that  “the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  ideal,  but  altogether 
impracticable,”  and  that  if  an  effort  were  made  to  apply 
its  teachings  literally,  “society  would  tumble  to  pieces” 
( Josiah  Strong,  The  Next  Great  Awakening,  p.  152) .  But 
theories  must  bow  to  facts ;  and  the  following  experience 
indicates  how  thoroughly  practical  the  Golden  Rule  is  for 
modern  society:  A  well-known  manufacturer  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  writes,  “We  have  always  endeavored  to  treat 
our  employees  as  men,  with  the  same  feelings,  rights,  and 
hopes  as  ourselves,  and  to  consider  that  we  are  all  of  us 
one  great  family  with  mutual  interests.  I  have  not  begun 
to  do  as  much  for  our  employees  as  they  have  done  for 
me,  but  have  endeavored  to  treat  them  always  as  I  should 
like  to  be  treated,  if  our  positions  were  reversed.  Our 
relations  for  nearly  thirty  years  have  been  always  friendly 
and  satisfactory,  and  we  have  never  had  any  strikes  or 
troubles  of  any  kind,  but  this  is  owing  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  the  character  of  our  employees.  As  illustrative 
of  this,  I  will  tell  you  of  an  incident  which  occurred  during 
the  panic  of  '93.  A  month  or  so  after  the  panic  began, 
and  when  large  concerns  were  failing  in  every  direction, 
there  filed  into  my  office  one  morning  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  men,  representing  the  several  shops  in  our  plant. 
Their  manner  and  looks  were  serious,  and  while  I  had  no 
more  earnest  wish  than  that  I  should  never  have  any 
trouble  with  our  employees,  I  feared  that  it  had  come  at 
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last.  Finally,  one  of  them  as  spokesman,  said  that  they 
had  thought  very  long  over  the  matter  that  had  brought 
them  there  before  they  had  decided  to  come,  and  that 
they  hoped  they  would  find  me  prepared  to  accede  to  their 
request ;  that  they  had  noticed  that  large  concerns  who  had 
stood  the  stress  of  many  panics  were  failing  every  day; 
that  our  warehouses  were  filling  with  goods  which  we 
couldn’t  sell,  and  that  they  presumed  we,  like  others,  were 
unable  to  obtain  payment  for  goods  already  sold,  and  that 
they  feared  we  might  be  in  danger  as  well  as  other  con¬ 
cerns;  that  some  of  them  had  been  with  us  a  few  years, 
some  for  many  years,  and  some  the  length  of  a  generation ; 
that  they  had  always  received  fair  wages  and  had  been 
able  to  save  money,  and  while  the  individual  savings  were 
not  large,  the  aggregate  was  a  considerable  sum,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  tell  me  the  whole  of  it  was  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  use  of  the  company,  if  it  were  needed.  I 
will  leave  you  to  imagine  what  my  feelings  were,  for  I 
have  never,  from  that  date  to  this,  been  able  to  find  words 
in  which  suitably  to  express  them”  (Josiah  Strong,  The 
Next  Great  Awakening,  pp.  206-208).  The  conclusion 
of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  is  sound.  After  years  of  careful 
investigation  into  the  social,  moral,  and  industrial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people,  he  said  “that  in  the  adoption  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  practical 
creed  for  the  conduct  of  business,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
surest  and  speediest  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  ex¬ 
cite  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  lead  many  to  think  social, 
industrial,  and  political  revolution  is  at  hand.” 

If  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus  are  practical,  why  has 
the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole  never  consciously  under¬ 
taken  to  apply  them  and  reconstruct  human  society  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  divine  Will?  Probably  no  one  has  analyzed 
the  reasons  for  this  historical  fact  more  clearly  and  more 
carefully  than  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  (Christianity 
and  the  Social  Crisis,  Ch.  iv) .  It  will  suffice  here  simply 
to  enumerate  the  reasons  which  he  expounds  at  length. 
(1)  The  hostility  of  the  Empire  made  it  dangerous  and 
impossible  for  the  early  Christians  to  attempt  such  a 
program.  (2)  The  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of 
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their  Lord  kept  the  disciples  from  starting  a  work  which 
could  only  be  completed  in  a  long  period  of  time.  (3)  The 
world  was  viewed  as  hopelessly  bad ;  the  Christians  were 
hostile  to  it;  and  the  salvation  of  individuals  seemed  the 
best  cause  to  which  the  church  could  devote  its  energies. 
(4)  The  otherworldliness  of  Christianity  [as  practiced] — 
too  little  emphasis,  relatively,  being  laid  on  the  present 
life.  (5)  Asceticism,  with  its  contempt  for  property,  its 
glorification  of  poverty,  and  its  denial  of  the  family — 
the  fundamental  social  institution.  (6)  Monasticism, 
which  deflected  the  choicest  individuals  from  ordinary 
social  intercourse,  and  prevented  their  propagation.  (7) 
Sacramentalism  numbed  the  ethical  force  of  Christianity. 
(8)  The  dogmatic  interest  suppressed  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  ethical  forces.  (9)  Christianity  became  too 
churchly:  salvation  was  to  be  had  only  through  the 
church ;  the  touchstone  of  ethics  was  the  effect  upon  the 
church ;  the  church  was  substituted  for  the  kingdom  ideal. 
(10)  The  hands  of  the  church  were  bound  by  its  subserv¬ 
ience  to  the  state.  (11)  When  church  democracy  dis¬ 
appeared  the  masses  of  church  members  were  useless  for 
an  ethical  movement  on  a  large  social  scale.  (12)  It 
remained  for  the  modern  age  to  get  a  scientific  compre¬ 
hension  of  social  development. 

Admitting  the  main  contention  of  the  author  referred 
to  above,  we  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  (what 
is  denied  by  some  writers)  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  social  ideal  wholly  faded  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  church.  The  Apostles  developed  the  social  teach¬ 
ings  of  their  Master,  and  in  their  miracles  they  exhibit 
the  same  spirit  of  compassion  and  helpfulness.  There  was 
a  moral  purpose  in  all  their  miracles :  they  sought  to  make 
known  the  goodness  of  God.  The  members  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  Church  endeavored  to  fulfill  thier  mutual  obligations 
by  a  sort  of  temporary  communism.  The  diaconate  arose 
in  the  Church  to  meet  a  real  need  among  the  Grecian 
Jews.  Paul  was  a  great  leader  in  practical  benevolence. 
Schaff  (in  Ante  Nicene  Christianity)  and  Rauschenbusch 
(in  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis)  both  show  that 
early  Christianity  was  moved  by  strong  social  impulses. 
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The  early  Christians  may  not  have  set  themselves  con¬ 
sciously  to  reform  the  society  about  them,  but  they  real¬ 
ized  to  an  unusual  degree  the  social  teachings  of  the 
gospel  among  themselves. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  monastic  ideal  was  em¬ 
braced  by  many.  Men  withdrew  from  an  evil  world  to 
seek  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.  Yet  their  hearts 
were  often  better  than  their  heads.  The  instincts  of 
Christian  life  defied  their  gnostic  logic.  One  of  the  few 
bright  things  in  the  record  of  those  times  is  the  account 
of  certain  forms  of  social  service  rendered  in  the  name 
of  Christ  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  friendless,  by  the 
monasteries  and  other  institutions  that  were  founded  on 
an  individualistic  interpretation  of  religion. 

The  Reformation  has  given  new  impetus  to  all  Chris¬ 
tian  work.  A  broad  missionary  program  was  an  inevit¬ 
able,  but  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  rediscovery 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  individual  worth  of  man.  Today 
on  the  mission  fields  we  are  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Educational  missionaries,  medical  mis¬ 
sionaries,  industrial  missionaries,  are  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  evangelistic  missionaries,  are  showing  the 
wonderful  power  of  Christianity  for  social  renovation, 
and  demonstrating  that  the  larger  the  number  of  ways 
we  can  proclaim  the  gospel  the  better — better  for  the 
gospel,  its  contents  are  more  fully  exhibited;  better  for 
the  heathen,  they  are  more  readily  persuaded;  better  for 
the  church,  it  is  compelled  to  make  fuller  investment  of 
its  talents  and  energies. 

And  even  in  evangelistic  work,  the  church  has  always 
recognized  one  element  of  the  social  gospel:  the  leaven 
of  the  kingdom  works  only  through  contact  with  its  en¬ 
vironment.  For  example,  the  early  Christian  church  did 
not  rest  its  case  on  the  public  and  official  proclamation 
of  the  gospel.  Church  members  were  mighty  witnesses. 
And  the  failure  of  persecution  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  simply  scattered  preachers  broadcast.  The  tremendous 
impression  made  by  early  Christianity  upon  the  Roman 
Empire  was  due  to  the  impact  of  the  whole  Christian 
body. 
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But,  when  we  compare  what  the  church  has  done  with 
the  ideal  that  shines  before  it,  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that,  whenever  in  the  future  the  whole  church  sets  herself 
intelligently  and  deliberately  to  realize  the  whole  ideal 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  most  important  chapters  in 
human  history  will  be  written. 

IV. 

The  Social  Gospel  Alone,  However,  Would  Be  Most 

Inadequate. 

The  social  teachings  of  Jesus,  apart  from  His  vital 
message  to  the  individual,  might  lead  to  certain  reforms, 
but  it  would  certainly  fall  short  of  social  regeneration. 
We  might  urge  men  with  all  our  might  to  love  their  neigh¬ 
bors  as  themselves,  but  if  we  did  not  lead  them  first  to 
love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  and  mind,  our  humanitarian  program  would  fail. 

As  an  instance  of  the  dependence  of  the  social  gospel 
on  the  individual  gospel,  consider  that  the  social  service 
movement, — which  in  its  best  phases  is  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  social  gospel, — is  neither  self-originating  nor 
self-sustaining.  The  motor  nerve  of  social  service  is  the 
humane  sentiment;  social  Christian  work  requires  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian  working,  and  the  aim  of  the  movement 
is  to  secure  in  every  department  of  life  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  individual.  Now  all  that 
is  essential  in  the  social  service  movement,  that  arouses 
enthusiasm  and  retains  steadfast  loyalty,  is  at  heart  re¬ 
ligious.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  compassion 
for  the  distressed,  and  the  true  estimate  of  human  worth 
come  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  part  of 
the  revelation  made  by  Christ’s  cross.  And  each  indi¬ 
vidual  social  worker  must  make  the  humble  pilgrimage 
to  that  cross  in  order  to  get  at  first  hand  the  incentives 
for  his  work.  Where  there  is  no  Christianity,  there  is  no 
social  service  worthy  the  name.  The  only  adequate  mo¬ 
tives  for  social  service  are  supplied  by  the  gospel.  With¬ 
out  the  inspiration  and  power  afforded  by  the  individual 
acceptance  of  the  gospel,  the  whole  social  service  move- 
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ment  would  prove  abortive.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
more  and  more  the  religious  workers  of  our  country  are 
acknowledging  that  the  success  of  their  movement  is 
grounded  in  a  genuine  personal  experience  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  basis  of  a  careful  canvass  of 
one  thousand  social  workers,  it  is  estimated  that  from 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  leading  social  workers  of  this 
country  are  active  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  An¬ 
other  10  per  cent  consists  of  “inactive  members.”  Of  the 
rest,  only  a  portion  are  actually  hostile  to  the  Church. 
If  social  workers  are  making  good  in  social  service,  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  because  they  are  being  made  good  as  individuals 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Ideally,  the  regeneration  of  the 
individual  should  always  impart  the  desire  to  serve  hu-~ 
manity.  If  we  love  God  truly  we  must  love  our  brother 
also.  And  genuine  love  for  man  will  show  itself  in  prac¬ 
tical  ways. 

And  so,  the  whole  social  service  movement  needs  to  be 
energized,  refined,  guided,  by  a  vivid  apprehension,  on 
the  part  of  each  worker,  of  the  power  and  presence  of 
God.  If  we  are  going  to  reconstruct  human  society  along 
lines  of  righteousness  and  love,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
own  lives  are  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds 
that  we  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect  will  of  God.  Religion  and  righteousness  must  be 
penetratingly  individual  or  else  be  socially  impotent.  We 
cannot  delegate  to  anyone  else  our  own  individual  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  right. 

That  new  social  life  must  develop  from  within  outward 
is  further  evident  from  the  character  and  method  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  tremendous  infiuence  for  good  that  Jesus 
exerted  on  human  society  depended  upon  His  unique  char¬ 
acter  and  relation  to  the  Father.  No  one  less  than  the 
Son  of  God  could  have  inaugurated  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  worldwide  righteousness  that  would  accumu¬ 
late  such  momentum  as  we  may  observe  today.  If  His 
followers  are  going  to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  on 
society,  they  must  be  individually  right  with  God.  In 
order  to  dispel  social  darkness,  we  must  have  the  true 
Light.  In  order  to  transform  society,  we  must  have  the 
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Leaven  of  the  Kingdom.  If  we  are  to  prevent  society  from 
going  utterly  to  the  bad,  every  individual  grain  of  Chris¬ 
tian  salt  must  have  savor. 

Moreover,  Jesus  always  put  holiness  before  happiness. 
He  would  not  satisfy  the  world’s  hunger  for  bread  apart 
from  satisfying  its  hunger  for  God.  We  are  aiming  to 
establish  a  society  whose  peace  and  prosperity  will  be 
shared  by  all.  But  lasting  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness, 
can  only  rest  on  the  foundation  of  right.  In  rearing  a 
new  social  structure,  therefore,  the  first  requisite  is  solid, 
substantial  character.  A  pile  of  hewn  stone  is  not  the 
building,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  it.  Now  the 
plan  of  the  kingdom  calls  for  sapphire,  emerald,  beryl, 
amethyst,  pearls,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  But 
unregenerate  human  nature  is  brittle  clay.  How  can 
people  like  ourselves  be  built  into  the  foundations  of  the 
enduring  City?  We  cannot,  until  individually  transformed 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  our  supreme  need  is  a  con¬ 
structive  social  ideal :  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  if  we  were  able  to  give  to  the  world,  with  all 
minuteness  of  detail,  a  well-defined,  concrete  idea  of  what 
the  perfect  commonwealth  is  to  be.  But  man  is  not  the 
designer  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  (Herein  is  the  fallacy 
of  many  proposed  schemes.)  There  is  a  multitude  of 
details  regarding  the  final  adjustments  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  that  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  divine  Architect  has 
not  yet  given  us  a  blue-print  of  the  kingdom ;  but  He  has 
already  revealed  to  us  far  more  truth  than  we  are  using, 
and  in  due  time.  His  Spirit  will  lead  His  fellow-workers 
into  possession  of  all  the  truth  necessary  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  society.  Meantime,  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
have  the  general  view  of  the  kingdom  which  Christ  has 
given  us,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  more  than  a  building: 
it  is  a  living  thing,  subject  to  laws  of  growth;  and  we 
must  yield  ourselves  without  reserve  to  its  forces,  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  lead  us  aright,  though  we  cannot  see 
very  far  ahead.  All  notable  advance  in  the  past  has  been 
conditioned  on  this  hearty  surrender :  the  progress  of  the 
future  will  obey  this  same  principle.  The  kingdom  of 
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God  is  essentially  not  an  organization,  but  a  life,  an 
organizing  force.  Life  makes  its  organization  as  it  grows. 

“Now  in  the  things  which  we  are  saying  the  chief  point 
is  this:”  Social  reconstruction  begins  in  individual  re¬ 
generation.  Christ  begins  His  kingdom,  not  by  force, 
not  by  appeals  to  the  aesthetic,  not  by  enlightened  self- 
interest,  not  by  proposing  some  new  ethical  code,  but  by 
bringing  the  individual  into  a  new  life  through  a  new 
birth.  Unless  a  man  is  born  from  above  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  very  first  step  towards  the 
righteous  reconstruction  of  society  is  the  regeneration 
of  the  individual.  Apart  from  this  there  can  be  no  true 
progress  in  social  reform.  “Men  have  often  endeavored 
to  substitute  a  system  of  ethics  for  the  dynamics  of  per¬ 
sonal  faith  in  God.  But  such  efforts  have  generally  re¬ 
sulted  from,  or  have  preceded,  a  weakening  of  conven¬ 
tional  morals  and  degeneracy  in  society  as  a  whole” 
(Shailer  Mathews).  We  are  laboring  and  praying  for 
an  ideal  society  where  all  men  will  be  brothers  and  all 
law  will  be  love,  and  thus  “the  whole  round  world”  be 
“every  way  bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.” 
But  brotherhood  is  conditioned  on  sonship.  We  can  only 
arrive  at  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  through  the  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

Divine  sonship  is  possible  for  us,  because  the  Son  of 
God  gave  Himself  for  us.  The  cross  is  central  to  the  social 
gospel  as  well  as  to  the  individual  gospel.  All  the  widen¬ 
ing  circles  of  salvation  must  be  described  from  the  cross 
as  center.  Here  all  the  paths  of  human  need  converge, 
and  from  this  point  are  the  outgoings  of  spiritual  life. 
The  gospel  of  the  crucified  Christ  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  to  the  individual  first  and  also  to  society. 
For  therein  is  revealed  the  righteousness  of  God  that  con¬ 
stitutes  all  things  new.  Righteousness  becomes  individ¬ 
ually  human  when  one  faces  that  cross.  Social  righteous¬ 
ness  is  the  light  that  radiates  from  that  cross  through 
saved  men.  Christ,  delivered  up  for  our  sins,  raised  again 
for  our  justification,  and  living  evermore  to  rule  in  right¬ 
eousness  those  whom  He  draws  unto  Himself  by  His  love, 
must  be  always  the  personal  Center  of  the  gospel  of  the 
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kingdom.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  gospel  that  we 
preach  and  of  the  kingdom  that  we  seek.  The  highest 
social  grace  among  men,  love  to  the  unlovely,  can  only 
be  generated  by  the  love  of  God  towards  His  enemies  as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  “In  His  revelation  of  divine 
sonship  and  of  consequent  human  brotherhood,  Jesus  has 
furnished  the  basis  for  lasting  social  progress.  For  if 
humanity  is  to  become  a  family  inspired  by  the  love  of 
the  divine  Father,  there  is  no  power  in  earth  or  hell  that 
can  prevent  the  realization  of  the  noblest  social  ideals  of 
which  the  world  has  ever  dreamed”  (Shailer  Mathews). 

If  we  are  true  to  our  high  calling,  we  shall  exhibit  that 
harmony  which  exists  throughout  the  Bible.  Look  at  the 
decalogrue ;  one  divinely  given  law  representing  in  its  two 
tables  the  union  of  religion  and  morals,  and  covering  the 
whole  range  of  duties,  individual  and  social.  Look  at  the 
Psalms:  suited  to  the  innermost  feeling  of  the  loneliest 
saint,  yet  abounding  in  material  for  public  worship.  Con¬ 
sider  the  prophets :  notable  examples  of  individual  right¬ 
eousness,  demanding  fearlessly  of  kings  and  nations  a 
whole  righteousness  acceptable  to  Jehovah.  Jesus  searches 
the  individual  heart  more  closely  than  any  other  mes¬ 
senger  of  God,  yet  His  dealings  with  humanity  are  broad 
as  the  world.  One  of  His  significant  sayings  consists 
of  the  penetrating  words,  “Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.” 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  is  the  Source  of  an 
ideal  Christian  life.  The  disciple  finds  in  Christ  an  ideal 
environment,  an  environment  so  great  withal,  that  in  it 
all  men  might  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  Here 
is  the  harmony  of  the  individual  and  the  social  gospel  in 
Christian  life.  Jesus  is  so  humanly  divine  and  so  divinely 
human  that  we  cannot  live  close  to  Him  without  coming 
into  vital  contact  with  both  God  and  man. 

And  so  it  appears  that  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  is  both 
individual  and  social.  Individual  regeneration  furnishes 
the  spirit:  social  helpfulness  is  the  body,  or  medium  of 
expression.  The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead.  And 
the  spirit  apart  from  its  own  body  is  vague,  unreal,  in¬ 
effective.  Spirit  and  body  together  form  the  living,  effect¬ 
ive  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
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V. 

The  Task  of  the  Church  in  Bringing  About  Social 

Betterment. 

It  is  perhaps  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
at  length  the  question,  How  far  the  Church  should  engage 
in  the  work  for  social  betterment?  But  a  few  suggestions 
may  be  appropriate. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer¬ 
ica  thus  outlines  some  of  the  immediate  and  practical 
things  that  can  be  done  by  the  Church :  “Secure  for  every 
worker  one  day’s  rest  in  seven;  have  a  censorship  com¬ 
mittee  of  all  moving  picture  and  other  shows;  equip  a 
playground  within  half  a  mile  of  every  home  in  the  city ; 
make  efficient  the  agencies  seeking  to  suppress  gambling, 
the  social  evil,  alcoholism,  and  the  use  of  all  habit-forming 
drugs ;  see  that  there  is  a  good  child  labor  law  and  that 
it  is  enforced;  have  regular  inspection  of  tenements  and 
rooming  houses;  support  the  Juvenile  Court;  have  a  sys¬ 
tematic  canvass  of  the  community.”  It  is  apparent  that 
most  of  these  things  must  be  undertaken  by  joint  effort  of 
the  different  denominations.  Co-ordination  of  efforts  is 
necessary  to  success. 

As  to  what  the  churches  of  a  community  can  do,  the 
activities  of  the  “Christian  Committee  for  Social  Better¬ 
ment”  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  sug¬ 
gestive.  This  Committee  (1)  has  furnished  the  people 
of  the  community  with  an  excellent  course  of  lectures; 
(2)  conducted  a  neighborhood  temperance  crusade;  (3) 
in  co-operation  with  the  Associated  Charities,  has  helped 
put  charitable  work  in  that  district  on  a  scientific  basis; 
(4)  is  laboring  to  secure  a  suitable  recreation  park;  (5) 
has  gievn  hearty  support  to  civic  reform.  It  has  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  heart  and  is  successfully 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  conditions  of  living. 

Manifestly,  the  question  of  social  service  is  one  that 
each  church  and  each  community  must  answer  in  view 
of  their  particular  circumstances.  But  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  principles  may  be  observed: 

1.  The  Church  must  know  human  life.  It  is  not  enough 
for  it  to  be  acquainted  with  the  historic  circumstances 
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in  which  any  portion  of  Scripture  was  first  proclaimed. 
The  church  must  know  equally  well  the  modem  life  to 
which  it  speaks.  It  should  insist  on  knowing  the  whole 
truth  about  moral  and  social  conditions, — ^though  this 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  the  parading  of  unnecessary 
details  of  vice  and  crime. 

2.  The  Church  must  know  the  message  it  has  to  de¬ 
liver,  and  especially  those  portions  for  which  modem  con¬ 
ditions  create  a  peculiar  demand.  Historically  every  great 
revival  resulted  from  the  preaching  of  much  needed  but 
neglected  truth.  We  must  faithfully  proclaim  the  gospel 
in  its  application  to  all  the  needs  of  today. 

3.  The  Church  must  be  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  her 
teaching  function.  It  is  the  duty  of  her  ministers  to  voice 
the  mind  of  Christ  with  love  and  impartiality,  “rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.”  The  church  will  not  allow 
herself  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  class  or  a  party, 
but  she  will  create  issues  for  political  parties  and  reveal 
to  the  state  its  tasks.  Her  viewpoint  must  always  be  the 
eternally  right  and  true.  It  may  be  a  difficult  task,  but 
the  church  must  spiritualize  the  economic  struggle,  and 
by  faith  and  spiritual  insight  lift  the  social  questions  to 
a  high  religious  level.  As  the  educator  of  the  social  con¬ 
science,  she  will  mold  that  public  sentiment  in  which 
righteous  laws  originate  and  on  which  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  must  always  rely. 

4.  The  Church  is  primarily  an  inspiration  rather  than 
an  organization.  And  the  minister  of  the  gospel  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  prophet  rather  than  an  engineer.  We  do 
not  believe  the  church  was  ever  intended  by  her  Lord  to 
take  over  the  management  of  the  whole  social  machinery. 
It  is  too  complex  for  her  to  master  without  neglecting  her 
teaching  function.  The  concern  of  the  church  should  be 
to  supply  instruction,  inspiration,  motive  power.  To  this 
end  it  should  seek  first  to  bring  men  into  vital  fellowship 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  see  that  men  are  converted  to  their 
social  obligations  as  well  as  to  their  own  private  duties. 
Her  aim  should  be  to  multiply  the  number  of  enlightened, 
Christian,  social  personalities.  This  is  the  largest  single 
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contribution  she  can  make  towards  the  realization  of  the 
kingdom  ideal. 

Some  of  these  socially  enlightened  Christians  will  be 
leaders  in  the  great  movements  and  institutions  of  society. 
All  society  will  feel  the  upward  lift  of  their  lives.  As 
for  the  rest,  let  it  be  said,  that  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  social  service  that  may  be  rendered  by  the 
individual  Christian.  Every  man  who  is  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  who  has  sanctified  Jesus  in  his 
heart  as  Lord  is  a  center  of  social  enlightenment  and 
saving  power.  He  is  an  agent  of  the  kingdom;  all  his 
business  relations  and  transactions  are  kingdom  oppor¬ 
tunities.  And  if  all  his  social  dealings  are  in  justice  and 
love,  then,  over  and  above  all  the  social  service  he  may 
render  through  his  church  or  some  reform  association, 
his  own  daily  life  is  an  organized  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Five  hundred  millions  in  the  world  profess  belief 
in  Jesus  Christ.  What  boundless  social  possibilities  are 
wrapt  up  in  these  lives!  “Were  every  Christian  man 
living  in  the  world  with  his  eyes  wide  open  both  to  the 
good  and  the  evil,  his  conscience  quickened  to  see  the  path 
of  his  own  obedience,  and  his  will  strengthened  to  walk 
in  it,”  the  most  and  the  worst  of  our  social  problems 
would  immediately  disappear,  and  for  those  that  remained 
solutions  would  readily  be  found. 

5.  Whenever  unmet  social  need  exists,  the  church,  as 
the  organized  expression  of  the  love  and  sympathy  of 
God,  cannot  stand  coldly  aloof.  It  must  not  only  strike 
at  the  vital  ills  in  modem  civilization,  but  lend  a  hand 
to  show  the  way  to  improvement.  The  distressed  may 
justly  look  to  the  church  for  some  measure  of  immediate 
relief.  Every  church  should  have  a  loving  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  its  own  members,  that  none  of  them  become 
a  needless  tax  upon  the  public.  It  should  address  itself 
intelligently  to  the  need  of  the  community  and  make  itself 
the  home  of  every  good  movement.  It  should  enter  into 
hearty  co-operation  with  organized  philanthropy  and  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  wider  circles  of  the  city,  the  state,  the  nation, 
and  the  world.  But  never  should  the  church  rest  content 
to  be  a  mere  charitable  appendage  to  relieve  a  fraction 
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of  that  misery  in  wholesale  production  of  which  the  state 
too  often  quietly  acquiesces. 

6.  The  church  must  remember  that  man  has  a  body 
as  well  as  a  soul  and  that  religion  is  to  save  both.  The 
materialist  says,  Man  is  a  body.  The  idealist  says,  Man 
is  a  soul.  Both  are  right  in  what  they  affirm  and  wrong 
in  what  they  deny.  Man  is  a  being  composed  of  both  soul 
and  body.  This  does  not  question  the  superior  value  of 
the  soul  or  the  spiritual  determination  of  man’s  destiny, 
but  stresses  the  fact  that  the  church  should  not  be  in¬ 
different  to  anything  that  concerns  man’s  welfare.  We 
are  to  save  men,  not  simply  souls.  “The  institutional 
churches,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  all 
recognize  the  physical  man,  and  it  is  significant  that  they 
all  attract  precisely  those  classes  which  the  churches  gen¬ 
erally  so  conspicuously  fail  to  reach.” 

7.  Prevention  must  be  coupled  with  relief.  There  are 
two  institutions  through  which  the  church  can  labor  effect¬ 
ively  to  prevent  social  sin  and  misery, — the  family  and 
the  state.  The  family  is  the  elementary  social  unit :  it  is 
society  in  miniature.  Here,  normally,  are  found  all  the 
essential  elements  that  later  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  society, — governmental  authority,  work,  education, 
religion,  and  love.  The  child  gets  his  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  training  for  his  place  in  society  in  the  home. 
Normal  homes  go  far  to  insure  normal  and  stable  society. 
“The  family,”  declares  the  editor  of  the  Survey,  “is  an 
integrating,  harmonizing,  socializing  institution,  and  con¬ 
tributes  most  to  insure  that  individuals  shall  not  depart 
far  from  normal.  ...  It  is  the  most  originating,  and 
persistent,  the  most  formative  and  final,  of  all  the  forms 
of  our  social  organization.”  Church  and  state  can  alike 
renew  their  life  and  strength  by  serving  the  family,  “re¬ 
habilitating,  encouraging,  equipping,  and  enabling  the 
family  itself  to  perform  its  own  function.” 

Likewise  the  church  owes  a  duty  to  the  state,  which  is 
an  institution  of  God  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  Perhaps  there 
cannot  be,  until  the  kingdom  comes  in  glory,  lasting  or¬ 
ganic  connection  between  the  church  and  the  state.  But 
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in  civilized  lands  there  ought  to  be  the  closest  moral  co¬ 
operation.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  hard  and 
fast  distinctions  between  the  duties  of  the  church  and 
the  duties  of  the  state.  The  church  is  supposed  to  be 
primarily  concerned  with  spiritual  things,  and  the  state, 
with  temporal  things.  But  the  economics  of  the  human 
animal  inevitably  becomes  moral.  (Hence  the  soulless 
economics  is  giving  place  to  an  ethical  economics.)  And 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  one  who  lives  in  the  flesh  always 
involves  temporalities.  In  some  respect  the  spheres  of 
church  and  state  coincide, — which  goes  to  show  that  their 
present  separation  is  artificial  and  temporary.  In  regard 
to  social  service,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  educate 
the  conscience  of  the  state,  make  men  feel  their  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  instill  those  principles  of  love,  service,  and 
sacrifice,  that  make  men  willing  to  pay  the  whole  price 
of  relieving  distress,  of  righting  wrongs,  and  of  adminis¬ 
tering  impartial  justice.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  say, 
“The  church’s  duty  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  action.” 
In  general,  the  church  can  best  provide  the  inspiration, 
and  the  state  can  provide  the  machinery,  for  extensive 
social  uplift. 

Professor  Rauschenbusch  has  this  to  say  about  the 
church’s  duty  to  the  state :  “The  state  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  things  as  they  are;  the  church  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  so  far  as  it  is  loyal 
to  this  duty,  it  must  be  in  perpetual  but  friendly  conflict 
with  the  state,  pushing  it  on  to  ever  higher  lines  of  duty. 
Nothing  better  could  happen  to  any  state  than  to  have 
within  it  a  Church  devoted,  not  to  its  own  selfish  cor¬ 
porate  interests,  but  to  the  moral  welfare  of  humanity, 
and  nudging  the  reluctant  state  along  like  an  enlightened 
pedagogue”  (Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  186). 

Wm.  M.  Clow  (Christ  in  the  Social  Order,  268-9)  points 
out  that  church  courts,  while  not  constituted  primarily 
for  the  performance  of  civic  duties,  are  qualified  to  make 
pronouncements,  on  public  questions,  of  vital  importance 
and  enduring  value.  “Because  it  is  the  collective  voice 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  because  it  can  be  uttered 
after  counsel  has  been  taken,  the  Church  court  has  a  duty 
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of  pronouncing  upon  the  ethical  import  of  all  proposed 
legislation,  of  all  civic  regulations,  and  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  should  insist  that  eco¬ 
nomics  should  be  ethical.  It  should  insist  that  laws  shall 
not  imperil  the  liberty  of  conscience,  or  the  freedom  of 
religion.  It  should  insist  that  no  legislation  shall  en¬ 
courage  any  laxity,  or  self-indulgence,  or  discourage  the 
finer  instincts  of  the  people.” 

8.  Whenever  the  state  arrives  at  the  conviction  that 
it  is  its  duty  to  manage  those  enterprises  that  look  toward 
the  relief  and  prevention  of  social  ills,  e.  g.,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  charity, — it  may  be  best  for  the  church 
to  let  the  state  adopt  its  child.  And  yet,  the  church  needs 
to  watch  the  child’s  future  with  jealous  eye,  and  stand 
ready  to  counsel  and  co-operate  with  the  state,  and  even 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  state.  Denominational 
colleges,  for  instance,  with  their  religious  emphasis,  help 
to  check  the  secularism  of  the  public  school  system. 

9.  If  the  church  is  called  upon  to  engage  directly  in 
social  service,  it  ought  to  adapt  its  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  its  management  and  counsels,  to  the  program  laid 
out  before  it. 

10.  The  church  should  always  remember  that  she  ex¬ 
ists,  not  for  herself,  but  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
germ  of  the  kingdom  is  individual  salvation.  The  full- 
grown  kingdom  is  human  society  reconstituted  according 
to  the  will  of  God  and  ruled  by  Him  through  Jesus  Christ. 
The  mission  of  the  church  is  to  proclaim  and  practice 
the  whole  gospel  of  the  kingdom  with  all  its  wealth  of 
meaning  for  man  and  for  mankind. 

The  following  words  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  put  my  thesis  into  a  nutshell.  “If  any 
man  says,  ‘Get  men  converted  and  never  mind  how  the 
streets  look’;  I  say.  Not  a  bit  of  it;  as  long  as  children 
play  on  them,  it  matters  a  lot  to  me  how  they  look.  If 
another  man  says,  ‘Let  us  have  ideal  streets,  and  we  shall 
have  ideal  men,’  I  say.  That  is  falser  yet;  you  cannot 
load  human  cussedness  into  Colonel  Waring’s  ash-carts 
and  dump  it  into  New  York  Bay,  nor  smother  the  devil 
under  a  patent  pavement”  (Am.  J.  Soc.,  2:218).  And 
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in  the  Scriptural  words  that  sum  up  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  we  find  an  inspired  summary  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  individual  or  social  gospel :  “Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind; 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Our  gospel  is  not  a  hemis¬ 
phere,  but  a  sphere.  And  it  is  the  church’s  high  privilege 
to  give  to  the  world  the  whole  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life. 


ON  BEING  A  GOOD  SCIENTIFIC  SPORT 

BY  GEORGE  M’CREADY  PRICE,  M.A. 

We  all  have  an  instinctive  admiration  for  a  man  who 
can  watch  the  theories  for  which  he  has  stood  all  his  life 
being  broken  to  fragments  before  his  eyes,  yet  who  can 
smilingly  stoop  and  build  them  up  again  with  other  re¬ 
searches  and  other  discoveries.  We  feel  like  playing  Kip¬ 
ling  and  saying  that  his  is  the  earth  and  everything  that’s 
in  it,  and  what  is  more  he  is  a  good  sport. 

But  truth  rather  than  mere  sportsmanship  is  the  ideal 
in  the  natural  sciences,  indeed  in  all  lines  of  serious  schol¬ 
arship.  The  best  sport  is  the  one  who  can  change  his  mind 
on  being  confronted  with  sufficient  evidence.  The  Scotch¬ 
man  who  said  that  he  was  open  to  conviction,  but  would 
like  to  see  the  man  who  could  convince  him,  was  not  this 
kind  of  a  good  sport.  Whether  a  man  will  or  will  not 
change  his  mind  through  the  force  of  evidence  must 
always  be  chiefly  his  own  affair,  like  his  choice  of  a  wife : 
he  will  have  to  live  with  it.  It  is  none  of  our  funeral. 
What  we  all  object  to,  however,  is  hearing  a  man  whine 
and  complain  and  abuse  his  opponents  when  his  pet  theo¬ 
ries  are  blown  to  pieces.  He  ought  to  take  his  lesson 
with  a  better  grace. 

The  odium  theologicum  has  in  other  days  often  been 
matched  by  the  acrimonious  language  of  scientists  toward 
one  another.  Within  modem  times  much  of  this  heat  has 
cooled  off,  though  a  rising  temperature  is  occasionally 
noticed  in  such  discussions  as  the  recurrent  one  between 
the  vitalists  and  the  mechanists.  Just  at  present  the  neo- 
vitalists  (with  the  emphasis  on  the  anterior  end  of  the 
word)  are  again  having  an  inning,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  courageous  declaration  of  the  Oxford  physiologist, 
J.  S.  Haldane: — “The  mechanistic  theory  of  heredity  is 
not  merely  unproven,  it  is  impossible.  It  involves  such 
absurdities  that  no  intelligent  person  who  has  thoroughly 
realized  its  meaning  and  implications  can  continue  to 
hold  it”  (“Mechanism,  Life,  and  Personality,”  p.  58; 
1923). 

An  editorial  note  in  a  recent  number  of  Nature  carries 
the  same  confident  tone: — “It  is  not  philosophy,  but  the 
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progress  of  science  and  particularly  the  new  theory  of 
matter,  which  has  discredited  materialistic  biology  .... 
We  are  all  now  convinced  that  if  the  great  nineteenth- 
century  biologists  were  still  with  us,  they  would  not  be 
upholding  the  materialism  which  appeared  to  them  to 
offer  the  only  possible  working  hypothesis”  {Nature, 
May  24,  1924,  p.  759). 

Yes;  possibly  some  of  them.  Mivart  never  was  a  ma¬ 
terialist;  while  Romanes  showed  himself  a  genuine  sport 
by  changing  his  mind  before  he  died.  Possibly  Huxley 
and  some  others  might  have  done  the  same,  if  they  had 
had  the  evidence  which  is  now  ours.  But  I  “ha’ m’  doots” 
about  Spencer  and  Haeckel  and  a  few  others  I  might 
name. 

At  any  rate,  the  intellectual  heirs  of  Jacques  Loeb  evi¬ 
dently  have  the  next  move.  In  the  meantime,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  new  cue,  they  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
playing  the  part  of  good  sports.  I  could  advise  them  to 
practice  this  part  quite  thoroughly;  for  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  class  of  men  on  the  other  side,  the  mechanists  are 
likely  to  be  obliged  to  play  the  waiting  part  for  some  time. 

In  the  field  of  genetics  the  sky  is  overcast,  with  indi¬ 
cations  of  squalls  and  a  rising  temperature.  The  Neo- 
Lamarckians  are  working  industriously  at  the  tryouts. 
Kammerer  has  served  a  solemn  warning  on  the  scientific 
world  that  it  “is  returning  to  the  theory  of  non-evolution” 
a  most  horrible  fate!)  ;  because  the  prevailing  Mendelian 
theory  of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  genes  is  much  too 
constricted  a  theory  to  “bring  about  a  development  of 
species  and  even  still  more  limited  to  create  even  larger 
groups  and  classes”  {Literary  Review,  Feb.  23,  1924). 

The  valiant  E.  W.  MacBride  has  for  a  long  time  been 
the  recognized  champion  of  the  “outs.”  He  has  the  logical 
acumen  to  recognize  that  it  is  the  Mendelians  who  have 
been  causing  all  the  trouble.  And  he  lifts  his  voice  to 
declare  that  Mendelism  has  not  lived  up  to  its  early  prom¬ 
ises.  When  it  first  appeared  it  promised  to  lead  the  hosts 
of  evolution  out  of  Lamarckian-Darwinian  bondage;  but 
instead,  it  has  merely  led  them  into  a  cul-de-sac,  with  the 
Migdol  of  Weismann’s  unchangeable  germ-plasm  on  the 
right,  and  the  awful  Red  Sea  of  creationism  on  the  left. 
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He  thus  describes  the  way  in  which  the  hosts  of  scien¬ 
tific  Israel  got  into  this  blind  alley: — “I  well  remember 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Mendelian  theory  was 
received,  when  it  was  introduced  to  the  scientific  world 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  We  thought  that  at 
last  the  key  to  evolution  had  been  discovered.  As  a  lead¬ 
ing  Mendelian  put  it,  whilst  the  rest  of  us  had  been  held 
up  by  an  apparently  impenetrable  hedge,  viz.,  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  origin  of  variation,  Mendel  had  un¬ 
noticed  cut  a  way  through.  But,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  grew,  the  difficulty  of  using  Mendelian  phenomena 
to  explain  evolution  became  apparent,  and  this  early  hope 
sickened  and  died.  The  way  which  Mendel  cut  was  seen 
to  lead  into  a  cul-de-sac**  {Science  Progress,  January, 
1922;  pp.  455-466) 

There  must  be  a  way  out.  With  the  courage  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  Moses,  MacBride  has  been  trying  to  induce  the  hosts 
of  Israel  to  go  forward,  promising  that  the  Red  Sea  of 
creationism  will  open  up  before  their  eyes,  so  they  can 
go  over  dry-shod  and  take  possession  of  the  long  prom¬ 
ised  land  of  evolutio  demonstrata. 

But  evermore  this  beautiful  vision  recedes  like  a  mirage. 
MacBride  is  a  false  prophet,  so  the  Mendelians  declare. 
Julian  Huxley  comes  back  at  him  in  this  fashion : — “It  is 
a  matter  of  constant  surprise  why  many  who  profess 
themselves  Darwinian  of  the  Darwinians  should  not  only 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  new  tool  [Mendelian  breeding] , 
but  also  evince  positive  hostility  to  it.  The  new  princi¬ 
ples  are,  indeed,  the  only  tool  we  at  present  possess  which 
is  capable  of  putting  evolutionary  theories  to  experimental 
test.  Yet,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  most  taxono¬ 
mists  and  ‘evolutionists’  prefer  to  stick  to  speculative 
methods — speculative  because  incapable  of  being  tested 
either  by  experiment  or  by  calculation — and  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  the  new  principles  in  experimental  attack — 
or,  for  that  matter,  even  in  interpretation”  {Nature,  April 
12,  1924;  p.  520). 

Very  neatly  said,  Mr.  Huxley.  We’ll  root  for  you.  Only 
I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  antis  the  hint 
to  stick  to  speculative  methods.  How  can  they  help  it? 
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They  are  probabaly  homozygous  for  “speculative  meth¬ 
ods,”  the  strain  coming  true  according  to  the  genotype 
of  Lamarck  and  Oken. 

Dr.  Bateson  has  also  paid  his  compliments  recently  to 
certain  unnamed  opponents, — probably  MacBride  and  the 
other  Kammererites — as  follows: — “Only  those  who  re¬ 
member  the  utter  darkness  before  the  Mendelian  dawn 
can  appreciate  what  has  happened  ”  We  have  learned 
that  “transferable  characters  do  not  culminate  in  specific 
distinctions.”  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  dismay.  “We 
do  not  understand  specific  differences,  nor  can  we  account 
for  the  adaptative  mechanism.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
we  should?”  Mendelism  “has  not  given  us  the  origin  of 
species.  It  has  finally  closed  off  a  wrong  road.  I  notice 
that  certain  writers  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  doing 
a  service  to  Darwinism,  take  thereupon  occasion  to  say 
that  they  expected  as  much,  and  that  from  the  first  they 
had  disliked  the  whole  thing.  I  would  remind  them  that 
the  class  of  evidence  to  which  we  were  appealing  was 
precisely  that  to  which  Darwin  and  every  other  previous 
evolutionist  had  appealed”  {Nature,  May  10,  1924). 

That's  right.  Dr.  Bateson ;  but  you  may  have  to  “remind 
them”  more  than  once  more.  Like  the  Scotchman,  they 
are  open  to  conviction;  but  they  would  like  to  see  any 
Mendelian  method  of  experimental  breeding  that  is  cap¬ 
able  of  convincing  them.  They  prefer  to  stick  to  their 
inherited  speculative  methods.  They  may  try  to  get  a 
new  wart  or  two  on  the  hand  of  a  salamander,  or  perhaps 
attempt  to  breed  a  kind  of  mice  that  will  answer  to  the 
dinner  bell  without  any  previous  lesson.  Let  us  wish  them 
a  happy  time,  and  proceed. 

In  the  field  where  the  geologists  are  encamped  the  air 
is  dry  and  dusty.  It  has  been  dry  and  dusty  for  a  long 
time.  Recently  the  paleobotanist  have  been  trying  to  start 
something  Whether  they  succeed  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  came  about  this  way.  The  paleozoologists  and 
the  paleobotanists  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  partner¬ 
ship,  each  holding  their  part  of  the  grounds  on  equal 
terms.  But  the  zoologists  have  been  so  greatly  in  the 
majority  that  they  have  monopolized  almost  all  the  space. 
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The  botanists  have  been  crowded  over  into  a  narrow  strip, 
which  though  somewhat  long  is  not  nearly  so  long  as  that 
held  by  the  others.  However,  they  have  always  been  very 
patient  about  it,  even  though  they  have  had  few  visitors 
and  most  all  of  the  gate  receipts  have  gone  to  their  more 
lively  brothers. 

As  is  well  known,  the  grounds  occupied  by  these  two 
groups  comprise  a  very  long  narrow  strip;  but  the  two 
companies  have  never  been  able  to  agree  about  dividing 
their  grounds  crosswise.  The  fossil  zoologists  have  been 
very  energetic  and  for  a  long  time  have  had  their  side 
all  laid  off  in  a  very  neat  and  systematic  fashion,  while 
the  paleobotanists  have  tried  their  best  to  make  their 
fences  run  in  line  with  those  on  the  other  side,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  make  these  cross-fences  of  the  zoolo¬ 
gists  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  ground  on  their  side. 
For  some  time  they  have  given  up  trying  to  make  the 
division  fences  of  the  two  sides  fit  each  other;  and  it 
has  seemed  that  all  had  grown  accustomed  to  this  modus 
vivendi. 

To  lay  aside  the  figure,  this  means  that  the  greater  and 
smaller  subdivisions  used  in  paleobotany  do  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  groups  and  systems  so  long  made  familiar  to 
us  by  the  paleozoologists.  For  instance,  the  botanical 
Cenozoic  group  does  not  stop  with  the  Tertiary,  but  ex¬ 
tends  “down”  to  the  Middle  Cretaceous;  the  botanical 
Mesozoic  group  extends  through  the  Triassic  only ;  while 
there  is  still  another  major  division  among  the  plants 
about  the  middle  of  the  Devonian,  where  it  ought  not 
to  be.  Similar  misfit  conditions  would  be  found  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  these  great  groups.  The 
cross-fences  demanded  by  the  botanists  have  never  been 
in  line  with  those  of  the  zoologists,  and  never  will  be. 

All  of  which,  of  course,  helps  to  illustrate,  what  has 
been  so  abundantly  proved  in  many  other  ways,  that  these 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  geological  deposits  are 
purely  artificial  groupings  of  scattered  floras  and  faunas, 
gathered  together  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
world,  and  arranged  in  an  alleged  chronological  or  his¬ 
torical  order.  The  trouble  has  all  come  from  a  confusion 
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of  thought,  by  magnifying  a  local  chronology  which  can 
be  proved  into  a  world-chronology  which  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  a  grotesque  pseudo-scientific  affair.  These 
geological  groupings  are  precisely  as  natural,  and  as  arti¬ 
ficial,  as  is  a  card  catalogue  of  the  books  published  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  The  geological  deposits  do  reveal 
a  chronology  (local) ;  but  the  present  methods  of  classi¬ 
fying  the  strata  according  to  the  fossils  they  contain,  do 
not  show  it.  This  geological  series  no  more  represents 
a  true  world-chronology  than  the  card  catalogue  does. 
A  man  would  be  considered  in  need  of  the  services  of  an 
alienist  who  would  seriously  declare  that  all  the  books 
listed  under  A,  B,  and  C  were  printed  first,  and  those 
listed  under  X,  Y,  and  Z  were  issued  last  of  all. 

But  the  trouble  which  the  botanists  are  having  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  seldom  or  never  consulted  when 
the  divisions  of  the  geological  scale  were  laid  off.  They 
had  to  take  the  classification  as  already  made  by  the  zoolo¬ 
gists;  and  very  naturally  they  find  it  hard  to  make  their 
fossil  plants  fit  into  the  pigeonholes  already  built  for  the 
fossil  animals. 

More  recently,  however,  the  paleobotanists  have  dis¬ 
covered  another  difficulty.  They  find  that  they  can’t  get 
their  fossil  plants  to  present  any  such  nice  progressive 
order  as  the  fossil  animals  show  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line.  Some  of  their  friends  have  suggested  that  the  plant 
kingdom  cannot  be  expected  to  be  equated  with  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  that  the  divisions  of  the  one  cannot  be 
expected  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  other.  Some 
have  also  suggested  that  the  zoologists  have  hardly  treated 
their  partners  fairly ;  for  being  first  on  the  spot  and  being 
also  so  vastly  in  the  majority  they  seem  to  have  got  their 
grounds  all  laid  off  before  the  botanists  arrived,  with  the 
very  natural  result  that  the  latter  have  never  been  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  laying  off  of  these  cross-divisions.  Whatever 
the  explanation  the  botanists  feel  themselves  to  be  in  a 
sad  quandary.  Their  new  difficulty  has  redirected  their 
attention  to  the  old  one.  They  feel  quite  out  of  style. 
It  was  bad  enough  not  to  be  able  to  get  their  cross-divi¬ 
sions  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  zoologists ;  but  now 
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they  cannot  get  their  fossil  plants  to  present  a  liice  gradual 
progression,  as  they  see  the  fossil  animals  doing  on  the 
other  side. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  in  his  latest  book,  presents  this  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  following  melancholy  acknowledgment: — 
“The  evolution  of  plants,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  does 
not  present  a  uniform  progression,  but  rather  a  series 
of  diverse  periods  of  vegetation,  each  with  a  character 
of  its  own”  (“Extinct  Plants  and  Problems  of  Evolution,” 
p.  215;  1924). 

It  is  really  too  bad;  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be 
helped  now.  I  am  reminded  of  the  advice  of  one  of  our 
American  philosophers  that  for  a  fellow  to  be  well  born 
he  ought  to  be  careful  in  selecting  his  grandparents.  If 
the  paleobotanists  had  only  been  on  the  grounds  in  the 
days  of  Cuvier  and  “Strata”  Smith,  or  even  in  the  days 
of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  they  might  have  had  a  better 
chance.  Everybody  knows  that  the  geological  “forma¬ 
tions”  have  been  aranged  to  fit  the  progressive  scheme 
of  the  paleozoologists,  and  that  they  have  had  a  com¬ 
paratively  free  hand,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  had 
plenty  of  scattered  deposits  from  all  over  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  and  arrange  in  a  series  so  as  to  present  a  more 
or  less  uniform  progression  of  the  fossil  animals.  This 
seems  to  be  the  real  reason  why  the  botanists  are  in  such 
a  predicament.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  they  cannot 
get  their  plants  to  “present  a  uniform  progression,”  and 
that  do  the  best  they  can  they  still  have  only  a  series 
of  diverse  sets  of  vegetation,  “each  with  a  character  of 
its  own.”  I  am  sure  we  all  admire  their  good  nature 
under  these  trying  circumstances.  They  are  certainly 
showing  themselves  good  sports. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  seeing  some  of  the 
details  of  the  situation  as  presented  by  Dr.  Scott : — “The 
record  shows  no  time-limit  between  Monocotyledons  and 
Dicotyledons,  and  throws  no  light  on  the  possible  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  one  class  from  the  other.  Both  extend  back 
far  into  the  Cretaceous,  and  throughout  the  whole  time 
the  Dicotyledons  appear  more  numerous  than  the  Mono¬ 
cotyledons,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day”  (p.  43). 
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It  is  doubtless  very  ungracious  on  my  part  for  me  to 
point  out  that  all  this  corresponds  exactly  with  what  I 
have  contended  for  in  my  “New  Geology”  (1923)  and 
elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  geological  “formations”  are 
merely  scattered  floras  (and  faunas)  of  an  older  state 
of  the  present  world,  and  that  accordingly  we  ought  to 
expect  that  the  Dicotyledons  would  “appear  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  Monocotyledons,  as  they  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.”  But  the  paleobotanists  have  always  shown  such 
an  excellent  temper  that  I  know  they  will  not  take  offense 
at  this  lack  of  urbanity  in  my  reminder,  “I  told  you  so.” 

The  paleobotanists  have  long  had  a  large  group  of 
extinct  plants  called  Pteridosperms,  the  popular  name 
being  “Seed-Ferns.”  Their  name  comes  from  the  fact  that 
though  they  had  the  structural  form  and  habit  of  Ferns, 
they  had  highly  organized  seeds  on  their  fronds.  And  it 
has  long  been  considered  by  evolutionists  that  these  Pteri¬ 
dosperms  ought  to  serve  as  a  convenient  half-way  stage, 
or  a  sort  of  “missing  link,”  between  the  real  Ferns  and 
the  true  flowering-  or  Seed-plants.  But  this  idea  of  their 
occupying  a  half-way  position  must  now  be  given  up; 
And  this  disappointing  development  of  modern  research 
is  one  of  the  things  which  has  made  it  so  desperately  hard 
for  the  paleobotanists  to  make  their  fossil  plants  “present 
a  uniform  progression.” 

Says  Dr.  Scott: — “On  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence, 
the  former  belief  in  the  origin  of  the  Pteridosperms  (and 
through  them  of  the  Seed-plants  generally)  from  Ferns 
must  be  given  up.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Ferns,  as  botanists  understand  the  term,  are  any  older 
than  the  Pteridosperms  themselves ;  the  points  in  common 
between  the  two  groups  now  appear  to  be  homoplastic, 
and  not  indicative  of  the  descent  of  the  one  from  the 
other”  (p.  207). 

This  word  “homoplastic”  means  having  a  similarity  of 
form  (in  this  example,  applied  to  the  Ferns  and  the  Pteri¬ 
dosperms)  ,  but  not  having  a  community  of  pedigree.  And 
it  represents  one  of  the  most  tormenting  lines  of  facts 
with  which  modern  evolutionists  are  being  confronted. 
The  term  “convergence”  represents  about  the  same  idea. 
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being  applied  to  marked  resemblances  among  animals  or 
plants  which  cannot  possibly  be  due  to  direct  relation¬ 
ship  or  genetic  affinity.  Mivart  was  among  the  first  to 
point  out  this  class  of  phenomena ;  but  ever  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Arthur  Willey’s  “Convergence  in  Evolution” 
(1911) ,  the  zoologists  have  been  busy  with  readjustments, 
in  assigning  numberless  morphological  resemblances  to 
this  new  category,  making  them  merely  examples  of  con¬ 
vergence  or  homoplacy,  instead  of  their  being  proofs  of 
genetic  relationship.  The  eyes  of  the  pecten,  the  cuttle¬ 
fish,  and  the  higher  vertebrates  would  be  examples.  But 
as  Willey  says,  “Every  system  of  organs  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom  will  be  found  to  yield  abundant  instances 
of  convergence”  (“Convergence  in  Evolution,”  p.  107). 
This  has  resulted  in  “the  breaking  down  of  the  former 
landmarks  of  homology”  among  the  zoologists;  until  as 
Willey  says:  “Hardly  one  universal  criterion  of  strict 
homology  can  be  mentioned  which  would  pass  muster  in 
a  critical  examination”  (p.  170).  These  principles  have 
sunk  so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  biologists  generally  that 
Bateson  could  remark,  in  hie  Toronto  address :  “I  wonder 
if  there  is  now  a  single  place  where  the  academic  problems 
of  morphology  which  we  discussed  with  such  avidity 
[some  forty  years  ago,  in  the  hey-day  of  Darwinism] 
can  now  arouse  a  moment’s  concern”  {Science,  Jan.  20, 
1922). 

But  now  this  spectre  of  “convergence,”  with  the  implied 
bankruptcy  of  homology  as  a  proof  of  evolution,  has 
appeared  to  disturb  the  banqueting  of  the  botanists  also, 
as  is  illustrated  by  this  passage  quoted  above  from  Scott, 
and  also  by  the  recent  Presidential  Address  of  A.  G.  Tans- 
ley,  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
(1923). 

Dr.  Scott  is  very  explicit  about  the  Angiosperms,  tfie 
highest  group  of  the  flowering  plants.  He  says: — “We 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  origin  of  the  Angiosperm- 
ous  families.”  Indeed,  “They  appear  suddenly,  in  their 
full  strength,  like  Athene  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Zeus. 
We  know  nothing  of  their  evolution”  (pp.  217,  67). 
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Those  on  the  inside  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  botanists  have  never  been  as  enthusiastic  for  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution  as  have  been  the  zoologists. 
Howsoever,  we  attempt  to  explain  it,  this  is  a  fact.  And 
now  it  would  seem  that  these  recent  developments  indi¬ 
cate  an  almost  complete  revolt  against  the  theory. 

It  was  to  meet  just  such  a  situation  that  H.  6.  Guppy 
some  years  ago  suggested  that  the  great  Angiosperm  fami¬ 
lies  must  have  originated  at  some  period  in  the  past  under 
conditions  and  processes  quite  different  from  those  now 
prevailing.  After  thus  originating,  they  began  to  split 
up  and  to  become  more  and  more  diversified,  probably 
under  Mendelian  methods;  and  this  is  the  condition  of 
things  under  which  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  modern 
world.  This  theory  of  Guppy's  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
in  accord  with  Bateson's  much  misunderstood  theory  of 
evolution  by  loss  and  not  by  gain,  as  propounded  by  him 
at  the  Melbourne  Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

But  I  must  let  Dr.  Guppy  speak  for  himself: — “The 
age  that  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  great  families  and  the 
age  that  witnessed  their  subsequent  differentiation,  are 
things  apart,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  same 
method''  {Linnean  Society* 8  Journal,  1919,  p.  457 ;  Quoted 
by  Scott,  op,  dt,,  p.  29). 

Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  who  supports  this  view,  states  another 
phase  of  it  as  follows : — “Evolution  did  not  proceed  from 
individual  to  variety,  from  variety  to  species,  from  species 
to  genus,  and  from  genus  to  family,  but  inversely,  the 
great  families  and  genera  appearing  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  subsequently  breaking  up  into  other  genera  and  spe¬ 
cies”  (“Age  and  Area,”  p.  221;  1922). 

With  this  view  I  find  myself  in  almost  complete  accord. 
Only  I  think  that  it  is  a  misuse  of  a  much  misused  word 
to  call  this  a  process  of  “evolution.”  Such  a  view  of  the 
origin  and  the  development  of  the  present  floras  of  the 
world  would  never  be  recognized  by  Darwin,  or  Spencer, 
or  Haeckel.  Furthermore,  if  we  should  extend  these  views 
into  the  animal  kingdom,  as  I  am  convinced  a  true  and 
unbiased  view  of  the  paleontology  of  the  animals  would 
demand,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  old  theories  about 
organic  evolution  crumble  to  pieces. 
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I  have  not  the  space  here  to  speak  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  chronological  distinctions  with  which  geology 
has  so  long  made  us  familiar.  As  I  have  shown  else¬ 
where^  the  newer  views  in  geology  are  teaching  us  that 
a  set  of  fossils  are  not  necessarily  old  because  they  occur 
in  what  are  classed  as  Cambrian  or  Ordovician  strata; 
nor  is  another  set  necessarily  young  because  they  are 
found  in  strata  classed  as  Eocene  or  Miocene  or  Pliocene. 
To  students  trained  in  other  disciplines  it  has  always 
sepmed  a  queer  method  of  reasoning  which  made  a  set 
of ‘  fossils  “old”  or  low  down  in  the  geological  scale  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “primitive”  or  generalized  in  structure, 
and  made  other  fossils  “young”  or  higher  in  the  scale 
because  they  were  specialized,  and  which  then  sought  to 
build  up  a  system  of  organic  evolution  on  this  manipu¬ 
lated  evidence.  We  have  long  since  definitely  banished 
such  whirligig  methods  of  “proof”  in  all  the  other  sci¬ 
ences;  why  not  also  in  geology?  But  in  the  light  of  these 
new  possibilities,  it  becomes  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  tribolites  actually  lived  and  died  long  ages  before  the 
belemnites  and  the  ammonites,  whether  the  Carboniferous 
coal  plants  all  lived  and  were  buried  before  the  plants 
composing  the  Cretaceous  or  the  Tertiary  coal  beds,  or 
whether  the  dinosaurs  may  not  actually  have  lived  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  the  titanotheriums,  the  megatheriums 
and  the  mastodons.  In  short,  it  is  now  very  evident  that 
we  must  begin  over  again  with  many  of  our  investigations 
regarding  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  past. 

Without  our  attempting  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
universe  at  once,  let  us  endeavor  to  get  our  bearings  and 
see  where  we  are  in  this  year  1924.  There  are  some  things 
that  I  believe  modern  science  has  very  definitely  settled. 
Let  us  list  a  few  of  them. 

1.  Life  could  not  have  evolved  from  the  not-living  by 
any  means  that  we  can  now  designate  as  natural.  Ergo, 
it  must  have  had  a  supra-natural  origin,  that  is,  it  must 
have  been  created. 

I  know  this  last  word  is  never  pronounced  today  in 
polite  scientific  circles  without  some  sort  of  talismanic 


iNote. — “The  New  Geology,  a  Textbook  for  Colleges,”  1923. 
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gesture  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirits  of  obscurantism.  I 
know  that  a  chorus  of  materialistic  philosophers  (dis¬ 
guised  as  scientists)  will  join  Charles  Schuchert  in  his 
declaration  that  this  problem  of  the  origin  of  life  “is  the 
greatest  of  the  unsolved  problems  confronting  man” 
(“Textbook  of  Geology,”  p.  412;  Ed.  of  1915).  This  is 
a  very  characteristic  attitude.  But  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  most  definite  and  settled  in  natural  science,  why  is 
this  problem  always  spoken  of  as  **unsolved**  ?  Of  course, 
this  problem  will  always  be  unsolved  to  those  whose  ma¬ 
terialistic  philosophy  has  got  the  upperhand  of  their 
science;  but  if  there  is  any  problem  that  has  been  solved 
by  modern  experimental  methods  it  is  this.  Spontaneous 
generation  has  no  more  scientific  standing  than  perpetual 
motion.  The  only  tenable  scientific  conclusion  today  is 
that  life  was  not  evolved  from  the  not-living;  it  must  have 
been  created.  But  mechanistic  philosophers  will,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  continue  to  shake  their  heads  dubiously  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  these  facts,  and  keep  on  calling  this  problem 
“unsolved.” 

2.  But  life  is  not  an  entity,  it  never  has  been  known 
to  exist  apart  from  a  specific  organism.  What  kind  or 
kinds  of  living  organisms  were  thus  created  “in  the  be¬ 
ginning”  ? 

We  sometimes  hear  people  speak  of  “simple”  or  “un¬ 
differentiated”  protoplasm;  but  this  is  a  pseudo-scientific 
expression.  There  is  no  simple  or  undifferentiated  proto¬ 
plasm  known  to  natural  science.  There  are  many  uni¬ 
cellular  creatures;  but  they  are  wonderfully  complex  in 
structure. 

But  was  it  with  one  of  these  unicellular  forms  that  life 
started  “in  the  beginning”?  How  long  do  you  think  one 
of  these  poor  little  one-celled  creatures  could  exist  alone? 
It  would  take  nothing  less  than  what  we  understand  by 
a  miracle  to  keep  this  little  lonely  thing  alive  for  half 
an  hour.  Of  all  the  asinine  theories  which  have  been  put 
forward  in  the  name  of  natural  science,  this  theory  of 
lifers  having  originated  with  one  lonely  speck  of  proto- 
t)lasm,  which  after  a  time  learned  the  trick  of  nuclear 
division  and  became  two  cells,  and  so  on,  is,  it  seems  to 
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me,  the  most  naive  and  “primitive.”  I  cannot  coerce  my 
reason  and  my  common  sense  to  accept  any  such  pseudo¬ 
idea. 

3.  It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  a  sufficient  number 
and  variety  of  different  kinds  of  living  things  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  started  together  to  form  a  balanced  web 
of  life.  Just  what  the  minimum  for  this  would  be,  I  do 
not  know.  But  life  as  it  is  known  to  modern  science 
consists  of  an  interdependent  assemblage  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  living  things ;  and  it  is  only  by  going  outside 
the  world  of  experience  and  of  experiment  that  we  can 
imagine  anything  less  than  a  balanced  web  of  living 
things  as  having  been  started  on  this  earth  “in  the  begin¬ 
ning.” 

4.  To  confine  ourselves  now  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
we  find  that  it  is  divided  into  some  ten  or  a  dozen  phyla; 
and  there  is  not  a  shred  of  scientific  evidence  to  indicate 
how  any  one  of  these  phyla  could  have  been  evolved  from 
any  other,  or  how  any  two  of  them  could  have  evolved 
from  some  common  ancestral  form. 

6.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  solid  ground  of  demonstrable  science,  we  must  say 
the  very  same  thing  for  the  classes,  the  divisions,  the 
orders,  and  the  families. 

6.  This  gets  us  down  to  what  I  believe  are  the  originals 
or  the  primal  units  of  life.  If  we  substitute  **familia** 
for  the  word  “species”  in  the  well-known  aphorism  of 
Linnaeus,  it  would  then  read :  **Familia  tot  sunt  diversae 
quot  diversae  formae  ab  initio  sunt  creatae.**  And  I  am 
willing  to  subscribe  to  this  as  my  scientific  credo. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Guppy-Willis  theory.  But  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  reasonable  statement 
of  our  modern  knowledge  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
great  families  at  some  remote  time  in  the  past,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  sharp  distinction  between  this  period  of  origin 
and  the  subsequent  period  (in  which  we  are  now  living) 
during  which  these  original  groups  have  become  more 
and  more  differentiated  or  split  up  into  genera,  species, 
and  varieties.  If  you  call  this  “evolution,”  I  can  admit 
it ;  but  for  organic  evolution  in  the  larger  sense,  its  strictly 
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technical  sense,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  only  the 
repeated  promise  of  evidence.  This  promise  was  long  ago 
cashed,  and  for  two  generations  has  been  traded  upon, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  late  German  mark.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
scientific  currency.  When  this  does  take  place,  we  shall 
find  that  the  value  of  these  promises  of  being  able  to 
prove  the  origin  of  the  phyla,  the  classes,  the  divisions, 
the  orders,  or  even  the  origin  of  the  families,  has  van¬ 
ished.  And  it  will  then  be  a  sad  day  for  the  reputations 
of  those  scientists  whose  plethoric  fortunes  are  found 
to  consist  almost  wholly  of  this  worthless  currency. 

It  is  time  to  close.  I  have  been  trying  to  describe  a 
situation,  the  actual  present  situation  in  those  of  the 
natural  sciences  which  chiefly  deal  with  the  problem  of 
organic  evolution.  My  only  concern  now  is  to  ask.  What 
are  the  leaders  in  the  organic  sciences  going  to  do  about 
it?  Will  they  calmly  and  dispassionately  evaluate  all  the 
evidence  as  now  available,  without  prejudice  inherited 
from  the  past  and  without  fear  anticipated  from  the 
future?  Or  will  they  revive  the  old  methods  of  argumen¬ 
tation,  specializing  in  personalities  against  those  who 
dare  to  advance  these  “heretical”  views,  for  presuming 
to  question  their  infallibility  as  oracles  or  their  monopoly 
of  the  facts  of  natural  science? 

In  short,  will  they  be  real  sports,  and  be  willing  to 
change  their  minds  when  confronted  with  a  sufficiency 
of  adequate  and  pertinent  evidence?  The  ultimate  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  inflated  currency  now  in  circulation  among 
the  proletariat,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  How  long 
can  this  inevitable  crash  be  delayed?  How  long  can  the 
double  standard  be  maintained,  an  esoteric  candor  for  the 
inner  circle,  which  freely  admits  the  failure  of  the  theory 
in  every  single  research  and  laboratory  test,  and  an  in¬ 
dustrious  propaganda  to  popularize  the  science  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  in  a  desperate  endeavor  to  keep  the  people 
green? 

Stanborough  Park,  Watford,  Herts,  England. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  SERMONS 
BY  REV.  A.  W.  LEWIS,  D.D., 

BEND,  OREGON 

The  leaders  in  our  Churches  have  a  right  to  ask,  “Are 
we  getting  anywhere?”  Sermons  are  being  preached  in 
America  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  What  is  being 
accomplished  by  this  time-honored  practice?  Are  ser¬ 
mons  out  of  date?  Can  modem  times  give  us  anything 
more  effective?  The  auto  has  superseded  the  horse  and 
buggy.  The  locomotive  has  superseded  the  prairie 
schooner.  Has  anything  superseded  the  sermon?  Is 
there  an3rthing  better  in  the  Sunday  services  of  the  Church 
of  Christ? 

Many  things  have  been  tried  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
improve  upon  the  sermon.  Churches  have  tried  the  stere- 
opticon  and  the  moving  picture  machine.  Sunday  forums 
serve  as  a  special  purpose  in  large  cities.  Pageants  and 
dramas  and  story  monologues  have  been  introduced  with 
temporary  success.  But  very  few  are  rash  enough  to 
say  that  any  of  these,  and  indeed  all  of  these,  can  ever 
take  the  place  of  the  sermon  for  the  Sunday  morning 
service  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  majority  of  wor¬ 
shippers. 

It  is  not  without  cause  that  many  speak  and  write  about 
“the  foolishness  of  preaching.”  Neither  is  it  a  new  thing. 
Yet  history  has  proved  beyond  all  honest  doubt  that 
preaching  has  done  more  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
than  all  other  methods;  and  the  nations  that  to-day  are 
the  most  advanced  in  the  demonstration  of  Christianity 
are  the  nations  in  which  the  sermon  has  played  the  leading 
role.  Milk  is  for  babes  and  there  is  proper  use  for  a  large 
quantity ;  but  maturity  of  mind  and  spiritual  life  demands 
the  strong  meat  of  masterly  sermons. 

The  ideal  of  the  Church,  possible  of  realization,  is  to 
make  sermons  so  effective  that  they  can  never  be  properly 
styled  “foolish.”  The  very  best  possible  thing  on  earth 
may  be  thought  foolish  by  imbeciles  and  morons  and  men 
so  obsessed  with  materialism  that  they  cannot  appreciate 
the  higher  things  of  human  life.  Music  at  its  best  may 
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be  thought  mere  noise  by  those  devoid  of  an  ear  for  music. 
Thus  we  should  never  be  disturbed  by  the  criticism  of 
those  not  fitted  to  appreciate  the  high  aims  of  the  sermon. 
The  World  has  said  in  every  century  since  Jesus  preached 
His  Sermon  on  The  Mount  that  the  Church  is  dying  or 
even  dead.  A  sermon  may  not  appeal  to  a  philosopher; 
but  the  question  is,  Does  the  sermon  appeal  to  manhood 
and  womanhood?  Does  it  reach  the  great  majority? 

The  efficiency  of  the  sermon  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  material  conditions  under  which  it  is  delivered. 
Churches  must  be  well  ventilated  and  moderately  warmed. 
The  audience  must  be  comfortable.  The  audience  must 
be  able  to  hear  the  preacher  easily.  The  spiritual  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Church  must  be  favorable.  Each  of  these 
points  demands  a  special  article.  Just  now  let  us  consider 
the  main  issue. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  sermon?  It  is  not  merely 
to  entertain.  Preachers  can  never  hope  to  entertain  as 
well  as  the  theatres  and  the  movies  along  their  line. 
Preachers  are  not  wanted  to  rehash  the  daily  papers, 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  almost  every  home. 
The  sermon  must  keep  to  its  proper  function,  which  is 
to  interest  the  soul  of  man  in  the  higher  things  of  human 
life.  Each  human  being  has  an  immortal  life  to  develop 
in  the  image  of  God  in  which  he  is  created;  and  he  has 
a  service  to  render  to  his  fellowmen,  such  as  Jesus  Christ 
rendered  in  His  day  in  the  mortal  flesh. 

The  lectures  of  theological  professors  in  a  seminary  are 
one  thing ;  and  sermons  are  quite  another  thing  The  audi¬ 
ences  that  gather  in  our  Churches  on  Sunday  morning 
come  for  spiritual  uplift.  Many  are  tired  in  their  life 
and  some  are  tired  of  their  life.  They  have  their  troubles 
and  discouragements.  They  have  their  doubts  and  their 
perplexities.  They  perhaps  have  felt  the  chill  of  the  world 
or  the  parched  heat  of  the  world  spiritually.  They  have 
lost  interest  in  the  things  unseen  and  so  often  unfelt. 
Their  spiritual  batteries  have  been  depleted.  For  them 
what  kind  of  a  sermon  will  be  effective?  A  few  may  have 
come  as  they  would  come  to  a  place  of  mere  pastime. 
What  then? 
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The  greatest  element  of  efficiency  in  the  sermon  is 
LIFE,  warm,  sympathetic,  exultant  life.  Through  the 
sermon  the  heart  of  the  preacher  must  touch  and  warm 
the  heart  of  the  hearer  in  spiritual  things.  Logic  is  power¬ 
less  unless  it  is  afire,  flaming,  melting.  Philosophy  is 
as  devoid  of  interest  as  hay  is  to  a  hungry  man,  unless 
it  has  something  that  will  feed  the  starving  soul.  Elo¬ 
quence  is  like  the  cold  glitter  of  glass  in  the  moonlight, 
unless  it  is  the  fervor  of  the  heart-life.  Let  the  sermon 
fitly  embody  a  heart  message  from  a  soul  in  living  touch 
with  Christ,  and  it  matters  little  how  artistic  it  may  be, 
or  what  its  theme.  The  soul  of  the  worshipper  is  crying 
out  for  fellowship  with  God;  and  it  is  a  crime  for  a 
preacher  to  give  a  stone  for  bread.  David  in  the  Sixty- 
Third  Psalm  voices  the  thirst  of  millions;  and  scarcely 
half  of  them  find  their  way  to  any  Church.  “0  God,  Thou 
art  my  God.  Early  will  I  seek  Thee.  My  soul  thirsteth 
for  Thee.  My  flesh  longeth  for  Thee,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is.” 

Sermons  should  flow  from  some  pregnant  text  taken  out 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  Bible  we  find  just  the  truths  that 
meet  human  needs  and  touch  human  hearts ;  and  by  being 
taken  from  this  divine  treasury  it  points  to  the  source 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  every  day  of  the  week.  The 
efficient  sermon  exalts  the  Bible  and  illuminates  the  Bible. 
We  believe  it  is  God’s  book ;  but  what  we  need  to  empha¬ 
size  is  that  it  is  man’s  book,  intensely,  miraculously 
human. 

The  effective  sermon  must  explain  and  adorn  some  great 
truth;  for  we  are  often  sick  of  the  petty  things  of  our 
own  every-day  life.  It  must  apply  it  to  real  life,  in  its 
every  phase  however  humble.  It  should  be  spoken  in 
words  that  are  easily  grasped  by  the  ordinary  mind,  and 
in  a  manner  that  attracts.  It  must  be  made  concrete,  and 
as  natural  as  breathing  and  eating.  The  truth  should  be 
so  unfolded  that  gradually  the  beauty  of  it,  the  helpful¬ 
ness  of  it  grows  upon  one’s  understanding,  with  cumula¬ 
tive  force,  leading  up  to  the  great  and  perennial  climax 
of  vital  interest. 
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Sermons  sometimes  are  over  the  heads  of  the  hearers. 
They  may  be  too  scholastic.  They  may  deal  with  technical 
matters  of  little  interest  and  even  unintelligible  to  the 
“common  people.”  But  alas  many  sermons  belittle  the 
intelligence  of  the  hearers.  They  are  suited  to  the  im¬ 
mature,  to  the  thoughtless,  to  the  flippant.  Even  children 
understand  many  of  the  most  exalted  truths,  if  these 
truths  are  properly  expressed.  It  has  been  well  stated 
that  a  child  of  three  years  may  know  four  great  truths 
about  God :  that  He  is,  that  He  cares,  that  He  wills,  and 
that  He  works. 

The  greatest  truth  ever  revealed  to  man  is  the  love  of 
God.  This  marvellous  fact  touches  every  human  heart 
and  finds  its  glad  way  into  every  possible  path  of  life. 
It  is  the  greatest  power  for  good  on  earth  or  in  Heaven. 
The  efficiency  of  the  sermon  depends  upon  its  power  to 
bring  that  divine  attribute  into  vital  touch  with  the  soul 
of  man.  God  has  gone  to  infinite  pains  to  make  that  truth 
evident  to  man ;  and  the  greatest  proof  of  all  is  the  gift 
of  His  Son.  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
Son.”  “Since  God  spared  not  His  only  Son,  but  gave  Him 
up  for  us  all,  how  much  more  with  Him  will  He  freely 
give  us  all  things!” 

Many  men  are  of  many  minds;  but  all  men  are  of  one 
heart.  The  human  instinct  turns  the  soul  to  God  and 
the  heart  to  love.  The  sermon  that  satisfies  this  instinct 
is  the  efficient  sermon. 


VIEWS  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

BY  AV.  C.  P.  HUIZINGA, 

THOMPSON,  CONN. 

II. 

The  bold  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  rule 
the  entire  world  as  the  “Peerless  Mistress  of  the  truth,” 
under  the  command  and  authority  of  God,  has  often 
aroused  bitter  antagonism.  Priestly  arrogance  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  tyranny  have  been  charged  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  sometimes  the  church  has  been  set  in  con¬ 
trast  with  true  Christianity  by  her  opponents.  Even 
among  the  anti-clerical  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
a  true  Christianity  has  a  right  to  rule,  that  the  spirit¬ 
ual  may  rightfully  control  the  material,  but  against 
the  identification  of  Christianity  with  the  Romish  church, 
the  acceptance  of  this  visible  churchly  institution  as  the 
representative  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  a  well-founded 
protest  is  raised.  In  Reformed  theology  a  more  spiritual 
view  is  maintained  of  the  invisible  holy  catholic  church. 
It  is  therefore  incapable  of  such  a  decree  as  that  of  the 
Lateran  Council:  “Let  secular  powers  whatever  offices 
they  may  exercise  .  .  .  exterminate  from  the  territories 
of  their  jurisdiction  heretics  of  all  kinds  marked  out  by 
the  church.  .  .  .  But  if  any  temporal  ruler  being  re¬ 
quired  and  admonished  by  the  church,  shall  neglect  to 
purge  his  hand  from  this  heretical  filth,  let  him  be  bound 
in  the  chain  of  excommunication  by  the  metropolitan  and 
other  bishops  of  the  province.  And  if  he  shall  disdain 
to  make  satisfaction  within  a  year,  let  this  be  signified  to 
the  supreme  pontiff,  that  he  may  declare  the  vassals  of 
that  ruler  henceforth  released  from  their  allegiance,  and 
may  offer  the  land  to  occupation  by  catholics,  who,  having 
exterminated  the  heretics,  may  possess  it  in  peace  and 
preserve  it  steadfast  in  the  Faith.”  A  surprising  and 
stultifying  reliance  upon  secular  power  and  brute  force 
in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome 
is  betrayed  here.  Yet,  while  invoking  the  secular  powers 
in  the  cruel  work  of  persecution  that  Church  claims  not 
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to  be  stained  by  these  massacres ;  she  turns  the  execution 
of  heretics  over  to  the  secular  power.  The  Reformers,- 
on  the  other  hand,  rely  wholly  on  spiritual  influence  for 
the  extermination  of  heretics,  and  would  enact  laws  of 
religious  observance  only  when  a  community  is  actually 
won  to  their  faith,  and  even  then  leave  freedom  for  dis¬ 
senters.  The  claim  of  the  Romish  church  is  too  high, 
both  with  respect  to  herself  and  the  community.  Wher¬ 
ever  its  claim  has  been  through  necessity  abated  the 
Romish  church  itself  has  proved  truer  to  her  mission. 
Thus  the  Romish  church  has  itself  been  benefited  by  the 
deeper  spiritual  power  of  the  Reformation,  which  declared 
Christ  Himself  the  supreme  spiritual  authority ;  while  the 
belief  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  shattered  the 
priestly  assumptions  of  the  churchly  claims  to  sacramental 
ministrations,  with  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  superero¬ 
gation  and  indulgences. 

The  Encyclical  of  December,  1864,  by  Pope  Pius  IX 
enjoins  the  same  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
“The  people  are  not  the  source  of  civil  power.  The  Church 
has  the  right  to  exercise  authority  without  having  any 
limit  set  to  it  by  the  civil  power.  The  Church  has  the 
right  to  avail  itself  of  force,  and  to  use  the  temporal  power 
for  that  purpose.  The  Church  has  an  innate  and  legiti¬ 
mate  right  to  acquire,  hold  and  to  use  property  without 
limit.  The  pope  and  the  priest  ought  to  have  dominion 
over  temporal  affairs. 

The  clergy  and  her  ecclesiastics  have  a  right  to  im¬ 
munity  from  civil  law.  The  clergy  should  be  tried  for 
civil  and  criminal  offenses  only  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

In  cases  of  conflict  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers,  the  ecclesiastical  powers  ought  to  prevail. 

The  Church  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  discipline 
of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  studies 
of  the  public  schools.  Public  schools  open  to  all  children 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  should  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  church  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  civil 
power  nor  made  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  the  age. 
While  teaching  primarily  the  knowledge  of  natural  things, 
the  public  schools  must  not  be  separated  from  the  faith 
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and  power  of  the  church.  The  civil  power  has  no  right 
to  assist  persons  to  regain  their  freedom  who  have  once 
adopted  a  religious  life,  that  is,  become  priests,  monks, 
or  nuns.  The  civil  power  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  in  litigated  questions  of  juris¬ 
diction  should  yield  to  it. 

Church  and  state  should  be  united. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  the  only  religion 
of  the  state  and  all  other  modes  of  worships  should  be 
excluded.” 

Similarly  it  is  declared  in  the  “Syllabus  of  Errors”  of 
Pope  Pius  IX:  “It  is  an  error  to  hold  that  in  case  of 
conflicting  laws  between  the  powers,  the  civil  power  ought 
to  prevail.” 

Cardinal  Manning  declared  in  “Sermons  on  Religious 
Subjects,”  1873:  “I  acknowledge  no  civil  power;  I  am 
the  subject  of  no  prince,  and  I  claim  more  than  this, 
I  claim  to  be  the  supreme  judge  and  the  director  of  the 
consciences  of  men;  I  am  sole,  last,  supreme  judge  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong.” 

This  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  an  infallible  church 
implies  the  subordination  of  the  individual  conscience 
and  private  judgment  to  the  universally  valid  supervision 
of  the  authoritative  priesthood.  This  prevailing  legal 
tendency  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  Church.  There  is 
no  quest  for  a  final  authority.  The  Church  mounts  guard 
with  absolute  security  over  the  private  apprehension  of 
moral  and  religious  truth.  Even  the  Abbe  Loisy,  dis¬ 
missed  from  that  church,  affirms  that  he  does  not  question 
the  Church's  teachings,  but  only  the  possibility  of  demon¬ 
strating  them  from  the  gospels  according  to  the  received 
principles  and  methods  of  scientific  criticism.  Thus  he 
claimed  rights  as  a  critic  and  theologian,  which  the 
church,  in  direct  control  over  the  apologetic  problems 
which  these  studies  may  raise,  does  not  allow.  The  Vati¬ 
can  cannon  says :  “De  Fide  et  ratione :”  “Si  quis  dixerit : 
disciplinas  humanas  ea  cum  libertate  tractandas  esse,  ut 
earum  assertiones,  etsi  doctrinae  revelatae  adversentur 
tanquam  verae  retineri,  neque  ab  Ecclesia  proscribi  pos- 
sint — anathema  sit.”  Renan  quotes  the  Encyclical  of 
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Gregory  XVI  in  an  essay  on  “Lamenais,”  who  raised  the 
disturbing  point  of  individual  investigation  and  private 
judgment  for  the  church  whose  uniformity  submerges  all 
individual  life  as  independent  factors:  “Atque  ex  hoc 
putidissimo  indifferentissimi  fonte  absurda  ilia  fluit  ac 
erronea  sententia,  seu  potius  deliramentum,  asserendam 
esse  ac  vindicandum  cuilibet  libertatem  conscientiae/’  In 
the  same  Encyclical,  Augustine’s  words  are  quoted :  “At 
quae  pejor  mors  animae  quam  libertas  erroris.” 

Renan  also  quotes  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Pacca  to 
Lamenais,  relative  to  the  Encyclical :  “The  Holy  Father 
disapproves  also  and  even  rejects  the  doctrines  relating 
to  the  liberty  of  cults  and  civil  and  political  liberty.” 
When,  therefore.  Cardinal  Gibbons  says  in  “The  Faith 
of  our  Fathers” :  “It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither 
God  nor  His  Church  forces  anyone’s  conscience.  To  all 
he  says  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophet:  “Behold  I  set  be¬ 
fore  you  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death”  (Jer. 
XXI.  8) .  The  choice  rests  with  yourselves,”  he  is  address¬ 
ing  only  the  non-Roman  Catholics. 

Monseigneur  J.  F.  F^vre,  Vicar  general  of  Gap  and 
Amiens,  whose  able  pen  produced  a  great  number  of 
apologetic  and  polemic  works  in  defense  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  argues  in  “La  separation  de  L’^glise  et 
de  I’etat”  the  position  that  of  right  the  sovereign  church 
independent  in  her  sphere,  in  union  with  the  state  (as 
before  the  Concordat)  ought  to  stand  above  all  secular 
power  of  state.  As  of  fact  he  accepts  the  “regime  con- 
cordataire”  as  ratified  by  the  church.  Special  notice  is 
deserved  by  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  spheres  of  the  activity  of  church  and  state,  whilst 
it  is  nevertheless  argued  with  fervor  that  a  separation 
of  church  and  society  would  be  fatal.  To  quote  from 
above  named  work:  “La  confusion  et  I’erreur  provien- 
nent  ici  de  I’id^e  4trange  qu’on  se  fait  de  I’^glise  et  de  sa 
constitution.  L’6glise,  pense-t-on,  n’est  qu’  une  soci6t6 
ordinaire,  une  classe  d’hommes  soumis  comme  les  autres, 
au  contrdle  de  I’^tat.  La  society  civile  entraine  cette 
classe  dans  le  cercle  de  ses  attributions  comme  le  soleil 
entraine,  dans  son  orbite,  une  plan^te  de  second  ordre. 
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L’etat  absorbe  tous  les  services;  de  lui  decoulent  toutes 
les  fonctions,  toutes  les  lois,  toutes  les  grandeurs.  Cette 
centralisation  est  le  fruit  de  progres  moderne.  .  .  . 
N'est-ce  pas  plutot  la  glorification  de  la  matiere?  Une 
nfionstrueuse  apotheose  de  la  force?  la  resurrection  du 
cesarisme  paien?  Dans  tous  les  cas,  c’est  une  conception 
fausse,  absurde,  de  la  nature  de  Teglise  et  de  son  role 
sumatural  dans  le  monde,  c’est  un  melange  batard  des 
traditions  paiennes  et  des  conceptions  heretiques  qui  con- 
sacrent,  meme  dans  I’ordre  religious,  la  suprematie  de 
r4tat.  Non,  I’eglise  dans  sa  sphere  propre,  ne  depend 
pas  de  vous ;  non,  I’eglise  n’est  pas  une  subalterne  ou  une 
infirme  qui  a  besoin  de  votre  pouvoir  pour  s’ouvrir  la 
scene  du  monde.  Le  monde  entier  lui  appartient.  Dieu 
I’a  chargee  de  le  diriger,  de  le  redresser  et  de  le  maintenir 
sous  sa  loi.  Quand  I’eglise  remplit  ce  devoir,  elle  n’usurpe 
personne ;  elle  ne  fait  qu’user  du  pouvoir  qu’elle  a  re^u 
de  Dieu.  Euntest  docete,  mandates  servare  omnia.  A 
t’eglise  soit  tout  ce  qui  est  de  I’eglise”  (p.  174  ff). 

In  similar  strain  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  vents  his  pro¬ 
test  against  the  present  position  of  the  church  in  regard 
to  the  modern  state.  He  writes  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes 
Jan.  1892,  p.  369,  “L’Etate  moderne,  I’etat  athee,  I’etat 
franc-magon,  I’etat  nouveau,  issu  de  la  democratie,  nous 
I’avons  vu  plus  d’une  fois  ne  laissant  de  liberte  qu’  a  ce 
que  le  Saint  Siege  appelle  le  mal  et  ne  reconnaitre  de 
droits  qu’  a  ce  que  I’eglise  nomme  I’erreur.  .  .  .  Mecon- 
naissant  son  incompetence  doctr inale,  I’etat  democratique 
(dans  I’espece,  la  republique  de  1892)  se  laisse  volontiers 
aller  a  dogmatiser.  ...  II  se  fait  a  I’occasion  son  Credo 
et  son  catechisme  qu’il  enseigne  au  peuple  par  des  cate- 
chistes  a  lui;  il  tend  d  s'arroger  le  droit  qu*  il  denie 
a  Veglise,  le  droit  de  fondre  les  esprits  dans  un  moule  et 
de  fagonner  les  generations  a  sa  guise”  (La  papaute  et 
la  democratie). 

The  Romish  advocates  base  their  arguments  for  the 
union  of  church  and  state  (which  means  quite  plainly — 
if  not  so  stated — ^the  church  over  the  state)  on  the  evi¬ 
dent  necessity  of  religion  for  the  orderly  maintenance  of 
society.  Only  it  should  be  observed  that  society  and  state 
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are  not  equivalent  terms.  The  state,  as  used  in  these 
polemics  means  state  authority  or  government,  and  this 
is  something  different  from  society.  That  France  is  in 
a  bad  way  in  its  over-centralized  state-power,  with  its 
rampant  infidelity  manifested  in  such  blatant  spokesmen 
as  Viviani  and  Clemenceau,  with  its  state  elections  on 
Sunday  and  the  like,  that  the  recent  alleged  separation 
act  grossly  wronged  the  Romish  church,  is  only  too  true ; 
but  though  the  church  rightly  complains  of  its  actual 
power  being  abused  by  the  state,  all  this  does  not  argue 
in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  church.  We  recognize  the 
force  of  their  protest  against  subjection  to  abusive  treat¬ 
ment  by  state  powers.  But  we  must  rejoin — also  on  the 
basis  of  historic  fact, — Has  not  the  state  when  controlled 
by  the  church,  often  impaired  and  abused  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  large  groups  of  its  best  citizens !  For  us  there¬ 
fore  the  conclusion  is  enforced:  a  free  church  in  a  free 
state!  That  means  separation  of  church  and  state.  Not, 
however,  in  precisely  the  sense  that  the  modern  state 
should  regard  the  church  as  an  organization  along  with 
other  social  institutions.  Here  the  words  of  the  Duke  of 
Harcourt  in  “Quelques  reflexions  sur  les  lois  sociales’* 
should  be  borne  in  mind:  “11  la  regardent  comme  un 
vieux  debris  fait  pour  plaire  aux  esprits  faibles,  et  pour 
lequel,  en  leur  favour,  on  peut  consentir  peut-^tre  a  quel- 
ques  sacrifices,  mais  a  la  condition  que  ce  ne  soit  pour 
I’etat  ni  une  depense  ni  un  embarras.”  He ‘ concludes: 
“Les  sentiments  religieux  mis  syst4matiquement  par  nos 
hommes  politiques  en  dehors  de  leurs  etudes,  restent  tou- 
jours  la  veritable  sauvegarde  de  la  societe;  les  assem- 
blees  politiques,  quels  que  soient  les  merites  de  leurs 
membres,  sont  des  etres  de  creations  humaines,  des  m6ca- 
mismes,  tres  utiles  sans  doute,  mais  irreponsables  par 
leur  essence  meme,  et  incapables  des  qualites  qu’  on 
s’obstine  h  leur  demander  .  .  .  de  ces  diverses  proposi¬ 
tions,  les  hommes  d’etat  ne  tireront-ils  aucune  conse¬ 
quence?  Je  le  laisse  a  leur  sagacite”  (p.  275). 

Charles  Zueblin  voices  this  view  of  the  church  as  a 
religious  club  within,  and  entirely  under,  state  regula¬ 
tions.  He  discusses  it  as  follows  in  “The  Religion  of  a 
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Democrat”:  “The  state  must  be  supreme;  the  church 
must  be  subordinate ;  and  relisrion  can  only  be  free  in  the 
state.  Our  minds  have  been  so  befogged  by  the  conflict 
between  church  and  state  that  we  have  grown  unable  to 
see  the  harmony  of  religion  and  society.  When  it  is 
recognized  that  every  individual  must  have  his  own  reli¬ 
gion,  regardless  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  to  which 
he  may  hold  allegiance,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  only  the 
state  can  facilitate  this.  The  conflict  between  state  and 
church  in  France  seems  to  throw  light  upon  our  problem. 
The  state  is  trying  to  assert  its  supremacy  over  the 
church;  the  church,  so  far  as  it  is  conscientious  in  its 
activities,  argues  that  it  is  universal  and  therefore  su¬ 
perior  to  the  state.  If  it  were,  if  they  had  such  a  national 
church,  if  it  could  make  its  claims  to  universalism  good, 
would  it  not  be  loyal  to  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  how  can  society  as  a  whole  be  served  except  through 
the  state?  The  present  organization  of  the  state  may  be 
as  imperfect  as  the  present  organization  of  the  church, 
but  the  state  is  the  only  organization  which  represents 
society.  The  church  is  the  very  imperfect,  highly  special¬ 
ized  organization  of  one  of  society’s  functions,  and  if  it 
actually  moralized  all  human  wants,  it  could  still  serve 
society  fully  only  as  an  instrumentality  of  the  state.  That 
the  church  has  sometimes  seemed  superior  to  the  state 
only  means  that  churchmen  have  sometimes  been  superior 
to  statesmen  in  their  capacity  for  understanding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  society  as  a  whole”  (118  ff).  This  view  is 
utilitarian.  The  state  is  here  considered  the  larger  and 
more  effective  agency  for  the  welfare  of  society  and  there¬ 
fore  subordinates  the  church. 

Besides,  Professor  Zueblin’s  viewpoint  runs  into  indi¬ 
vidualism  when  he  says:  “Whatever  the  imperfections 
of  contemporary  life,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
state  is  organized  society,  and  that  its  weaknesses  are  due 
to  the  delegation  of  some  of  its  functions  to  uncoordinated 
institutions.  There  can  be  no  moral  stability  until  it  is 
recognized  that  the  individual  is  sovereign,  not  subject. 
Industry  lacks  efficiency,  the  church  lacks  spirituality,  and 
the  state  lacks  solidarity,  when  the  individual  is  not  sov- 
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ereigii.  He  must  be  master  of  his  occupation,  of  his  faith 
and  of  his  citizenship,  or  these  are  empty  names.  In  a 
deep  and  real  sense,  democracy  is  the  only  morality,  but 
democracy  must  mean  the  sovereigrnty  of  the  people  in 
all  human  relationships.”  It  is  evident  that  Professor 
Zueblin  will  need  Christianity  to  guarantee  his  exalted 
conception  of  democracy.  All  things  are  ours  when  we 
are  Christ’s.* 

Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  protests  against  the  sanction  at¬ 
tached  to  state  authority;  it  must  serve,  not  rule.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  when  Dr.  Hill  affirms  the  abuse  made 
of  such  sanction,  he  overlooks  that  such  sanction  really 
binds  the  authority  thus  acting  with  the  highest  respon¬ 
sibility.  Without  denying  that  such  abuse  and  assump¬ 
tion  has  not  been  made,  the  sanction  surely  did  not  cause 
it,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  often  occasioned  it,  least  of 
all  in  these  modern  times.  “The  state  can  no  longer  speak 
or  act  irresponsibly,”  says  Dr.  Hill,  “in  the  name  of  Deity 
or  clothe  itself  in  the  garb  of  superhuman  attributes  or 
divine  supremacy.  In  order  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  the 
guardian  of  human  rights  and  the  protagonist  of  law  the 
state  must  be  entrusted  with  sufficient  organized  force 
to  repress  wrong-doing  and  maintain  in  all  emergencies 
public  order,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  invested  it  with  powers  vastly  more  enormous  than 
it  ever  before  possessed.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  great 
danger  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  state.  During  the 
greater  part  of  human  history  government  has  been  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  it  has  enshrouded  its  right  to  be  in  some  halo 
of  sanctity.  The  helplessness,  dependence,  and  ignorance 
of  men  have  rendered  them  powerless  to  resist  its  assump¬ 
tions.  Looking  up  to  it  as  the  highest  earthly  authority 
they  have  been  thought  to  regard  it  as  possessing  a  divine 
prerogative.  It  has  usually,  and  not  unnaturally,  in¬ 
trenched  its  pretentions  in  what  was  most  sacred  in  their 
sentiments  and  consciences,  and  when  it  could  not  domi¬ 
nate  them  by  superior  force  it  has  rendered  them  passive 
through  an  appeal  to  their  religious  obligations.” 


*Authority  Chap.  II,  Av.  C.  P.  Huizinga. 
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This  explanation  is  far  too  superficial  to  satisfy  any 
serious  inquirer.  It  may  suffice,  therefore,  to  dismiss  it 
with  the  statement  of  James  Bryce:  ^^Governments  have 
always  rested,  and,  special  cases  apart,  must  rest,  if  not 
on  the  affection  then  on  the  reverence  or  awe,  if  not  on 
the  active  approval,  then  on  the  silent  acquiescence  of 
the  numerical  majority.  It  is  only  by  rare  exception  that 
a  monarch  or  oligarchy  ha^  maintained  authority  against 
the  will  of  the  people.** 

Phillip  Brooks,  more  theologically  informed  than  the 
preceding  writers,  comes  much  closer  to  a  right  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  nature,  scope  and  sphere  of  church  and 
society,  when  he  discusses  the  theme  in  the  Bohlen  Lec¬ 
tures  1870  on  “The  Influence  of  Jesus  on  the  Social  Life 
of  Man.” 

“I  know  that  here  is  the  essence  of  what  most  men, 
as  they  look  at  history,  are  apt  to  dread  today,  of  a  the¬ 
ocracy,  of  a  religious  state  and  a  state  religion.  If  this 
which  I  have  said  be  true,  if  the  state  and  its  machineries 
be  valuable  to  Jesus,  because  of  the  spiritual  interests 
which  they  enshrine,  because  of  the  family  life  of  man 
with  God  which  they  represent,  then  why  should  he  not 
ask  that  the  state  should  manifest  its  spiritual  function 
to  the  fullest  degree  by  becoming  distinctly  and  openly 
the  minister  of  Christ?  Why  should  he  not  ask  that 
Christianity,  as  he  conceives  it,  and  as  it  seems  to  him 
to  be  unspeakably  important,  should  be  taught  in  the  state 
schools?  Nay,  why  should  he  not  ask  that  only  men  dis¬ 
tinctively  and  positively  Christian  in  belief  and  life  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  nation?  How  can 
he  live,  how  can  he  be  a  patriot,  in  any  land  which  is  as 
purely  secular  in  its  administration  as  all  our  lands  are 
growing  more  and  more  to  be?  It  is  an  urgent  question. 
We  can  only  find  its  answer,  I  think,  in  two  considerations 
which  no  man  can  ignore.  One  is  that  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  spiritual  men  and  of  even  Christian  men,  are 
so  divergent  from  one  another  that  it  is  only  on  the  broad¬ 
est  basis  of  the  most  general  purposes  of  spiritual  life 
that  they  can  meet,  not  in  their  special  methods  of  their 
special  creeds,  but  only  in  the  degree  and  assertion  of 
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righteousness  and  truth  to  which  all  their  methods  and 
their  creeds  belong.  The  other  consideration  is  that,  even 
were  all  spiritual  men  at  one,  they  well  might  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  government  of  their 
land  the  agent  and  maintainer  of  their  faith.  Any  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  which  men  have  yet  devised  is 
too  coarse  and  clumsy  for  so  delicate  a  task  as  the  incul¬ 
cation  and  encouragement  of  faith.  Government  works 
by  compulsion;  faith  by  inspirations.  Government  lays 
its  hands  on  actions;  faith  nestles  into  unseen  affections. 
Government  estimates  appearances;  faith  looks  only  at 
realities.  And  so  government,  though  all  the  land  were 
unanimously  and  harmoniously  Christian,  would  still  he 
a  poor  minister  of  Christianity,  These  are  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  make  the  Christian  man  consent  to  live  in  a 
state  whose  chosen  policy  is  secular,  and  yet  lets  him 
feel  that  there  are  unowned  spiritual  influences  and 
powers  in  her  to  which  he  may  rejoice  to  lend  his  aid. 
Let  these  considerations  pass  away,  let  all  the  spiritual 
desire  and  aspiration  of  the  land  be  fixed  into  a  perfect 
unanimity  of  thought  and  action,  and  let  some  new  finer 
machinery  of  governmental  action  be  devised  or  devel¬ 
oped  which  shall  be  capable  of  spiritual  uses  and  then 
theocracy,  a  religious  state,  a  state  religion,  a  national 
creed,  a  Christian  public  education,  a  divine  responsibility 
in  every  officer, — all  these  would  be  not  merely  conceiv¬ 
able,  they  would  be  the  only  methods  which  the  Chris¬ 
tianized  state  could  think  of  for  a  moment.  There  would 
be  nothing  secular  in  such  a  heavenly  community  as  that. 
It  would  be  the  New  Jerusalem  for  which  we  hope,  and 
not  the  old  earthly  city  which  we  know  so  well. 

At  present  we  can  only  keep  it  constantly  before  our 
eyes  and  always  proclaim  it  as  the  true  ideal.  We  can, 
and  I  think  we  ought,  earnestly  to  assert,  when  men 
praise  it  most  loudly,  that  secularism,  however  we  may 
accept  it  cheerfuly  as  the  only  expedient  for  the  present 
time,  is  not  the  highest  nor  the  eternal  type  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  may  strive,  by  that  devotion  to  the  spiritual 
element  in  national  life,  which  even  pure  secularity  of 
public  methods  still  leaves  possible,  to  hasten  the  day 
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which  must  come,  if  Christ  be  what  we  know  He  is,  when 
the  idea  of  Jesus  shall  be  the  shaping  and  moving  power 
of  the  Christian  state;  and  among  the  happy  sons  of 
God  the  Son  of  God  will  evidently  reign,  as  the  old  phrase 
describes:  “King  of  Nations,  as  King  of  Saints.” 

^  The  Boston  bishop,  though  not  cesaro-papistic,  leans 
through  his  episcopalian  bias,  to  a  far-off  harmonious 
union  of  church  and  state  and  expects  too  much  spiritual 
functioning  from  the  state.  But  his  conceptions  contrast 
favorably  with  the  crass  and  superficial  view  of  popular 
sovereignty,  as  voiced  by  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  in 
the  Outlook: — 

“The  state  of  nature  is  the  ideal  state ;  let  us  go  back 
to  it.  In  a  state  of  nature  every  man  is  free  to  live  his 
own  life,  direct  his  own  energies,  carve  out  his  own  des¬ 
tiny.  Every  impediment  upon  this  freedom  is  an  injury 
to  humanity.  All  government  is  such  an  impediment. 
A  little  government  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
weak  from  the  strong,  but  government  is  a  necessary  evil, 
and  the  less  we  have  of  it,  the  better.  Humanity  has 
simply  consented  to  it  in  order  to  protect  itself.  It  should 
constrain  only  to  free  from  constraint.  On  this  consent 
of  the  governed  government  is  founded.  This  is  the  basis 
of  all  authority.  The  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  people; 
for  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God — that  is, 
if  there  is  a  God.  Whether  there  be  one  or  not  it  is  not 
material  to  inquire;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  is  final. 
A  just  government  is  a  government  carried  on  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  will  of  the  majority;  an  unjust  government 
is  one  carried  on  not  in  accordance  with  that  will.** 

Because  of  close  age-long  relations  between  church  and 
state  the  principle  of  entire  separation  was  slow  to  come. 
For  a  long  time  the  church  oppressed  the  state  and  again 
the  state  would  oppress  the  church.  For  centuries  Guelfs 
and  Gibelins  were  in  bitter  clash  for  supremacy  of  church 
or  of  state,  till  finally  the  Guelfs  and  the  Romish  claims — 
so  supreme  in  the  days  when  Pope  Hildebrand  humbled 
the  Emperor  at  Canossa — lost.  But  the  French  proverb 
to  denote  bitter  foes  in  their  struggles  still  lives:  “Us 
s'accordent  entre  eux  comme  Guelfs  et  Gibelins.” 
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Germany,  with  the  well-known  saying,  “Cujus  regio, 
eius  religio,”  became  Cesaro-papistic,  and  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  also,  whilst  Henry  VIII,  the  much-beloved, 
became  the  **Defen8or  fidei**  of  his  “Church  of  England.” 
In  the  Netherlands  alone  through  the  immortal  efforts 
of  William  of  Orange  freedom  of  religion  was  proclaimed, 
and  here  it  was  that  Calvinism  blossomed  forth  with  its 
richest  blessings.  Here  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
found  shelter.  Pilgrim  father  and  Huguenot  flocked  to 
the  newly  won  liberty  maintained  by  a  handful  of  Calvin¬ 
ists,  who  numbered  only  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  and  yet  by  their  spiritual  power 
impressed  on  the  whole  nation  their  calvinistic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  life. 

When  the  Cesaro-papistic  regime  of  the  East  became 
less  strong,  the  Romish  church  aimed  at  the  subordination 
of  the  state  by  the  church.  The  Reformation  protests 
against  the  power  of  the  Romish  church  over  the  state, 
but  at  first  not  against  the  principle  that  the  state  should 
maintain  the  true  religion  amongst  the  people.  Hence 
the  XXXVI  Article  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  re¬ 
quires  that  “the  state  maintain  the  true  church  service, 
prevent  and  stamp  out  all  idolatry  and  false  religion, 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Antichrist,  further  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ,  and  preach  everywhere  the  gospel,”  and 
that  God  be  honored  and  served  by  everyone,  as  He  has 
commanded  in  His  Word. 

The  testimony  of  Michael  Servetus  is  striking  when 
he  speaks  of  the  “incorrigibilis  et  malitia  obstinata  haere- 
sis”  and  affirms  that  “Hoc  crimen  est  morte  simpliciter 
dignum  apud  Deum  et  homines.”  The  Calvinists  shared 
the  same  opinion  and  held  the  state  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion.  Appeal  was  made  to 
the  Theocracy  of  Israel,  that  the  state  should  maintain 
the  church,  and  the  following  texts  were  quoted  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  prevailing  position  that  the  state  authorities 
maintain  the  religion  of  the  people :  Deuteronomy 
17:18-20;  Joshua  1:7;  2  Kings  XI:11-12;  Psalm  2:10-12; 
Psalm  72:10,  11;  Psalm  82:6;  Samuel  24:12;  Isaiah 
60:10;  Isaiah  44:28,  etc.  These  appeals,  however,  are 
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all  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as  other  states  cannot  claim  to 
be  theocratic,  as  Israel  was. 

Both  church  and  state  in  the.  course  of  history  came 
gradually  to  recognize — sometimes  compelled  by  force  of 
circumstances — that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
dominate,  and  that  also  a  union  would  be  impracticable 
and  undesirable.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  only  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  in  Europe  have  no  state  church ; 
everywhere  else  a  certain  union  is  still  maintained,  the 
state  being  mainly  sovereign  over  the  church.  Even  in 
Italy,  in  spite  of  its  bitter  conflict  with  the  papal  author¬ 
ity,  Article  I  of  the  constitution  declares  that  “the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  the  only  one  recognized  by  the  state. 
All  other  cults  are  ‘tolerati.*  ”  In  Sweden  Article  I  of 
the  constitution  declares  that  the  Swedish  state  shall  be 
governed  by  a  King,  and  Article  II  that  the  king  shall 
always  confess  the  sound  evangelical  confession  as  ac¬ 
cepted  and  interpreted  by  the  unchanged  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  and  the  Synod  of  Upsala  in  1593.  In  Denmark 
Article  III  of  the  Grundlov  determines  that  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  is  the  national  Danish  church, 
maintained  as  such  by  the  state,  and  Article  V  adds  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  must  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
Church. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  is  not  only  no 
provision  regarding  the  belief  of  the  President,  but  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  people  hardly  know  what 
church  he  belongs  to,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
mostly  do  not  even  raise  the  question.  The  United  States 
started  in  this  regard  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
In  the  revolutionary  war  the  colonists  maintained  strong 
religious  convictions ;  the  Christian  element  was  strongly 
entrenched  in  all  the  original  thirteen  states.  Hence 
Christian  influence  strongly  colored  the  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  atmosphere,  while  no  historic  traditions  entangled 
church  and  state.  Dr.  Kuyper  writes  in  excessively  opti¬ 
mistic  tones  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  United  States.  “In  all  Europe  cannot  be 
found  a  single  country,  where  the  relations  between 
church  and  state  are  even  approximately  as  favorable  as 
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in  the  United  States.  The  government  honors  God,  but 
does  not  meddle  in  churchly  disputes ;  whilst  the  Christian 
church  is  honored  throughout  the  land,  and  never  inter¬ 
feres  with  political  matters,  but  satisfies  in  rich  variety 
the  religious  needs  of  society.  The  church,  being  finan¬ 
cially  independent,  bravely  infiuences  public  opinion  and 
through  public  opinion,  president  and  congress,  to  an 
extent  that  no  state  church  in  Europe  could  possibly 
claim.” 

Dr.  Kuyper*s  enthusiasm  for  the  entire  separation  of 
church  and  state,  realized  here  from  the  beginning,  paints 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  churches  in  America  with 
roseate  colors.  As  contrasted  with  the  conditions  of 
church  life  in  continental  Europe,  the  churches  have  many 
points  in  their  favor,  besides  being  independent  in  their 
own  sphere.  Yet,  the  picture  as  painted  remains  a  desid¬ 
eratum  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  pray  that  a  cal¬ 
vinist  revival,  a  deepening  of  religious  and  spiritual  in¬ 
terests,  will  prepare  the  way.  For  even  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  and  abundant  means  at  the  service  of  church  life 
are  futile,  unless  God  moves  the  hearts  of  believers.  It 
would  seem  that  much  of  the  tolerance  and  friendly  co¬ 
operation  among  the  churches  is  horn  more  of  a  Utck  of 
real  spiritual  interest  and  understanding,  and  an  easy¬ 
going  indifference,  than  of  an  abundance  of  mature  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  The  shallow  Interchurch  movement  made  this 
quite  manifest  in  its  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  merger 
of  the  Protestant  churches. 

James  Bryce  gives  us  here  a  description  which  on 
this  point  seems  more  true  to  fact.  He  says  in  his 
famous  discussion*: — ^“The  abstention  of  the  state  from 
interference  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  may  be 
advocated  on  two  principles,  which  may  be  called  the 
political  and  the  religious.  The  former  sets  out  from 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  holds  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  compulsion  by  the  civil  power  to  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  liberty  and  thought,  as  well  as  on  the  liberty 
of  action,  which  could  be  justified  only  when  a  practice 
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claiminfiT  to  be  religious  is  so  obviously  anti-social  or 
immoral  as  to  threaten  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
Religious  persecution,  even  in  its  milder  forms,  such  as 
disqualifying  the  members  of  a  particular  sect  for  public 
office,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsistent  with  the  conception 
of  individual  freedom  and  the  respect  due  to  the  pri¬ 
mordial  rights  of  the  citizen  which  modern  thought  has 
embraced.  Even  if  state  action  stops  short  of  the  im¬ 
position  of  disabilities,  and  confines  itself  to  favoring  a 
particular  church,  whether  by  grants  of  money  or  by 
gi\dng  special  immunities  to  its  clergy,  this  is  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  equality,  putting  one  man  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  others  in  respect  of  matters  which  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  state  cognizance.  (The  question,  of 
course,  follows,  what  are  the  matters  fit  for  state  cogni¬ 
zance?  But  into  this  I  do  not  enter,  as  I  am  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  argue  these  intricate  questions,  but  merely  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  general  aspect  they  take  in  current  discussion.)” 

‘‘The  second  principle,  embodying  the  more  purely  re¬ 
ligious  view  of  the  question,  starts  from  the  conception 
of  the  church  as  a  spiritual  body  existing  for  spiritual 
purposes,  and  moving  along  spiritual  paths.  It  is  an 
assemblage  of  men  who  are  united  by  their  devotion  to 
an  unseen  Being,  their  memory  of  a  past  divine  life, 
their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  imitating  that  life,  so 
far  as  human  frailty  allows,  their  hopes  for  an  illimitable 
future.  Compulsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  such  a  body,  which  lives  by  love  and  reverence,  not 
by  law.  It  desires  no  state  help,  feeling  that  its  strength 
comes  from  above,  and  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  It  does  not  seek  for  exclusive  privileges,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  these  would  not  only  create  bitterness  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  other  religious  bodies,  but  might  attract 
persons  who  did  not  really  share  its  sentiments,  while 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those  who  are  already  its 
members.  Least  of  all  can  it  submit  to  be  controlled  by 
the  state,  for  the  state,  in  such  a  world  as  the  present, 
means  persons  many  or  most  of  whom  are  alien  to  its 
beliefs  and  cold  to  its  emotions.  The  conclusion  follows 
that  the  church  as  a  spiritual  entity  will  be  happiest  and 
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strongest  when  it  is  left  absolutely  to  itself,  not  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  civil  power,  not  restrained  by  law  except  when 
and  in  so  far  as  it  may  attempt  to  quit  its  proper  sphere 
and  intermeddle  in  secular  affairs.” 

Then  Viscount  Bryce  goes  on  with  his  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  observation;  “Of  these  two  views  it  is  the 
former  much  more  than  the  latter  that  has  moved  the 
American  mind.  The  latter  would  doubtless  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  by  reli^ous  people.  But  when  the  question 
arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Republic,  arguments  of  the  former  or  political  order  were 
found  amply  sufficient  to  settle  it,  and  no  political  pur¬ 
pose  has  since  then  compelled  men  either  to  examine  the 
spiritual  basis  of  the  church,  or  to  inquire  by  the  light 
of  history  how  far  state  action  has  during  fifteen  cen¬ 
turies  helped  or  marred  her  usefulness.  There  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  another  cause  at  work.  I  mean  the  compara¬ 
tively  limited  conception  of  the  state  itself  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  formed.  The  state  is  not  to  them,  as  to  Ger¬ 
mans  or  Frenchmen,  and  even  to  some  English  thinkers, 
an  ideal  moral  power,  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming 
the  characters  and  guiding  the  lives  of  its  subjects.  It  is 
more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  perhaps  a  huge  mu¬ 
nicipality  created  for  the  management  of  certain  business 
in  which  all  who  reside  within  its  bounds  are  interested, 
levying  contributions  and  expending  them  on  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  common  interest,  but  for  the  most  part  leaving 
the  shareholders  or  burgesses  to  themselves.  That  an 
organization  of  this  kind  should  trouble  itself  otherwise 
than  as  matter  of  police,  with  the  opinions  or  conduct  of 
its  members  would  be  as  unnatural  as  for  a  railway  com¬ 
pany  to  inquire  how  many  of  the  shareholders  were  total 
abstainers.” 

The  political  view  of  equality  before  the  law,  because — 
as  declared  in  the  Declaration’s  preamble — “all  men  are 
created  equal,” — combined  with  the  limited  view  of  the 
state  as  a  big  business  concern  were  left  to  decide  the 
matter,  the  readier  since  there  were  no  historic  hindrances 
to  block  the  way.  Religious  convictions  neither  aimed 
specially  at  bringing  about,  nor  consciously  at  maintain- 
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ing,  the  fortunate  condition  here  of  a  free  church  in  a 
free  state.  In  fact,  some  states  maintained,  even  after 
the  Union,  something  of  a  state  religion.  Connecticut 
for  example  up  to  1823.  Connecticut  never  ratified  the 
first  twelve  Articles  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  All  students  and  professors  alike  had  to  subscribe 
to  the  Congregational  creed  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Yale 
University.  The  Episcopalian  view  of  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  in  the  holy  orders,  and  the  Baptist  view  of  close 
communion  in  the  adult  baptism,  united  in  protest  by 
founding  the  itndenominational  Trinity  College  in  Hart¬ 
ford. 

“The  legal  position  of  a  Christian  church  is  in  the 
United  States  simply  that  of  a  voluntary  association,  or 
group  of  associations,  corporate  or  incorporate,  under 
the  ordinary  law.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  special 
ecclesiastical  law;  all  questions,  not  only  of  property  but 
of  church  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  are,  if  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  of  the  land,  dealt  with  as  questions  of 
contract  (or  otherwise  as  questions  of  private  civil  law. 
Actions  for  damages  are  sometimes  brought  against  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities  by  persons  deeming  themselves  to 
have  been  improperly  accused  or  disciplined  or  deprived 
of  the  enjoyment  of  property) .  And  the  court,  where  it 
is  obliged  to  examine  a  question  of  theology,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  whether  a  clergyman  had  advanced  opinions  in¬ 
consistent  with  any  creed  or  formula  to  which  he  had 
bound  himself — for  it  will  prefer,  if  possible,  to  leave 
such  matters  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authority — ^will 
treat  the  point  as  one  of  pure  legal  interpretation,  neither 
assuming  to  itself  theological  knowledge,  nor  suffering 
considerations  of  policy  to  intervene.”  James  Bryce  re¬ 
marks  that  the  Emperor  philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius 
decided  in  a  like  neutral  spirit  a  question  that  had  arisen 
between  two  Christian  churches. 

The  burden  and  import  of  this  paper  in  discussing  the 
views  of  Church  and  State  is  to  bring  clearly  before  us 
the  anomaly  now  prevalent  in  many  protestant  churches 
of  having  the  national  flag  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  If 
our  Christian  religion  is  universal  it  cannot  possibly  be 
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national,  and  it  becomes  especially  ludicrous  in  a  nation 
which  ostensibly  holds  to  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  In  his  last  lectures  in  the  New  York  Presbyterian 
Church  with  a  Baptist  preacher,  Dr.  Francis  Landay 
Patton,  with  his  usual  keen  insight,  made  his  theme  the 
danger  of  substituting  State  authority  for  divine  author¬ 
ity,  of  turning  our  religion  into  patriotism,  thereby  con¬ 
verting  the  church  into  a  politico-social  organization.  In 
spite  of  the  first  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof ;  or  of  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances.’*  Our  religion  is  being  nationalized  as  it  is  being 
rationalized  and  secularized,  and  is  in  many  quarters 
drifting  into  a  social  welfare  movement  in  behalf  of  coun¬ 
try  and  community. 

The  Constitution  of  Connecticut  provides  in  Article 
Seven: — “It  being  the  duty  of  all  men  to  worship  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
Universe,  and  their  right  to  render  that  worship  in  the 
mode  most  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  their  con¬ 
sciences,  no  person  shall  by  law  be  compelled  to  join 
or  support,  nor  be  classed  with,  or  associated  to,  any 
congregation,  church  or  religious  association.  But  every 
person  now  belonging  to  such  congregation,  church  or 
religious  association,  shall  remain  a  member  thereof,  until 
he  shall  have  separated  himself  therefrom,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided.  And  each  and  every  society  or 
denomination  of  Christians  in  this  State,  shall  have  and 
enjoy  the  same  and  equal  powers,  rights  and  privileges, 
and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  support  and  main¬ 
tain  the  ministers  or  teachers  of  their  respective  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  to  build  and  repair  houses  for  public  wor¬ 
ship,  by  a  tax  on  the  member  of  any  such  society  only, 
to  be  laid  by  a  major  vote  of  the  legal  voters  assembled 
at  any  society  meeting,  warned  and  held  according  to  law, 
or  in  any  other  manner.”  Section  2.  “If  any  person 
shall  choose  to  separate  himself  from  the  society  or  de- 
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nomination  of  Christians  to  which  he  may  belong,  and 
shall  leave  a  written  notice  thereof  with  the  clerk  of  such 
society,  he  shall  thereupon  be  no  longer  liable  for  any 
future  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  by  said  society.” 
In  spite  of  the  accepted  doctrine  of  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  we  must  ask: — Do  we  worship  under  state 
authority  and  state  supervision,  or  does  the  Church  hold 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  a  mission  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  soul  under  the  very  auspices  of  God?  The 
State  by  its  pivotal  first  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution — Glorious  contribution  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  world — refrains  from  entering  the  domain  of  the 
Church.  Then  by  what  right,  reason  or  pretext  is  the 
flag  established  in  the  houses  of  worship? 
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Chronology  and  Circumstance. 

Both  the  First  Gospel  and  the  Second  are  documents 
in  which  the  progress  from  incident  to  incident  and  detail 
to  detail  is  often  marked  by  a  definition  of  the  chronology 
or  the  circumstances.  A  perhaps  incomplete  enumeration 
of  chronological  indications,  covering  both  Gospels,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  portion  of  an  article  by  the  present 
writer,  the  article  being  entitled  The  Order  of  Events  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  and  the  installment  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1922.  See  p.  137. 
There  are  many  parallels.  But,  whether  we  look  at  the  case 
of  Matthew  or  Mark,  or  whether  we  view*  ^the  one  or  the 
other  as  the  dependent  document,  we  cannot  very  well 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  wished  to  produce 
a  chronological  narrative.  This  desire,  attributable  to 
both  authors,  would,  accordingly,  seem  to  suggest  diffi¬ 
culty  when  we  find,  upon  assuming  either  one  of  these 
Gospels  as  secondary  to  the  other,  that  omissions  have 
been  made  of  chronological  data  supplied  by  the  primary 
document.  There  are,  in  fact,  numerous  instances  of 
chronological  indications  present  in  Matthew  but  absent 
from  Mark  at  the  parallel  points. 

But,  there  are  also  chronological  notices  in  Mark  which 
the  Matthaean  narrative  fails  to  parallel  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  places.  Indeed,  we  have  something  of  a  dead¬ 
lock,  when  we  wish  to  use  absence  and  presence  of  time 
data  as  a  criterion  determining  the  matter  of  dependence. 
By  this  line  of  argument  we  can  prove  both  Matthew  and 
Mark  secondary.  And  this,  naturally,  is  too  large  a  result. 

As  to  the  matter  of  circumstantial  details,  both  Gospels 
present  them.  Sometimes,  they  occur  in  connection  with 
the  opening  statements  of  an  incident,  and  may  in  fact 
be  associated  with  the  chronology. 
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At  Mt.  9:19,  we  learn,  in  close  connection  with  the 
chronological  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  discourse 
as  to  new  and  old  wine  was  interrupted  by  the  coming 
of  the  ruler  whose  daughter  was  ill,  that  Jesus  rose  to 
go  with  him.  We  would  not  know  from  Mark  this  fact, 
which  is  indeed  agreeable  with  the  immediately  preceding 
context  in  which  the  Savior  is  described  as  engaged  in 
teaching. 

This  and  other  points  at  which  we  have  notices  of  a 
circumstantial,  or  perhaps  chronological,  character,  which 
are  present  in  Matthew  and  absent  from  Mark,  are  listed 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

Small  Notices  Indicative  of  the  CircumstoMces  or  Time 

(Present  in  Matthew,  Absent  from  Mark) 

Mt.  8:34  when  they  saw 
9:19  arose 

23  when  Jesus  came  .  .  .  and  saw 
12:2  when  they  saw  it 

9  And  he  departed  thence 

15  perceiving  it 

24  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it 

25  knowing  their  thoughts 

14:13  when  Jesus  heard  it 
19:25  when  the  disciples  heard  it 
21:38  when  they  saw  . 

26:8  when  the  disciples  saw  it 

10  perceiving  it 

27 :28  having  stripped  him 

33  when  they  were  come 

If  we  think  to  use  these  notices  as  evidence  for  the 
dependence  of  Matthew,  claiming  that  they  are  under¬ 
standable  as  Matthaean  additions  but  not  as  Markan 
omissions,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  question. 
Are  there,  then,  no  small  passages  of  a  circumstantial 
character  that  are  present  in  Mark  but  absent  from  Mat¬ 
thew  at  the  corresponding  points?  To  this  question,  the 
response  must  be  given  that  there  are  such  passages, 
and  that  they  occur  in  goodly  number.  So  that  we  still 
have  an  argument  capable  of  proving  not  only  Matthew 
secondary  but  also  Mark. 
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However,  let  us  examine  these  matters  a  little  more  in 
detail.  It  is  necessary  to  assume  that  both  these  Gospels 
are  pursuing  a  chronological  purpose;  but  we  need  not 
make  them  equal  in  this  respect.  Perhaps,  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  is  somewhat  less  intent  upon  an  explicit  marking 
of  the  chronological  progression.  Thus,  in  numerous  cases, 
the  Second  Gospel  has  /cat  or  8e  or  even  nothing  at  all 
where  the  First  has  TOT€  or  airb  t6t€.  '  We  may  here  sup¬ 
pose,  under  the  assumption  that  a  Markan  compiler  was 
at  work  with  Matthew  before  him,  that  he  rejected  totc, 
perhaps  because  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
word,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  to  define  the  time  ex¬ 
plicitly,  the  progress  of  the  text  itself  accomplishing  im¬ 
plicitly  what  seemed  to  him  in  these  particular  instances 
to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  chronological  movement. 

Other  instances  similar  to  those  just  described  may  be 
found  at  the  following  points:  Mt.  26:55=Mk.  14:48; 
Mt.  26:60=  Mk.  1467;  Mt.  27:17=  Mk.  15:9. 

The  addition  of  ’Atto  totc  at  Mt.  4:17  and  16:21,  or  the 
omission  of  these  expressions  at  Mk.  1:15  and  8:31  and 
the  substitution  of  nothing  of  a  marked  character,  may 
readily  be  explained  as  due  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Matthaean  writer  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  Jesus" 
actual  presentation  of  Himself  to  the  people  at  large  and 
the  beginning  of  His  teaching  that  He  must  go  on  to  the 
Cross;  or  to  the  absence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Markan  compiler  to  divide  his  narrative  in  this  manner, 
his  purpose,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  being  directed 
rather  towards  giving  an  account  in  which  Jesus  is  seen 
as  the  One  who  brings  salvation  to  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews  and  not  so  much  towards  a  setting  forth  of  the 
Messiah  as  One  who  is  first  shown  to  the  people  and  later, 
as  the  failure  to  accept  Him  becomes  emphasized,  is  seen 
teaching  His  disciples  the  necessity  of  His  Death  and 
Resurrection. 

isee  Mt.  15:l=Mk.  7:1;  Mt.  19:27=Mk.  10:28;  Mt  20:20=Mk. 
10:36;  Mt  22:21=Mk.  12:17;  Mt  23:l=Mk.  12:38;  Mt  26:3=^Mk. 
14:1;  Mt  26:14=Mk.  14:10;  Mt  26:16=Mk.  14:11;  Mt  26:31= 
Mk.  14:27;  Mt  26:36=Mk.  14:32;  Mt  26:60=Mk.  14:46;  Mt  26:66 
=Mk.  14:60;  Mt  26:67=14:66;  Mt  26:74=Mk.  14:71;  Mt  27:13= 
Mk.  16:4;  Mt  27:27=Mk.  16:16;  Mt  27:38=Mk.  16:27. 
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Just  as  the  two  notable  points  of  beginning  in  the 
narrative  of  Matthew  are  indicated  by  tot«,  so  are 
five  points  of  division  marked  by  a  formal  statement. 
These  Matthaean  passages  occur  as  follows :  Mt.  7 :28-29 ; 
11:1;  13:53;  19:1;  26:1-2.  Two  of  these  are  entirely 
unparalleled  in  Mark;  three  have  partial  parallels.  The 
Matthaean  additions,  or  Markan  omissions,  found  at 
these  points  are  embarrassing  neither  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  dependent  First  Gospel  nor  to  that  of  a  derivative 
Second  Gospel.  All  of  them  expressly  refer  to  extended 
discourses  which  immediately  precede.  That  is  to  say, 
they  come  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Discourse  to  the  Twelve,  the  Seven  Parables,  the  Final 
Galilean  Instruction  and  the  Prophecy  of  the  Second 
Advent.  These  discourses  are  only  partially  represented 
in  Mark,  or  not  at  all.  On  the  one  hand,  the  statements 
may  be  regarded  as  literary  devices;  on  the  other,  as 
omissions  of  notices  not  especially  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  Markan  narrative. 

The  definitions  of  time  at  Mt.  12:1  and  12:46  are 
scarcely  parallel  with  Kai  at  Mk.  2 :23  and  3 :31,  because, 
in  Matthew,  the  preceding  contexts  differ  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  contexts  found  in  Mark,  whether  this  latter  Gospel 
be  arranged  in  the  Matthaean  order  or  left  as  it  is. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  the  Matthaean 
definition  of  the  chronology  seems  more  or  less  superior 
in  explicitness.  I  cite  the  following: 

Mt9:18  Mk.  5:22 

While  he  spake  these  things  unto  [And  when  Jesus  had  crossed 
them,  behold  over  again  in  the  boat  unto  the 

other  side,  a  great  multitude  was 
gathered  unto  him;  and  he  was 
by  the  sea.  [5:21]]  And  [5:22] 
or 

[And  no  man  putteth  new  wine 
into  old  wine-skins ;  else  the  wine 
will  burst  the  skins,  and  the 
wine  perisheth,  and  the  skins: 
[but  they  put  new  wine  into 
fresh  wine-skins.  [2:22]]  And 
[5:22] 
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Mt  13:1 

Mk.  4:1 

On  that  day 

And  again 

Mt.  14:1 

Mk.  6:14 

At  that  season 

And 

Mt.  17:5 

Mk.  9:7 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  be¬ 

And 

hold 

Mt.  22:23 

Mk.  12:18 

On  that  day 

And 

Mt.  22:41 

Mk.  12:35 

Now  while  the  Pharisees  were 

And 

gathered  together 

In  view  of  the  many  cases  of  explicitness  in  Matthew 
and  relative  lack  of  explicitness  in  Mark,  the  reader  will, 
perhaps,  be  prepared  to  grant  that,  while  both  Gospels 
must  be  considered  as  having  a  chronological  purpose  in 
view,  nevertheless  the  First  Gospel  must  be  deemed  as 
having  carried  out  that  purpose  with  an  explicitness  want¬ 
ing  in  the  Second. 

It  is  readily  conceivable,  therefore,  that,  if  Matthew  was 
produced  by  a  process  of  compilation,  the  compiler  may 
well  have  had  chronology  so  much  in  view  that  he  would 
often  have  substituted  something  more  definite  and  ex¬ 
plicit  for  what  he  found  in  his  exemplar.  This,  viewed 
as  a  purpose,  is  excellent  enough.  Only,  when  we  make 
the  author  of  Matthew  a  compiler  from  Mark,  we  embar¬ 
rass  ourselves  with  the  necessity  of  explaining  where  this 
later,  non-apostolic  writer  got  his  information.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  TOTt  for  Kai  or  8c  or  nothing  at  all  might  be 
explained,  perhaps,  as  nothing  more  than  making  explicit 
what  was  already  implicit  in  the  Markan  narrative,  as 
nothing  more  than  inferring  progress  in  time  from  the 
advance  in  the  narrative. 

But  an  explanation,  necessary  as  one  is  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  derivative  Matthew,  is  not  so  easily  found  when  we 
turn  to  such  instances  as  the  six  which  I  have  just  given. 
Whence  did  the  non-apostolic  compiler  learn  that  the 
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coming  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  to  beg  the  Savior’s 
intervention  on  account  of  his  little  daughter  occurred 
while  the  discourse  as  to  new  and  old  wine  was  going  on? 
Whence  did  he  ascertain  that  the  parable  of  the  sower  was 
spoken  on  the  same  day  as  that  upon  which  the  Savior’s 
mother  and  brethren  came  to  visit  Him?  And  similarly 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  instances. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Mark  is  made  a  compilation 
from  Matthew,  the  reduction  of  explicit  notices  such  as 
these  six  and  those  consisting  of  totc  and  perhaps  others, 
to  Kai  or  8c  or  nothing,  embarrass  us  not  at  all.  Some 
writers,  while  they  desire  to  set  forth  their  material  in 
chronological  order,  nevertheless  do  not  care  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  let  the  order  of  the  history  be  read  from 
the  order  of  the  narrative.  To  attribute  such  a  purpose 
and  disposition  to  the  Markan  compiler  occasions  no  diffi¬ 
culty. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  Matthew 
contains  and  Mark  omits  many  notices  that  are  to  be 
classed  as  chronological  or  circumstantial,  or  perhaps  as 
a  mixture  of  the  two.  If  we  assume  that  these  are  Mat- 
thaean  additions,  we  are  thereby  required  to  understand 
that  they  were  added  by  some  presumably  non-apostolic 
writer,  and  this  results  in  an  embarrassment  of  the 
hypothesis  that  these  passages  are  the  work  of  a  compiler. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  view  that  these  notices 
are  Markan  omissions,  we  need  to  explain  why  the  author 
of  Mark,  engaged  in  making  a  compilation  from  Matthew, 
should  omit  them.  Attention  has  already  been  directed 
to  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  regard 
both  writers  as  having  a  chronological  intention,  it  is 
not  also  required  that  we  should  view  both  intentions 
as  of  the  same  precise  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  per¬ 
missible  to  consider  the  Matthaean  writer  as  desirous  of 
marking  the  chronological  advance  with  time  notices  of 
a  good  deal  of  explicitness  and  also  to  conceive  of  the 
Markan  author  as  one  intent  indeed  upon  chronology  but 
at  times  satisfied  with  a  lesser  degree  of  explicitness  or 
even  with  the  implicit  marking  of  the  advance  in  time 
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that  is  achieved  by  the  simple  onward  progress  of  the 
text. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  purely  chronological  notices  go,  we 
are  to  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Mark  compiled  from  Matthew  in  the  omission  of  some 
and  in  the  reduction  of  others  to  a  lower  degree  of  ex¬ 
plicitness  or  to  nothing  at  all.  Moreover,  when  the  matter 
of  accompanying  circumstance  is  also  taken  into  account, 
we  find  that  Mark  contains  and  Matthew  omits  numerous 
chronological  and  circumstantial  notices.  If  it  is  hard 
to  grant  that  a  dependent  Second  Gospel  would  omit 
such  notices,  it  is  also  difficult  to  concede  that  a  secondary 
First  Gospel  would  do  the  same.  In  the  July  (1925) 
issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in  the  eighth  instalment  of 
this  present  investigation,  p.  347,  will  be  found  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  some  twenty-eight  small  passages  that  mark  the 
chronology  and  circumstances  and  that  are  present  in 
Mark  but  absent  from  Matthew.  The  absence  of  these 
from  the  First  Gospel  is  an  embarrassment  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Matthaean  dependence  and  their  presence  in  the 
Second  Gospel  is  unembarrassed  by  difficulty  in  account¬ 
ing  for  the  contained  information,  since  back  of  John 
Mark  stands  Peter  the  Apostle. 

Miscellaneous  Passages. 

As  to  the  passages  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  there 
are  many  of  these  that  are  to  be  classed  either  as  Mat¬ 
thaean  additions  or  Markan  omissions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  similar  passages  that  are  to  be 
viewed  as  omissions  made  by  the  writer  of  the  First 
Gospel  or  else  as  additions  inserted  by  the  author  of  the 
Second.  Looking  at  the  situation  broadly,  one  may  say 
that  we  have  here  a  deadlock.  But,  we  can  hardly  dismiss 
this  matter  without  taking  note  of  some  special  cases. 

Mt.  14:12-13. 

There  is  a  continuity  of  narrative  in  the  passage  from 
Mt.  14:12  to  14:13  which  has  seemd  to  some  to  constitute 
evidence  tending  to  prove  the  dependence  of  Matthew 
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upon  Mark.  The  words  rendered  “and  they  went  and 
told  Jesus.  Now  when  Jesus  heard  it”  occur  in  the  Mat- 
thaean  text  but  not  in  the  Markan.  Certain  advocates 
of  the  priority  of  the  Second  Gospel  think  there  is  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  true  chronology  involved  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  continuous  account  and 
that  they  are  able  to  explain  it  by  the  assumption  of  a 
prior  Mark.  I  give,  in  English,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  text  to  exhibt  the  continuity.  “And  his  [John’s] 
disciples  came,  and  took  up  the  corpse,  and  buried  him; 
and  they  went  and  told  Jesus.” 

“Now  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  withdrew  from  thence  in 
a  boat,  to  a  desert  place  apart  .  .  .” 

We  have,  in  fact,  in  Mt.  14:3-11,  the  narrative  of  the 
death  of  John,  an  event  which  must  have  occurred  prior 
to  the  matters  related  in  14:1-2.  Despite  this  priority 
of  occurrence,  the  Matthaean  account  connects  the  death 
of  John  closely  with  the  withdrawal  of  Jesus  by  boat 
to  the  scene  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  Is  the 
history  related  in  verse  13  prior  to  that  recounted  in 
verses  1  and  2  ?  If  it  is,  then  the  Matthaean  writer  failed 
to  set  down  the  occurrences  in  their  proper  order.  This 
would  be  no  great  matter  to  the  advocates  of  Markan 
priority,  since  they  rather  generally  view  the  First  Gospel 
as  departing,  upon  occasion,  from  the  chronology.  How¬ 
ever,  they  think  they  see,  once  this  document  is  assumed 
to  be  dependent  upon  Mark,  how  it  came  about  that  the 
secondary  author  departed  from  the  historical  order. 
That  is  to  say,  they  believe  themselves  able  to  point  out 
how  the  Matthaean  text  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  Markan.  This  would,  naturally,  be  defective  if  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  that  Matthew  was  actually  compiled 
from  Mark.  It  is  really  necessary  to  take  a  further  step, 
and,  for  example,  to  demonstrate  that  the  Second  Gospel 
cannot,  at  this  point  of  the  history,  be  viewed  as  derived 
from  the  First.  But,  let  us  pass  over  this  matter,  and 
consider  whether  there  is  really  anything  to  explain  in 
connection  with  the  Matthaean  chronology. 

The  fact  that  the  occurrences  of  Mt.  14:3-11  antedate 
those  of  14:1-2  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  really 
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counts  is  whether  the  narrative  of  14:13  may  properly 
be  set  down  in  a  chronological  document  in  a  position  sub¬ 
sequent  to  14:1-2.  Herod  heard  the  report  concerning 
Jesus  and  spoke  to  his  servants  of  it  after  the  death  of 
John.  So  also  Jesus  heard  of  this  same  event  and  made 
His  withdrawal  to  a  desert  place  after  the  death  of  the 
Baptist.  The  question  to  be  resolved  is  whether  the  two 
intervals  of  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  John — ^that 
which  reaches  to  14:1-2  and  that  which  reaches  to  14:13 
— are  such  that  the  second  cannot  be  viewed  as  longer  than 
the  first.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  is  historically  permissible 
to  understand  that  14:13  refers  primarily  to  a  point  of 
time  further  distant  from  John’s  death  than  the  point  of 
time  involved  in  14:1-2,  then  no  objection  can  be  raised 
as  to  the  chronological  character  of  the  Matthaean  nar¬ 
rative. 

We  have,  then,  two  time  intervals  to  compare.  How 
long  must  the  interval  have  been  that  lay  between  the 
beheading  of  John  and  Herod’s  reception  of  the  report 
as  to  Jesus,  when  he  confused  the  two  persons?  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  one  event  might  very  well  have  occurred  one 
day  and  the  other  event  a  few  days  later.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  enough  time  for  Herod  to  imagine  that 
what  he  heard  about  Jesus  took  place  after  John’s  death. 
We  do  not  know  the  content  of  the  report — “these  powers” 
(14:2)  is  to  us  a  vague  term.  We  are  not  told  that 
Herod’s  information  concerning  the  events  related  to  him 
indicated  either  the  time  when  or  the  time  how  long. 
He  may  simply  have  heard  that  a  person  had  just  ap¬ 
peared  who  was  engaged  in  doing  mighty  works.  If  we 
concede  three  or  four  days,  we  have  conceded  enough. 
As  to  the  second  time  interval,  let  it  be  noted  first  that 
the  termimis  ad  quemt  (14:13)  is  not  necessarily  the  point 
of  time  at  which  Jesus  heard  of  the  occurrences  about 
John.  It  may  very  well  be  put  at  he  moment  when  He 
withdrew  to  the  desert  place.  That  is,  in  the  Greek,  we 
have  the  aorist  participle  of  the  verb  meaning  hear  and 
the  aorist  indicative  of  the  verb  having  the  sense  with¬ 
draw,  It  is  permissible  to  view  matters  in  such  way  as 
to  put  an  interval  of  time  between  the  hearing  and  the 
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withdrawing.  We  may  render,  if  we  like,  as  follows: 
And  after  Jesus  heard  it,  he  withdrew.  We  may,  accord¬ 
ingly,  if  we  choose,  imagine  that  the  Saviour  heard  as 
to  John  before  the  events  of  14:1-2.  It  is  really  only 
necessary  that  the  withdrawal  be  made  subsequent.  The 
requirements  of  a  chronological  document  are  sufficiently 
met  if  the  principal  occurrence  of  14:13  took  place  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  events  of  14  :l-2.  A  week  or  even  longer 
man  be  interposed  between  the  moment  when  the  disciples 
of  John  cam  to  Jesus  and  made  their  report  and  the  later 
moment  when  the  Saviour  withdrew  to  the  desert  place. 
However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  an 
interval  between  the  two  points  of  time.  The  terminus 
ad  quern  may  be  put  at  the  moment  when  John’s  disciples 
have  concluded  their  account.  What  length  of  time  may, 
accordingly,  be  interposed  between  the  death  of  John  and 
the  report  made  by  his  disciples?  The  interval  must 
allow  (1)  for  the  report  of  John’s  death  to  reach  his 
disciples,  (2)  for  some  of  them  to  go  to  the  prison  or 
other  place  where  the  body  was,  (3)  for  these  or  others 
to  carry  out  the  burial,  and  (4)  for  some  to  find  and  tell 
Jesus.  These  things  might  very  well  have  required  a 
total  of  a  week. 

It  is  quite  possible,  then,  if  we  take  into  account  what 
has  been  set  forth,  to  understand  that  the  occurrences 
of  14:1-2  took  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  shorter  interval 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Baptist  than  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  allow  between  the  same  terminus  a  quo  and 
either  the  hearing  or  the  withdrawing  of  14:13.  The 
Matthaean  narrative  may,  accordingly,  be  viewed  as 
strictly  chronological.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  no  inadvertence  that  can  be  asserted  of  the  author  of 
Matthew. 


Mt.  14:33  and  16:16. 

Two  passages  each  of  which  is  to  be  classed  as  a  Mat¬ 
thaean  addition  or  a  Markan  omission  have  been  cited 
by  V.  H.  Stanton  (The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents, 
Part  II,  The  Synoptic  Gospels  (1909),  p.  53)  with  a  com¬ 
ment  having,  presumably,  particular  reference  to  them. 
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The  passages  are  found  at  Mt.  14:33  and  16:16  and  con¬ 
sist  of  the  words  rendered  as  follows: 

1.  Mt.  14:33 — And  they  that  were  in  the  boat  wor¬ 
shipped  Him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God 

2.  Mt.  16:16 — The  Son  of  the  living  God 

And  the  comment  runs :  “Expressions  of  reverence  and 
faith  occurring  in  St.  Matthew  but  absent  from  St.  Mark, 
though  a  devout  Christian  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
have  omitted  them  if  they  were  found  in  a  document  lying 
before  him.” 

The  former  passage  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Matthaean 
account  of  the  incident  of  Walking  on  the  sea  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  faith  of  persons  in  the  boat.  We  need  not, 

I  think,  understand  that  this  attitude  of  belief  character¬ 
ized  all.  Or,  if  we  take  the  view  that  all  believed,  we 
are  not  compelled  to  conceive  them  as  continuously  in  this 
state.  In  Mark,  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  condition  of  doubt :  “and  they  were  sore  amazed 
in  themselves;  for  they  understood  not  concerning  the 
loaves  [used  in  feeding  the  five  thousand] ,  but  their  heart 
was  hardened”  (Mk.  6:51-52).  That  is  to  say,  in  Mat¬ 
thew  we  have  faith,  in  Mark  doubt.  Both  things  are 
understandable  as  co-existent,  though  in  different  persons, 
and  as  successive  states  in  the  same  individuals.  That  one 
Evangelist  should  give  expression  to  the  faith  experienced, 
and  the  other  Evangelist  to  the  doubt,  is  not  at  all  in¬ 
comprehensible.  Nor  is  it,  in  consequence,  difficult  to 
grant  that  the  Markan  writer,  in  his  desire  to  emphasize 
the  state  of  doubt,  would  be  unwilling  to  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  faith.  If  this  is  reasonable,  then  the  omission 
by  a  Markan  compiler  of  the  words  found  in  Matthew 
does  not  require  us  to  accept  a  situation  hard  to  under¬ 
stand. 

The  second  passage  is  the  latter  half  of  the  Matthaean 
statement  of  Peter’s  confession.  Both  Gospels  have  in 
Greek  certain  identical  words,  words  which  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  “Thou  art  the  Christ” ;  but  Matthew  adds  the  Greek 
for  “the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  while  Mark  omits.  We 
may  take  two  views.  Either  this  addition,  or  omission, 
is  genuine  or  spurious.  If  we  choose  to  assume  it  genuine, 
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there  is  real  difficulty  in  accounting,  on  the  assumption 
of  Markan  dependence,  for  the  omission,  whether  we  think 
of  the  strengthening  value  of  the  words  when  considered 
with  those  found  in  both  documents  or  whether  we  take 
into  account  that  the  actual  maker  of  the  confession  prob¬ 
ably  stood  back  of  the  compiler  of  Mark.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  set  up  Mark  as  a  parent  writing  to  Mat¬ 
thew,  it  is  just  about  as  hard  to  understand  why  the 
author  of  Mark,  closely  associated,  as  presumably  he  was, 
with  Peter,  should  omit  the  expression.  Nor  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  eased  when  we  consider  that  we  are  also  to  grant 
that  the  non-apostolic  compiler  of  Matthew  was  successful 
in  completing  the  confession  when  the  writer  who  was 
probably  close  to  the  author  of  this  confession  failed  to 
do  so.  However,  we  may  elect  to  assume  the  alternative 
— ^namely,  that  the  second  part  of  the  confession  in  Mat¬ 
thew  is  spurious.  If,  under  this  hypothesis,  we  make 
Mark  the  dependent  document,  we  have  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  understanding  that  John  Mark,  the  probable  com¬ 
piler,  a  man  known  to  have  been  an  associate  of  Peter 
and  reputed  to  have  been  his  interpreter,  omitted  words 
which  the  apostle  did  not  utter.  Accordingly,  we  reach 
the  following  result :  If  the  words  are  genuine,  we  have 
difficulty,  whether  we  make  Matthew  or  Mark  the  deriva¬ 
tive  writing;  but,  if  the  words  are  spurious,  we  have  no 
difficulty  under  either  assumption  as  to  derivation.  No 
substantial  argument  as  to  priority  between  the  two  Gos¬ 
pels  emerges  whether  Peter  did  or  did  not  utter  the  words. 

If  the  reader  still  feels  that  some  substantial  argument 
as  to  priority  is  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  and 
absence  of  the  passages  cited,  then  let  him  consider  that 
similar  instances  of  unparalleled  language  occur  also  in 
Mark.  We  might  argue  from  these  that  Matthew  was 
prior  to  this  Gospel.  Examples  of  such  passages  present 
in  Mark  and  absent  from  Matthew  are  the  following: 

Mk.  12-13 — And  they  went  out,  and  preached  that 
men  should  repent.'  And  they  cast  out  many  demons, 
and  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed 
them. 
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Mk.  6 :30 — And  the  apostles  gather  themselves  together 
unto  Jesus ;  and  they  told  him  all  things,  whatsoever  they 
had  done,  and  whatsoever  they  had  taught. 

Mk.  9:35 — And  he  sat  down,  and  called  the  twelve; 
and  he  saith  unto  them.  If  any  man  would  be  first,  he 
shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  of  all. 

Mk.  9 :36 — ^taking  him  in  his  arms, 

Mk.  9:37 — and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  not 
me,  but  him  that  sent  me: 

Mk.  10:12 — and  if  she  herself  shall  put  away  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  marry  another,  she  committeth  adultery. 

Mk.  10 :16 — ^he  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  them, 

Mk.  10:17 — kneeled  to  him, 

Mk.  10 :21 — And  Jesus  looking  upon  him  loved  him, 

Mk.  10:50 — And  he,  casting  away  his  garment,  sprang 
up,  and  came  to  Jesus. 

Mk.  11:10 — Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometh,  the 
kingdom  of  our  father  David : 

Mk.  12 :6 — He  had  yet  one,  a  beloved  son : 

Mk.  12:40 — they  that  devour  widows’  houses,  and  for 
a  pretence  make  long  prayers ;  these  shall  receive  greater 
condemnation. 

Mk.  13 :35-37 — whether  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at 
cockcrowing,  or  in  the  morning ;  lest  coming  suddenly  he 
find  you  sleeping.  And  what  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto 
all.  Watch. 

Mk.  15 :25 — ^And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  [=when] 
they  crucified  him. 

A  Summary. 

The  reader  is  perhaps  well  aware  that  I  am  at  present 
engaged  in  no  constructive  work — ^that  my  purpose  cen¬ 
ters  rather  upon  the  simple  destruction  of  the  hypothesis 
that  Matthew  is  a  document  derived  in  large  part  from 
Mark.  As  between  the  alternatives  of  a  derivative  Mat¬ 
thew  and  a  derivative  Mark,  I  favor  the  latter ;  but  I  am 
not  now  concerned  in  an  attempt  to  establish  it.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  moment  to  show  that  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Matthew  derived  from  Mark  has  no  scientific  support 
and  never  has  had. 

We  are  now  concluding  a  section  of  our  investigation 
which  began  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1925,  p.  89, 
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and  which  is  occupied  with  the  possible  evidence  that 
may  be  obtained  by  attending  to  the  phenomena  of  accept¬ 
ance,  omission  and  addition  which  are  disclosed  when 
Matthew  is  assumed  to  be  the  derivative  Gospel  and  also 
when  Mark  is  conceived  to  be  the  secondary  document.^ 

2in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1924,  pp.  499-514,  occurs  a  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  to  the  beginning  of  our  investigation  of  the 
matter  of  parallelism  and  non-parallelism  in  January,  1925,  p.  89. 
The  views  of  a  number  of  writers — B.  Weiss,  W.  C.  Allen,  Rudolf 
Knopf — are  considered  in  respect  to  what  may  be  called  the  ‘absorp¬ 
tion  of  Mark,’  The  reader  who  has  intelligently  followed  the  in¬ 
vestigation  begun  in  the  issue  for  January,  1925,  knows  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  reputed  absorption  of  Mark  by  Matthew, 
some  30  or  more  per  cent  of  the  information  contained  in  Mark  be¬ 
ing  absent  from  Matthew.  Those  of  the  three  modern  writers  men¬ 
tioned  who  have  meant  to  claim  that  nearly  all  of  the  informative 
material  in  Mark  is  to  be  found  again  in  Matthew  are  absurdly 
mistaken — absurdly  mistaken  in  a  mere  matter  of  fact.  Those  of 
them  who  have  meant  that  the  First  Gospel  absorbed  practically 
the  whole  of  the  Markan  table  of  contents  may  well  be  asked.  Well, 
what  of  it?  The  fact  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an  argument  for 
the  dependence  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Gospels  upon  the 
remaining  one.  But,  it  has  no  significance  as  a  criterion  of 
priority. 

Reference  is  also  made  in  the  preliminary  discussion  to  the  ab¬ 
surd  idea  that,  if  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  Mark  are 
to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  then  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  logical  situation  involving  only  two  alternatives — 
either  Mark  was  a  source  for  both  Matthew  and  Luke  or  both 
Matthew  and  Luke  were  a  source  for  Mark.  That  H.  J.  Holtzmann 
is  grossly  in  error  here  is  made  clear  by  the  consideration  that  there 
are  at  least  two  other  alternatives — Mt. — Mk. — Lk.  and  Lk. — Mk. — 
Mt.  Rudolf  Knopf  is  referred  to  as  entertaining  an  erroneous 
logical  conception  of  a  similar  character. 

The  question  raised  by  Knopf,  “Why  did  the  Markan  author 
write  at  all,  if  he  was  able  to  present  absolutely  nothing  that  was 
new,  but  only  an  abridged  excerpt?”  is  overwhelmingly  answered 
in  later  installments  of  our  investigation  by  showing  the  extensive 
amount  of  informative  material  absent  from  Matthew  and  present 
in  Mark.  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1925,  pp.  478-479. 

Prof.  Peake  argues  from  the  fact  that  Matthew  and  Luke  agree 
from  the  historical  point  where  Mark  begins  to  the  historical 
point  where  Mark  ends  and  only  between  these  iioints  that  Mark 
must  be  considered  the  primitive  document.  If  his  conclusion  were 
one  asserting  merely  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  can  not  very  well 
be  regarded  as  independent  writings,  then  his  argument  might  per¬ 
haps  be  viewed  as  sound.  But,  when  the  inference  is  drawn  as 
to  Markan  priority,  then  the  ar^ment  is  pretty  well  shot  to 
pieces  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  facts  are  explained  by  assuming  Mark 
a  source  for  Matthew  and  Luke,  then  they  are  also  explained  by 
making  Matthew  a  source  for  Mark  and  Mark  in  turn  a  source 
for  Luke.  In  fact,  we  may  also  set  up  the  order  Lk. — Mk. — Mt.  as 
an  explanation. 

2.  Mark  now  ends  at  16:8.  This  is  rather  improbably  the  point 
at  which  the  Gospel  closed  its  record.  It  is,  in  fact,  uncertain 
whether  Matthew  and  Luke  did  really  diverge  at  the  historical 
point  marked  by  the  original  terminus  of  Mark. 
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Three  Notable  Considerations  Against  Matthaean 

Derivation. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  advocates  of  the  derivation 
of  Matthew  from  Mark  maintain  the  possibility  of  such 
derivation.  And  yet,  our  investigation  has  developed 
three  important  considerations  militating  against  this 
possibility.  These  considerations  are  apparently  new  as 
well  as  weighty. 

1.  There  is  in  Matthew  no  section  independent  of  the 
Markan  framework  which  gives  the  history  of  a  tour  of 
the  Saviour  involving  the  details  of  miraculous  events. 
This  is  a  very  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
hypothesis  that  a  Matthaean  compiler  had  Mark  before 
him,  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  He  had  abundant  independent  information  as  to  the 
works  of  the  Saviour.  This  is  indicated  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  when  the  First  Gospel  is  assumed  to  be  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  the  Second,  we  have  as  many  as  six  unparalleled 
comprehensive  statements  of  miracles  associated  with  the 
history  selected  by  another  writer.  We  must  conclude 
that  his  own  information  extended  to  other  and  independ¬ 
ent  events  of  a  miraculous  nature,  since  he  was  so  well 
informed  upon  an  outline  presented  by  another. 

b.  He  had  the  literary  qualifications  for  narrating 
events  whose  history  was  known  to  him. 

In  view  of  his  probable  possession  of  the  necessary 
information  and  of  his  undeniable  literary  ability  to  put 
it  into  narrative  form,  the  absence  from  his  compilation 
of  a  miracle  section  independent  of  the  Markan  frame¬ 
work  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  falsity  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Matthaean  writer  was  indeed  a  compiler 
using  Mark.  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1925,  pp. 
210-225  and  April,  1926,  p.  228. 

2.  When  the  First  Gospel  is  assumed  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Second,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  the 
compiler  as  rejecting  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  historical 
details  of  the  fifteen  typical  miracles  whose  occurrence 
and  surrounding  circumstances  he  follows  his  exemplar  in 
narrating.  We  have  here  a  weighty  consideration  against 
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the  hypothesis  of  a  Matthew  derived  from  Mark.  See 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1925,  pp.  474-479.^ 

3.  When  Matthew  is  made  secondary  to  Mark,  it  is 
necessary  to  concede  that  the  compiler  omitted  direct  dis¬ 
course  of  the  Saviour  amounting  to  876  words.  Again 
we  have  a  serious  objection  against  Matthaean  depend¬ 
ence  upon  Mark.  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1925, 
pp.  350-352. 

Secondary  Character  of  Mark  Very  Possible. 

No  substantial  evidence  has  emerged  from  our  study  of 
parallelism  and  non-parallelism  as  disclosed  in  the  first 
two  Gospels  that  tends  to  show  any  impossibility  in  con¬ 
ceiving  Mark  as  a  derivative  of  Matthew.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  development  of  the  facts  has  brought  into 
clearer  and  clearer  light  the  possibility  that  Mark  is  the 
result  of  a  compilation  from  Matthew. 

The  Purpose  Behind  the  Second  Gospel. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  a  proper  purpose  cannot  be 
assigned  for  a  Mark  assumed  as  secondary  to  Matthew. 
But  this  is  a  mistake  founded  upon  a  superficial  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  facts. 

1.  When  Matthew  is  assumed  prior  to  Mark,  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  this  assumption  makes  the  Second  Gospel 
unnecessary  as  containing  little  or  nothing  not  already 
published  in  the  First.  As  a  matter  of  well  ascertained 
fact,  not  much  less  than  one-third  of  the  Markan  contents 
is  new  information.  Thus,  of  the  details  of  the  fifteen 

8The  third  notable  objection  to  the  assumption  that  Matthew 
was  derived  from  Mark  will  be  founded  upon  the  omission  of  876 
words  of  the  Savior  that  is  required  of  the  compiler.  These  876 
words  are  not  entirely  independent  of  the  1,168  words  of  the 
Markan  text  that  a  Matthaean  compiler  must  be  conceived  as  hav¬ 
ing  omitted  when  he  took  over  fifteen  typical  miracles.  The  overlap 
is  really  a  matter  of  174  words.  These  I  have  subtracted  from  the 
1,168  words.  The  remaining  994  words  are  then  taken  as  the  total 
of  the  Matthaean  omissions  from  the  Markan  account  of  the 
fifteen  miracles.  As  these  miracles  are,  in  Mark,  narrated  in  2,357 
words,  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  historical  detail  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Matthaean  compiler  is  42  per  cent.  See  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  July,  1925,  p.  351,  and  October,  1925,  p.  476.  The  overlap 
may  be  calculated  by  comparing  the  tabulations  upon  these  two 
pages. 
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typical  miracles  recounted  in  both  Gospels,  about  42  per 
cent  of  the  Markan  account  is  peculiar  to  Mark.  This 
percentage  relates  to  the  details  remaining  after  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  unparalleled  words  of  the  Saviour.  The  Second 
Gospel  contains  876  words  of  the  Saviour’s  direct  dis¬ 
course  not  present  in  the  First.  And  there  are  a  number 
of  incidents  found  in  Mark  but  not  in  Matthew.  In  short, 
the  Markan  compiler  composed  a  book,  a  very  considerable 
part  of  which  consists  of  new  and  significant  matter.  See 
Bibuotheca  Sacra,  July,  1925,  pp.  326-329,  341-342;  and 
October,  1925,  pp.  476,  478-479. 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  a  Mark  derived  from  Matthew  is 
not  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  omissions  required  of  the 
Markan  compiler.  We  have  only  to  adopt  the  view  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  originated  from  a  thoroughly  under¬ 
standable  purpose  which  required  the  limitation  of  the 
text  pretty  closely  to  a  narrative  of  the  works  of  the 
Saviour  and  to  an  account  of  His  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  to  perceive  the  suitability  of  omitting  the  Genealogy, 
the  Infancy  section  and  large  and  small  blocks  of  dis¬ 
course,  together  with  passages  featuring  Peter  in  a  favor¬ 
able  light.  The  omission  of  narratives  of  the  four  typical 
miracles  found  in  Matthew  but  not  in  Mark  is  explicable 
because  in  the  case  of  three  of  them  we  have  a  tenable 
hypothesis  that  at  the  outset  they  were  really  not  omitted 
but  were  accidentally  lost  from  the  Second  Gospel  and 
because  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  Peter  is  prominent.  In 
fact,  the  omission  of  a  fifth,  though  subordinate,  miracle- 
account  may  similarly  be  explained.  See  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1925,  pp.  227  and  228 ;  July,  1925,  pp.  323- 
326 ;  and  April,  1926,  pp.  215  and  222. 

3.  It  is  also  agreeable  to  a  sane  purpose  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Second  Gospel  that  it  should  be  directed 
to  Gentiles  and  that  consequently  it  should  omit  a  good 
deal  of  Matthaean  material  of  a  Jewish  or  Hebraic  char¬ 
acter.  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1925,  pp.  226-227 ; 
April,  1926,  pp.  218-222. 

In  short,  a  very  good  and  reasonable  purpose  may  be 
assigned  for  the  composition  of  Mark  despite  the  prior 
existence  of  Matthew^ — a  purpose  formed  (1)  by  the 
desire  to  publish  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  material 
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consisting  largely  of  additional  details  belonging  to  typ¬ 
ical  miracles  and  of  direct  discourse  of  the  Saviour; 
(2)  by  the  wish  to  confine  the  account  rather  closely  to 
the  works,  death  and  resurrection;  and  (3)  by  the  hope 
of  making  a  Gospel  peculiarly  suited  to  Gentiles.  See 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1924,  pp.  509-510;  April, 
1925,  pp.  225-237;  July,  1925,  p.  329;  and  April,  1926, 
p.  215  and  pp.  218-222. 

Other  Additions  and  Omissions  of  a  Markan  Com¬ 
piler. 

There  are  additions  and  omissions  other  than  those 
already  considered  in  this  Summary  which  have  but  little 
to  do  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  compiler  of  Mark. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  consonant  with  the  assumption 
that  the  Second  Gospel  is  a  compilation  based  on  the  First. 

1.  The  whole  incidents  that  must  be  assumed  to  be 
additions  are  few  in  number.  Their  fewness  does  not 
mean  that  the  compiler  had  but  little  material  to  add.  It 
signifies  only  that  his  extension  of  the  table  of  contents 
is  slight  and  does  not  indicate  that  his  total  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Matthaean  topics  is  small.  Ignorance  of  this 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  prominent 
German  and  British  writers  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
John  Mark  may  very  well  have  been  impelled  to  compile 
the  Second  Gospel  largely  because  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  fresh  matter  in  the  form  of  details  though  but  little 
in  the  shape  of  accounts  of  whole  incidents.  This  present 
investigation  has  disclosed,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  amount  and  the  character  of  non-Matthaean  ma¬ 
terial  in  Mark  are  such  as  to  make  the  fact  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  Second  Gospel  contains  only  a  few  inci¬ 
dents  not  to  be  found  again  in  the  First.  See  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  July,  1925,  pp.  326-329. 

2.  The  Markan  omissions  of  whole  incidents  are  not 
especially  numerous  and  may  partly  be  explained  as  due 
to  a  purpose  to  deal  principally  with  the  works  of  the 
Saviour  and  to  cut  down  sharply  the  discourse.  One  or 
perhaps  two  other  incidents  have  to  do  so  considerably 
with  Peter  that  this  Apostle’s  own  modesty  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  assigned  as  the  influence  controlling  his  inter- 
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preter  in  making  the  omissions.  Then  there  are  a  couple 
of  Matthaean  passages  whose  absence  from  Mark  causes 
no  embarrassment  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  dependent  Second 
Gospel.  The  remaining  omissions  of  whole  incidents  re¬ 
late  to  miracles.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  recounted  in 
the  Mark  which  we  now  possess,  though  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  may  originally  have  been  described  in  this 
Gospel,  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  when  Matthew  is  made 
dependent  upon  Mark  we  still  have  a  similar  group  of 
omitted  narratives  of  miracle.  There  are  two  compen¬ 
dious  statements  of  miracles  in  Matthew  which  are  absent 
from  the  text  of  Mark.  These  occasion  no  difficulty,  as 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Markan  writer  cared  much 
for  compendious  accounts.  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April, 
1925,  pp.  210-211;  and  July,  1925,  pp.  323-326. 

3.  There  are  many  short  passages  in  Mark  and  not  in 
Matthew,  which,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Second 
Gospel  was  compiled  from  the  First,  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  as  additions.  Many  of  these  involve  more  or  less 
difficulty,  one  portion  consisting  of  words  of  and  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Saviour  of  such  character  as  to  make 
them,  in  the  minds  of  some  modems,  hard  to  explain  when 
they  are  viewed  as  textual  matter  added  by  a  writer  com¬ 
posing  his  account  at  a  point  of  time  later  than  the  date 
of  the  earliest  narrative.  Our  investigation  has  shown 
that  such  passages  have  been  independently  added,  not  by 
one,  but  by  all  four  of  the  Gospel  writers ;  so  that  it  cannot 
be  conceded  that  once  there  was  a  period  when  such  pas¬ 
sages  could  have  been  introduced  into  a  Gospel  account 
and  that  later  there  was  a  period  when  they  could  not 
have  been  so  introduced.  It  has  also  been  made  clear  that 
there  are  numerous  cases  where  a  later  and  secondary 
Gospel  writer  was  quite  content  to  repeat  such  textual 
fragments  despite  the  supposed  difficulties  contained  in 
them. 

As  to  alleged  disparagements  of  the  Apostles,  contained 
in  Mark  but  not  in  Matthew,  similar  remarks  may  be 
made.  Such  statements  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
Second  Gospel.  They  occur  in  all  four  evangelic  writings 
where  they  are  present  because  of  the  initiative  of  the 
several  authors;  and  they  occur  also  as  repetitions  made 
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by  secondary  writers,  whatever  order  of  succession  be 
assumed  for  the  Synoptic  documents.  See  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  October,  925,  pp.  479-500;  and  January,  1926, 
pp.  85-103. 

4.  On  the  assumption  that  Mark  was  compiled  from 
Matthew,  we  are  required  to  grant  the  existence  of  many 
small  omissions  by  the  compiler.  Some  of  these  may  very 
well  be  accounted  for  as  required  by  a  purpose  to  produce 
a  Gospel  containing  a  limited  amount  of  discourse  and  a 
minimum  of  reference  to  Jewish  and  Hebraic  matters  and 
to  avoid  in  the  composition  of  the  document  pretty  much 
all  exploitations  of  the  fame  of  Peter  where  this  could  be 
done  without  obscuring  that  of  other  Apostles  as  well. 
But  there  are  many  other  small  omissions.  Some  may  be 
explained  as  due  to  homoioteleuton,  either  in  the  Mat- 
thaean  exemplar  or  in  some  Markan  ancestor  of  our  presr 
ent  text ;  some  to  an  unwillingness  to  repeat  compendious 
statements  as  to  miracles,  because  of  the  lack  of  detail; 
and  some  to  the  moderation  with  which  the  compiler 
thought  it  sufficient  to  repeat  chronological  and  circum¬ 
stantial  connections  between  events.  See  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1926,  pp.  215-218 ;  p.  228 ;  and  earlier  pages 
of  present  installment. 

There  are  in  Mark  a  number  of  gaps  where  omissions 
of  Matthaean  matter  seem  to  leave  the  Markan  story  lack¬ 
ing  in  some  necessary  detail.  Such  omissions  might  con¬ 
stitute  a  good  argument  against  the  dependence  of  the 
Second  Gospel  upon  the  First,  were  it  not  for  Matthaean 
gaps  similarly  capable  of  being  filled  by  Markan  infor¬ 
mation.  A  deadlock  thus  exists.  We  are  absurdly  per¬ 
mitted  to  argue,  not  only  against  the  dependence  of  Mark 
upon  Matthew,  but  also  against  the  dependence  of  Mat¬ 
thew  upon  Mark.  See  earlier  pages  of  present  install¬ 
ment. 

Another  deadlock  is  perceived  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  a  lot  of  unclassified  omissions  of  Matthaean  matter 
made  by  the  Markan  compiler.  These  are  offset  by  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  omissions  that  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  when  Matthew  is  made  a  compilation  dependent 
upon  Mark.  See  eariler  pages  of  present  installment. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Tiptops  of  Travel.  By  Rev.  James  L.  Hill,  D.D.  Richard 
G.  Badger.  The  Gorham  Press:  Boston.  $2.50  net. 
Illustrated. 

Dr.  Hill  has  a  genius  for  detail.  He  always  finds  things 
that  other  people  overlook.  He  will  take  you  to  a  place 
that  you  are  familiar  with  and  then  show  you  something 
that  you  never  heard  of  before.  He  has  the  human  touch 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  always  finds  out  what  people  want 
to  know  but  do  not  succeed  in  locating  for  themselves. 
And  he  does  it  all  without  effort. 

In  this,  his  latest  book,  he  has  excelled  himself.  He 
shows  the  reader  totem  poles  and  canoes  in  Alaska,  and 
tells  him  what  they  involve.  He  takes  him  into  the  homes 
of  the  cliff  dwellers  and  helps  him  to  see  how  they  lived. 
He  mentions  such  things  as  a  manuscript  taken  out  of  a 
shark’s  jaw  and  used  in  an  important  case  in  court.  He 
tells  of  the  fate  that  overtook  Port  Royal.  He  explains 
how  people  of  the  south  in  war  time  obtained  quinine 
with  the  help  of  a  doll.  He  makes  John  Brown  himself 
pass  before  one’s  eyes  and  seem  like  a  man  he  has  known. 
Columbus  and  Isabella  alike  are  made  real.  So  are  the 
events  at  Concord  Bridge.  So  is  the  possibility  that 
Webster  unknowingly  inspired  Mrs.  Hemans  to  write  her 
poem  on  the  pilgrims.  Webster  himself  is  made  a  living 
and  powerful  figure.  In  short,  an  untold  number  of  things 
can  be  found  in  this  volume  presented  with  such  vivid¬ 
ness  that  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  all  but  seen  them 
himself  with  his  own  eyes.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  preacher’s  working 
library.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Patmos  Visions:  A  Study  of  the  Apocalypse.  By 
Philip  Mauro.  Published  by  Hamilton  Brothers,  120 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Pp.  576.  1925.  $3.00. 
This  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  may  seem  as  though  about 
everything  that  could  be  said  of  the  Apocalypse  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said ;  but  Mr.  Mauro’s  volume  makes  it  evident 
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that  such  ideas  are  erroneous.  Not  only  is  the  line  of 
approach  new  but  the  results  are  new  also,  and  what  is 
more  they  are  convincing.  While  objection  may  be  raised 
to  a  few  of  the  author’s  conclusions — it  is  not  clear,  for 
example,  why  human  methods  should  be  used  in  dealing 
with  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  unless  those  angels 
were  themselves  human, — the  vast  majority  of  his  state¬ 
ments  carry  with  them  an  overpowering  conviction.  His 
method  is  sound  beyond  a  peradventure ;  for  he  links  up 
Revelation  with  the  rest  of  the  Bible  and  makes  his  inter¬ 
pretation  depend  upon  and  tally  with  everything  in  it  that 
bears  on  the  subject. 

Starting  with  the  idea  that  the  book  is  written  in  the 
sign  language,  he  first  determines  what  each  sign  stands 
for  elsewhere.  Then  he  looks  for  its  meaning  on  that  basis. 
The  result  is  unsettling  of  much  that  has  been  widely 
held,  in  fact  was  once  held  by  the  author  himself.  But 
the  whole  is  consistent,  and  the  reader  feels  that  at  last 
he  has  something  that  satisfies  his  mind,  because  the 
element  of  conjecture  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Not  the  least  significant  thing  about  the  results  obtained 
is  the  fact  that  they  harmonize  with  the  peculiarities  of 
Jewish  psychology.  Most  commentators  do  not  even  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing.  They  make  their  decisions 
without  any  regard  to  its  existence,  and  they  miss  the 
mark  as  a  result.  A  Semite  thinks  in  curves,  his  ideas 
overlap,  he  cares  little  for  a  logical  or  strict  historical 
order,  and  he  goes  more  by  topics  than  has  been  realized. 
Full  justice  has  been  accorded  that  fact  by  the  method 
employed,  and  the  outcome  is  illuminating.  In  some  cases, 
old  interpretations  have  been  justified.  In  others,  they 
have  necessarily  been  repudiated.  In  all,  the  conclusions 
reached  are  thought-provocative  and  convincing. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  nothing  else  on  the  subject  can  take 
the  place  of  this  volume.  It  is  helpful  and  instructive 
from  cover  to  cover.  Its  interpretations  are  never  forced, 
they  satisfy  the  intellect,  they  tally  with  history,  and  they 
make  Revelation  intelligible.  It  is  a  book  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  one  that  no  student  of  the  Bible  can  afford  to 
be  without.  H.  W.  Magoun. 
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Sanda,  Dr.  a.  :  Moses  und  der  Pentateuch.  8vo.  421  pp. 

(Aschendorff,  Muenster,  Westphalia).  16,80  Gold- 

marks.  1924. 

This  work  is  symptomatic  of  the  revolution  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  pentateuchal  criticism.  We  have  witnessed 
long  enough  the  attempts  at  differentiation  throughout  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Bible,  and  must  welcome  the  present 
scholarly  effort  at  integration.  Readers  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Kyle’s  forceful  studies  “Moses  and  the  Monuments’’ 
and  “The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch’’  will  find  not  a 
few  questions  treated  by  Professor  Sanda,  of  Prague 
University,  in  very  analogous  fashion.  The  main  thesis 
is,  however,  original  enough.  Point  by  point  the  case  of 
the  critics  in  favor  of  J  E  P  D  R  divisions  of  the  text  is 
considered,  and  over  against  it  is  then  set  the  conserva¬ 
tive  explanation.  In  many  minor  points  the  weakness  of 
the  critical  theory  is  cleverly  brought  out;  but  on  the 
whole  Sanda  is  content  with  establishing  the  eqmil  prob¬ 
ability  of  unity  and  multiplicity  of  authorship  for  the 
Pentateuch.  This  one  may  consider  judicious,  as  it  is 
often  fatal  to  try  and  prove  too  much. 

Notable  is  the  method  adopted  in  the  first  half  of  the 
work.  Sanda  works  backwards  from  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  and  the  Sinai  wanderings,  showing  first  that  the 
account  must  needs  be  that  of  an  eye-witness.  The  very 
irregularities  of  composition  show  that  the  author,  Moses, 
kept  up  a  diary,  and  often  repeated  his  injunctions.  The 
“Book  of  the  Covenant’’  (Ex.  XXI-XXIII,  19)  has  a 
unity  of  its  own  because  its  laws  obtained  already  in 
Goshen  (?)  among  Israel ;  they  supply  a  basis  of  natural 
religion  on  which  Moses  built  up  the  supernatural  Sinaitic 
covenant  with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  all  P’s  regu¬ 
lations)  .  Sanda  works  out  in  detail  the  Egyptian  element 
in  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  the  Babylonian  coloring  in 
narratives  of  earlier  patriarchs.  These  Moses  embodied 
in  his  writings,  writing  also  Genesis  I-II,  4a.  The  Redak- 
tor  responsible  for  the  final  draft  is  Josua.  Out  of  respect 
for  Moses  and  the  historic  cast  of  his  writings,  no  strictly 
systematic  codification  of  the  laws  was  made. 
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Sanda  does  not  venture  to  maintain  that  Moses  forbade 
the  children  of  Israel  to  have  more  than  one  sanctuary.  In 
fact  he  boldly  asserts  that  neither  P  nor  D  (save  for  two 
passages  in  Deut.  XII  5, 14)  know  of  any  such  restriction. 
P  simply  wrote  the  ceremonial  observances  connected  with 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  which  would  naturally 
be  continued  at  the  main  place  God  would  choose  in  one 
of  the  tribes.  With  the  spreading  of  the  tribes  throughout 
Palestine  other  centers  of  worship  were  sanctioned,  and 
at  these  the  Levites  might  sacrifice,  in  preference  to  lay¬ 
men.  In  view  of  the  many  altars  we  find  mentioned,  say, 
in  the  books  of  Samuel,  it  seems  necessary  to  adopt  some 
such  line  of  argument.  This  also  enables  one  to  make  out 
something  of  a  case  for  the  Levites  and  explain  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  Ezechiel.  Sanda  is  one  of  their  ablest  protago¬ 
nists. 

Our  author  has  a  disconcerting  way  of  ignoring  most 
of  the  works  of  other  conservatives  in  the  pentateuchal 
field.  He  has,  however,  assimilated  them  and  worked 
them  up  into  a  higher  unity  in  this  remarkable  book. 
There  is  a  freshness  about  the  scholarship  of  the  work, 
that  betrays  its  non-German  authorship,  and  eminently 
suits  it  for  translation.  H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Die  Psalmen.  Textkritisch  untersucht.  By  Dr.  Franz 
Wutz.  Large  8vo.  Ixi,  467  pp.  30  marks.  (Kosel  and 
Pustet,  Munich,  Bavaria,  1926). 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  with  the  present  work 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  enters  on  a 
new  era.  Two  years  ago  “Hochland”  published  the  first 
intimations  of  Professor  Wutz’s  new  method  but  now 
with  the  Book  of  Psalms  on  the  new  lines  before  us,  we 
can  judge  of  the  novel  textual  tree  by  its  fruits. 

That  the  original  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  in¬ 
spired  and  contained  no  error  is  our  firm  conviction; 
the  trouble,  however,  is  to  get  at  this  Hebrew  text.  We 
have  hardly  any  MSS.  before  the  ninth  Century  A.  D., 
and  this  at  best  represents  the  Masorettic  tradition.  How 
did  the  texts  read  in  pre-Christian  days?  The  Septua- 
gint,  as  usually  understood,  can  give  us  some  idea,  since 
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it  was  mostly  written  in  the  third  and  second  centuries 
B.  C.  But  there  has  long  been  something  unaccountable 
about  the  LXX  that  made  many  scholars  dubious  of  its 
worth.  At  this  point  Dr.  Wutz  comes  forward  and  points 
out  with  much  acumen  that  the  LXX  translation  was 
made  not  upon  a  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters,  but 
upon  a  transliterated  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  characters. 
Such  a  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  column 
of  Origen’s  Hexapla,  as  most  Bible  students  will  recollect. 
Only  the  text  in  question  would  be  naturally  far  older 
than  Origen ;  indeed  Wutz  contends  that  the  LXX  trans¬ 
lator  had  two  distinct  rolls  of  the  kind  before  him,  and 
where  there  was  a  discrepancy  he  gave  both  versions. 
Thus  the  double  translations  in  the  Septuagint  are  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Now  these  Greek-Hebrew  texts  are  not  ex¬ 
tant,  so  Wutz  has  to  manipulate  a  hypothetical  quantity; 
hut  this  he  does  with  so  much  dexterity  and  success  as 
to  compel  admiration.  His  researches  have  convinced 
him  that  the  Vatican  Septuagint  (Codex  B)  comes  closest 
to  the  Greek  archtype,  while  the  Syriac  version  sometimes 
gives  as  well  the  true  old-Hebrew  reading.  So  much 
being  said,  it  is  clear  the  main  task  of  the  textual  critic 
will  be  the  elimination  of  errors  due  to  faulty  transcrip¬ 
tions  from  the  Hebrew-Greek  as  well  as  in  ordinary  Sep¬ 
tuagint  text.  Comparison  of  variants  now  leads  to  more 
fruitful  results,  as  the  Greek-Hebrew  texts  gave  the  old 
vocalization  of  the  Hebrew  along  with  the  consonants. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate.  Ps.  58:9-10  reads  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  restoration :  “As  wax  is  melted  when 
the  fire  comes  upon  it,  so  may  the  sun  shrivel  him  un¬ 
awares  ;  and  if  your  cauldrons  are  heated  with  brambles, 
so  may  He  heat  him  with  his  great  wrath!”  Ps.  105:18, 
“They  forced  his  feet  into  the  block;  iron  hound  his 
hands”  Similarly  in  Ps.  22.  “they  have  hound  my  hands 
and  my  feet,  they  have  dislocated  all  my  bones.”  In 
Ps.  110:3,  Wutz  reads:  “With  thee  was  the  princely 
dignity  from  the  very  day  of  Thy  birth;  in  holy  adorn¬ 
ment  did  He  later  anoint  thee  King.”  “With  thee”  and 
“anoint”  are  clear  enough  in  the  old  Greek,  and  compari¬ 
son  with  MT  brings  out  much  of  the  rest.  The  treatment 
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of  Ps.  87  is  illuminating.  Verse  4  now  reads:  “Rahab 
and  Babel  are  bulls  as  to  their  inhabitants ;  what  is  bom 
in  Philistia  and  Tyre  are  asses.**  (Verse  5)  “To  Zion, 
however,  one  will  say  ‘nothing  but  men  are  bom  in  her !’ 
Dancing  and  singing  they  call  out:  ‘My  dwelling  is  in 
thee.^  ”  A  neat  patriotic  poem,  of  which  little  had  been 
made  so  far!  Yet  the  effect  is  obtained  by  very  slight 
consonantal  modification.  Good,  too,  is  Ps.  102:27: 
“Thou  foldest  them  together  as  a  garment,  and  they  are 
changed.” 

In  passages  where  no  definite  solution  can  yet  be  given, 
Wutz  can  still  often  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  a 
telling  manner.  As  the  numerous  corrigenda  show,  Wutz 
is  not  yet  quite  sure  of  himself,  but  in  view  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  this  is  quite  a 
scholarly  diffidence.  In  this  excellently  printed  book  the 
Hebrew  and  Vulgate  of  each  Psalm  is  given  parallel,  to 
which  Wutz  appends  his  apparatus  criticus,  German 
translation  and  textual  notes.  The  mauve  binding  is  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  up-to-date  character  of  the  whole  work. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Der  Mensch  und  die  Organische  Natur.  By  Dr.  E. 
Wassmann,  S.  J.,  and  Dr.  S.  Killermann.  4to.  1,004 
pp.  and  over  1,700  illustrations.  Manz,  Regensburg, 
Bavaria,  1925.  Unbound  36  Marks;  bound  45  Marks. 
This  notable  book  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series  “Buch 
der  Natur,”  semi-popular  in  character,  and  calculated  to 
effect  a  world  of  good.  While  the  standard  results  of 
modern  science  are  utilized  in  detailed  descriptions  of 
inorganic  and  organic  nature,  the  fully  Christian  stand¬ 
point  is  retained  throughout  and  indeed  made  to  shine 
forth  the  better  amid  the  wonders  of  creation.  In  the 
present  volume  the  first  third  is  devoted  to  botany;  the 
second  third  to  the  animal  creation,  culminating  in  man. 
The  Darwinistic  evolutionary  hypothesis  is,  of  course, 
discussed,  but  Killermann  brings  out  clearly  the  mani¬ 
fold  scientific  improbabilities  attaching  to  the  theory  at 
least  as  to  men  and  apes.  If  he  had  read  Sir  Bertram 
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Windle’s  “Church  and  Science”  he  would  have  found  a 
welcome  passage: 

“Of  only  one  thing  can  we  feel  absolutely  sure,  and 
that  is  that  down  to  the  present  moment  science  has 
arrived  at  no  concltisive  proof  of  the  common  origin. 
‘The  only  statement,  consistent  with  her  dignity,  that 
science  can  make,  is  to  say  that  she  knows  nothing 
about  the  origin  of  man.’  So  wrote  Reinke  in  1902, 
and  so  must  any  honest  biologist  write  today,  for  no 
discovery  has  since  been  made  which  affords  unques¬ 
tionable  evidence  for  the  opposite  statement.” 
(P.  390,  3rd  ed.,  1924,  London.) 

A  good  section  is  contributed  by  Father  Wassmann  on 
his  special  subject  of  research: — ^the  manners  of  ants  and 
of  termites.  The  very  wonderful  polity  of  these  little 
creatures  is  well  brought  out  and  valuably  illustrated. 
From  the  social  and  intellectual  point  of  view  ants  and 
bees  seem  much  closer  to  man  than  does  the  clumsy  ape. 
Indeed,  the  sum  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that  God  has  un¬ 
expectedly  placed  things  of  beauty  right  along  the  long 
chain  of  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  these  sci¬ 
ence  can  mostly  register.  But  the  how  and  the  wherefor 
of  even  the  minutest  cell-system  is  still  His  secret. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B.  ' 

Riessler,  Dr.  Paul.  Die  heilige  Schrift  des  Alten  Bun- 
des.  2  vol.  8vo.  992  and  1,168  pp.  34  Marks.  (Griine- 
wald,  Mainz,  Germany,  1924.) 

The  bridging  of  the  gulf  there  between  us  moderns 
and  the  original  languages  of  Holy  Scripture  is  a  problem 
that  has  exercised  many.  Translation  is  no  doubt  to  be 
the  means  of  taking  us  across,  but  where  is  yet  the  per¬ 
fect  translation?  We  know  from  Matthew  Arnold’s  dis¬ 
cussions  on  translating  Homer  how  arduous  a  task  it  is 
to  produce  a  really  worthy  rendering  of  the  venerable 
masterpieces  of  antiquity.  These  difficulties  are  but 
heightened  when  it  is  the  Bible  that  is  to  be  translated. 
If  one  needs  something  of  the  feu  sacre  of  Homer  to  be 
his  worthy  interpreter,  what  will  the  scripture  translator 
need  to  acquit  himself  well? 

In  Germany  various  modern  attempts  have  been  mad^ 
to  produce  a  good  literary  Bible,  but  of  these  the  latest 
effort,  that  made  by  Dr.  Riessler  of  Tubingen,  certainly 
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deserves  the  palm.  He  gives  us  one  volume  of  prose 
(the  historical  books)  and  one  of  poetry  (the  poetical 
books  including  prophets) .  The  prose  blends  literalness 
with  a  simple  flowing  style.  Many  expressions  are  ren¬ 
dered  very  happily  and  unconventionally,  and  thus  un¬ 
expected  light  is  thrown  on  the  narrative.  The  text  is 
also  paragraphed. 

It  is,  however,  the  volume  in  verse  that  most  arrests 
one^s  interest.  Though  it  has  over  eleven  hundred  pages, 
the  book  is  barely  one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick  and 
is  a  pleasure  to  handle.  Riessler  has  chosen  as  metre 
iambics,  the  number  of  feet  to  the  verse  (or  rather  half¬ 
line)  being  free.  In  this  way  dignifled  rhythm  is  ob¬ 
tained,  further  heightened  by  the  really  fine  diction,  while 
the  translator  still  retains  freedom  enough  not  to  sacrifice 
matter  to  form.  The  book  opens  with  Job,  that  crux  to 
translators,  and  the  abilities  of  Riessler  become  at  once 
apparent.  He  has  the  grip  of  language  to  bring  out  the 
poignancy  of  it  all  and  makes  many  passages  far  clearer. 
The  psalms  are  often  felicitously  rendered,  particularly 
the  dramatic  ones  like  Ps.  76  (Hebrew) ;  but  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  lyrics  Ps.  103  is  positively  delightful.  Some  psalms 
indeed  are  rather  flat ;  but  the  average  rendering  is  very 
high.  If  one  has  read  the  English  psalms  of  Dr.  Cheyne 
(Kegan  Paul,  1904),  he  may  have  noted  how  little  poetic 
element  is  left,  so  difficult  is  it  to  combine  literalness 
with  due  beauty  of  language.  In  the  prophets  Riessler 
is  seen  at  his  best,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pales¬ 
tine  having  enabled  him  to  wrestle  successfully  with 
many  difficulties,  and  their  dramatic  touch  letting  him 
fully  unfold  the  resources  of  the  German  language.  Thus 
Habakuk  cap.  Ill  is  brilliant.  Riessler  has,  of  course,  as 
translator  a  number  of  Gordian  knots  to  cut,  which  ex- 
egetes  are  still  puzzling  over.  So  there  is  occasionally  a 
very  unexpected  rendering.  Many  of  these  are  due  to 
(partly  justifiable)  preference  for  LXX  readings.  But 
what  right  has  the  translator  to  cut  down  verses  41-42 
of  I  Samuel  XIV  so  radically?  On  the  whole  this  trans¬ 
lation  is  an  event  in  German  biblical  literature  very  like 
what  Newman's  projected  English  Bible  would  have  been 
in  his  own  land.  H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 
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SOLOWIEW,  Wladimir:  Gedichte.  Translated  from  the 
Russian,  with  essays  on  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of 
Solowiew.  8vo,  XIV,  111  pp.  5  Marks.  (Griinewald, 
Mainz,  Germany.  1925.) 

As  need  hardly  be  said,  there  are  other  elements  in  Rus¬ 
sia  than  those  that  now  rule  the  day  there.  Something 
of  their  success  may  be  ascribed  ultimately  to  Tolstoi, 
who  was  unwittingly  exploited,  but  from  that  great  novel¬ 
ist's  works  also  emanated  a  more  Christian  influence, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  philosopher  Tchadaiev  and 
brought  to  a  kind  of  climax  by  the  philosopher-poet  Wla¬ 
dimir  Solowiew.  This  remarkable  man  (born  in  1853) 
was  the  son  of  Russia’s  first  notable  historian,  and  so  had 
a  solid  background  for  his  speculations  on  the  philosophy 
of  history,  on  religions  true  and  false,  and  on  the  work¬ 
ings  of  Providence  and  divine  Wisdom  in  the  world. 

The  Hagia  Sophia  may  indeed  be  called  the  beacon  that 
at  last  shone  out  to  him  and  guided  him  securely  till 
death.  His  touch  of  mysticism  is  reflected  in  the  poems 
now  made  accessible  to  us  in  German  translation ;  but  we 
also  And  here  his  deeply  human  and  humane  feelings,  and 
a  truly  lyric  soul.  His  key  to  the  salvation  of  society  is 
brotherly  love,  not  mere  altruism  or  humanitarianism, 
but  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  others  out  of  love  of  God. 
These  thirty-one  poems  have  been  cast  into  really  fine 
German,  Dr.  Robilinski-Ellis  having  done  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  while  the  poet  Richard  Knies  and  others  put  the 
finishing  touches.  The  first-named  also  gives  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  Solowiew’s  mentality  in  the  appended  essays. 
These  are  indeed  welcome.  A  good  life  of  the  poet- 
philosopher  was  written  in  French  by  M.  D’Herbigny  and 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  It  was  translated  into 
English  in  1918  (Washboume,  London).  Solowiew  has 
been  called  “the  Russian  Newman,”  and  the  appellation 
is  justified  more  ways  than  one. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Knowledge  of  God  in  Johannine  Thought.  By  Mary 
Redington  Ely.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1925. 

This  little  volume  renders  a  good  service  in  giving 
within  brief  compass  a  comprehensive  study  of  a  theme 
that  must  be  interesting  to  students  of  the  Gospels.  The 
task  of  the  author  is  stated  in  the  introduction  "(p.  11) 
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as,  “The  discovery  of  the  causes  at  work  which  produced 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  an  emphasis  upon  Knowledge 
of  God  as  essential  to  religion.”  To  this  is  added  the 
explanation  of  the  character  of  that  “Knowledge”  (Chap¬ 
ter  IV). 

The  discussion  of  mysticism  in  contemporary  religions 
is  sufficient  for  the  author’s  purpose.  If  any  criticism 
were  to  be  offered  on  the  proportions  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  it  might  well  be  that  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  the  expression  of  the  author’s  opinion  on  her  theme 
is  rather  elaborate  when  compared  with  the  space  given 
to  the  exposition  of  the  theme.  A  justification  of  this 
could  be  stated  from  the  author’s  own  words,  “If  we  can 
see  the  concept  in  the  Gospel  as  reaction,  either  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  to  the  world  of  thought  which  surrounded 
the  author,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  the 
actual  content  of  the  experience  in  the  mind  of  the  Johan- 
nine  writer”  (p.  43). 

That  the  concept  in  the  Gospel  represents  a  reaction 
that  was  unfavorable  is  one  of  the  author’s  theses.  Sup¬ 
port  of  this  thesis  is  sought  in  the  study  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  avoidance  of  “characteristic  mys¬ 
tery  words”  is  taken  as  strong  evidence.  Yet  with  thie 
repeated  use  of  the  verb  yiyvciaKw,  the  suggestion  of  the 
same  idea  as  in  yvwaK  was  inevitable,  and  only  when  a 
different  point  of  view  was  held  would  a  different  con¬ 
notation  be  suggested.  Further,  the  author  implies  that 
it  is  a  reaction  against  the  Pauline  point  of  view.  With 
this  question,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  is  bound  up  that 
of  authorship  and  date. 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  Johannine  concept  of 
“Knowledge,”  most  students  of  the  Gospel  will  agree  with 
the  author’s  finding  that  to  the  writer  of  the  Gospel, 
“Knowledge”  was  contingent  upon  the  reflective  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  a  process  which  rested  upon  testi¬ 
mony  susceptible  of  proof  in  the  intellectual  realm.” 

T.  S.  Duncan. 

The  Relation  Between  Science  and  Theology.  By 

C.  Stuart  Gager.  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.  Pp.  87.  $1.00. 

The  author’s  first  argumentative  proposition  is  cer¬ 
tainly  valid.  It  is  that  we  should  go  to  experts  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  to  those  untrained  in  that  field.  He  cites  the 
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follies  of  theologians  who  have  made  blundering  state¬ 
ments  in  respect  to  science.  While  the  point  is  well  made, 
he  might  have  generously  added  a  confession  of  the  follies 
of  scientists  in  matters  religious. 

He  defines  evolution  as  “the  unceasing,  gradual,  and 
orderly  sequence  of  events.”  He  instances  Language, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  to  show  how  thought 
has  changed.  The  familiar  facts  of  inheritance  and  en¬ 
vironment,  survival  and  new  types  are  cited.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  defining  the  term  “species”  does  not  cancel  the 
fact  that  new  ones  originate. 

The  author  charges  scientists  and  teachers  with  mal¬ 
practice  in  giving  out  information  instead  of  showing 
their  readers  and  students  how  to  gather  and  use  facts. 
He  enumerates  as  the  essentials  of  scientific  method  (1) 
an  open  mind,  (2)  toleration,  with  no  legal  restrictions, 
(3)  recognition  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature,  (4)  the 
processes  of  thought:  observation,  description,  compari¬ 
son,  generalization. 

Smarting  under  the  lash  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  vigorous 
rhetoric,  the  author  retorts  with  logic  which  at  times  is 
no  more  secure  or  chivalrous  than  that  which  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  the  late  fundamentalist.  He  gives  the  reader  the 
impression  that  science  is  constructively  theistic,  with 
the  easy  inference  that  scientists  are,  as  a  class,  hos¬ 
pitable  to  religion,  while  contrastingly  many  religious 
champions  are  ignorant  of  the  scientific  dogmas  they  op¬ 
pose.  He  asks  for  moderation  by  the  religious  spokes¬ 
man,  and  generously  illustrates  the  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
sumption  of  theologians.  He  adds  no  like  counsels  for 
the  scientist. 

The  author  believes  in  Christianity.  He  also  believes 
in  Science.  He  effects  this  reconciliation  chiefly  in  the 
temper  of  science  rather  than  of  religion.  The  author 
would  have  made  a  stronger  appeal  had  he  shown  greater 
familiarity  with  the  religious  approach. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Reality  in  Bible  Reading.  By  Frank  Ballard.  T.  and  T. 

Clark.  Pp.  268.  $2.25. 

Dr.  Ballard  adds  this  to  his  growing  list  of  published 
works.  He  certainly  is  a  well-read,  vigorous  thinker,  and 
writes  in  an  easy  flowing  style  which  makes  delightful 
reading. 

The  author’s  aim  is  to  make  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
both  public  and  private,  as  meaningful  and  as  adequately 
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interpretive  as  possible.  He  discusses  the  public  use  of 
the  Bible  and  then  lays  down  general  principles,  with 
many  timely  suggestions  concerning  the  use  of  special 
terms. 

The  last  200  pages  are  filled  with  interpretive  com¬ 
ments  on  hundreds  of  N.  T.  passages  arranged  in  the 
order  of  N.  T.  text.  Many  of  them  are  highly  luminous. 

The  author  exhibits  some  impatience  of  tradition  and 
at  times  appears  to  overstep  theological  boundaries.  The 
work  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  most  stimulating. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke;  A  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary.  By  Burton  Scott  Easton, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  and  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price, 
$3.50. 

The  present  volume  makes  a  splendid  contribution  to 
the  study  of  St.  Luke  and  to  the  study  of  the  Synop- 
tists  in  general.  In  many  respects  it  may  stand  to 
the  student  as  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Even  the  first  cursory  examination  gives  assur¬ 
ance  that  here  is  a  work  done  with  amazing  thorough¬ 
ness  and  attention  to  detail,  a  work  that  bears  ample 
testimony  on  every  page  to  the  accomplished  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  writer.  At  the  same  time,  this  thorough¬ 
ness  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  exegesis  of 
the  Gospels  so  many  problems  have  been  raised  and 
so  many  different  points  of  view  advanced  that  no  com¬ 
mentary  can  approach  the  point  of  adequacy  much  less 
completeness  which  does  not  become  voluminous.  Many 
of  these  problems  cannot  be  settled  since  their  interpre¬ 
tation  rests  only  upon  opinion,  yet  it  seems  that  notice 
must  be  taken  of  them  all. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is  set  forth  on  the  first  page  of 
the  introduction  in  the  presentation  of  the  task  of  the 
commentator  on  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  That  task  is  seen 
to  involve  (a)  Establishing  the  text  written  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  ;  (b)  Explaining  this  text  in  the  sense  he  meant  it 
to  bear;  (c)  Determining  the  source  or  sources  he  has 
used  and  the  modifications  he  has  introduced;  (d)  Ascer¬ 
taining  the  meaning  of  the  narrative  in  these  sources; 
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(e)  Investigating  the  original  form  of  the  words  or 
events  related. 

In  the  handling  of  (a)  and  (b)  which  in  themselves 
may  very  readily  be  made  difficult  and  confusing  to  the 
student,  the  author  has  shown  splendid  judgment.  What 
he  seems  to  have  been  most  interested  in  doing  and  what 
makes  the  greatest  demands  upon  patience  and  care  are 
(b),  (c)  and  (d).  Needless  to  say,  this  is  the  real 
task  involved  in  a  commentary  upon  Saint  Luke. 

Without  doubt  the  opportunities  for  inaccuracy  in  work 
of  this  kind  are  numerous.  To  take  account  of  all  the 
reasons  that  may  explain  the  use  by  an  author  of  one 
passage  in  a  source,  and  the  rejection  of  another  is  a 
difficult  task.  On  the  whole  the  work  here  is  convincing. 
Two  exceptions  may  be  cited ;  (a)  The  reason  for  Luke^s 
omission  of  Mk.  4:26-29.  The  difficulty  of  the  allegory 
here  would  hardly  justify  its  omission;  (2)  The  general 
statement  on  page  XV,  “Into  Mk.’s  narrative  Lk.  has  in¬ 
serted  two  sections,  6:20-8:3,  and  9:51-18:14,  which  are 
composed  chiefly  of  teaching  material.”  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  besides  “teaching  material”  there  are  many  state¬ 
ments  of  fact,  as  in  Lk.  7,  the  healing  of  the  centurion’s 
son,  the  healing  of  the  widow  of  Nain’s  son,  and  the 
anointing  of  Jesus’  feet  at  the  house  of  the  Pharisee. 
It  is  true  that  in  his  introduction  (Luke  1:1-4),  Saint 
Luke  seems  to  indicate  his  desire  that  Theophilus  learn 
the  truth  of  the  stories  in  which  he  had  been  instructed, 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  any  more  than  a  desire 
to  compose  a  full  and  true  account. 

The  author  admits  that  the  assigning  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  to  one  source  or  another  may  involve  criticism  that 
is  subjective.  That  is  inevitable.  The  great  difficulty  is 
that,  in  a  work  where  almost  all  material  used  is  second 
hand,  so  little  is  left  that  no  very  sure  criterion  of  the 
author’s  own  style  stands.  Certainly  one  cannot  say 
that  his  style  in  one  treatise  must  be  the  style  in  another. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the 
vocabulary  test  cannot  be  considered  flnal.  Unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  in  given  passages  an  author  could  easily 
have  used  a  different  vocabulary  than  he  did  to  express 
the  same  idea  not  much  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
word  lists.  But  these  are  criticisms  that  would  apply  to 
any  work  of  this  kind.  Here  the  author  has  done  his 
work  thoroughly  and  has  been  fairly  conservative. 


